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ARCHITECT ENGINEERS, in ever in- 
creasing numbers are reading and 
studying Architectural Record as it 
continues its series of collaborative 
studies of the post war building 
industry which began with “The 
Hotel of Tomorrow,” was followed 
hy “The Service Station of Tomor- 
row,” will be continued throughout 


the year 





THEY ARE writing us appreciative 
letters by the hundred, indicating 
a degree of interest and responsive: 
ness that more than justifies our 
belief in the importance of these 


timely studies 


We are receiving the greatest vol 


ume of fan mail in our history 





THAT advertisers are doing some 
figuring on these post-war markets 
and the opportunities they will 
afford for the sale of material and 
equipment is evidenced by the fact 
that . 

THE JANUARY 1944 ISSUE OF 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
CLOSED WITH AN ADVER- 
TISING GAIN OF 43% OVER 
JANUARY 1943. 

The studies to follow in this series 
of collaborations on post war devel 


opments Ww ill nc lude 


Airports Churches, 
Hospitals 
Mills Fac tories 


Power Plants 


Apartments, 
Industrial Buildings - 
Office Buildings 


Stores, Theatres 





No longer little, no longer red, the 
schoolhouse of tomorrow will play an 
important part in the life of your 
community. 


New conceptions of the relation of 
education to everyday life are devel- 
oping the “schoolhouse” into a com- 
munity center—are making neces- 
sary new conceptions of school 
housing to accommodate many re- 
lated activities 


According to Dodge Reports there 
are more than 1700 new school 
building projects on the boards to- 
day, many of them in the blueprint 
stage, and what the new school build- 
ings will be like is being determined 
by two groups: school officials and 
architect-engineers. 


In order to stimulate further plan- 
ning of schools and to aid those 
already making plans and specifica- 
tions the editorial staffs of Archi- 
tectural Record and The Nations 
Schools have collaborated in the 
preparation of an authoritative study 
of “The Schoolhouse of Tomorrow” 
which will appear in the March 
issues of both magazines 
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Such collaboration results not only 
in editorial “power,” but also in sales 
“power” ready to be harnessed by 
those alert manufacturers who rec: 
ognize the importance of pre-selling 
this vast post war market now 


The Nations Schools delivers the 
school officials, Architectural Record 
the architects and technical special 
ists. Together these two groups lit- 
erally control buying decisoins being 
made today in getting tomorrow's 
schools ready to build. 


That part of the program now in the 

; 
hands of architect-engineers will call 
for an expenditure of $360,000,000 


But before the specifying stage 1s 
reached the architects and engineers 
must know what they can specify 


The advertising pages of Architec 
tural Record offer to manufacturers 
an opportunity to tell them now —to 
tie in directly with this vast national, 
state and local program of school 
planning activity. 


Advertising forms for the March ts 
sue close February 20 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, backed 5 
the news-gathering and market gauging 
facilities of F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
provides its Architect-Engineer ' ders 


with a service of information whic) no 
other publication can render. It p: ides 
the Advertiser with an econom and 
effective means of selling this grou; the 

1 of 


most important in the building w: 
today—and of tomorrow 
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NEXT MONTH 


‘Building the Postwar Sales Organization,” 
Edwin A. Seeley, manager field personnel 
oi training, The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
i president, National Society of Sales Train- 
: Executives. Here's an article every sales 
wager will want to read. It deals with the need 
‘evaluating new and old salesmen for postwar 
fling and conditioning them mentally to receive 
es training 


‘How to Set Up A Sales Control and Sales 
salysis System,” by Willard M. Fox, research 
rector, The Buchen Company. This is a step 
step approach to setting up a system for 
et control and direction of the sales effort 
ich will be needed to meet competition in the 
itwar period. This is practical, factual, useful 
ormation 


Techniques for Today's Field and Factory 
nierence,” by Rolla McDonald, advertising 
nager, The Dumore Company. Late last 
th Dumore held a very successful three-day 
nlerence of its sales engineers, and Mr. Mc- 
nald will outline the underlying thought and 
k techni ques used to cover every phase of 
e company’s operation so the men can func- 
‘with greater understanding and codpera- 
‘with headquarters. It’s a blueprint for your 
nt sales conference 


D@ 


monthly, except October, semi-monthly, 
dvertising Publications, Inc., at 100 E. Ohio ot. 


Russ Bidg.; Los Angeles, 

Single copies, 20 cents, except 

Sth issue, which is not sold separately. 
iption U. S. and Canada, $2.00 per year. 
ign sub cription, $2.50 per year. Entered as 
nd matter December 22, 1936, at the 
oe Illinois, under the Act of 
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BRICKBATS 


© “They are blowing their own born again!” 


© “This is a ‘bathing-girl’ ad — plenty of cheesecake but - 
no real technical meat.” 


© "This is something for the Saturday Evening Post,” 
© “Here's an apologetic ad that gets me apoplectic!” 
© “The photograph is too dark bere.” 


© “Another one of those damn dreamy electronic ads,” 


@ Electrical World reaches 
the men who make power 
— those who sell power — 
the men in “super-plants” 
who are responsible for 
the use of power. Thus 
advertising in Electrical 
World penetrates deeply 
into the utility and spreads 
out broadly over the elec- 
trical side of industry and 
commerce. 








.e Fe Fert OPN EEE UE, 6 wae FNCU 


says Mr. CLAYTON O. JOHNSO 
Supt. of Public Utilities © Board of Public Utilitie; 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


GUEST REVIEWER OF THE ADVERTISING IN 
ELECTRICAL WORLD, DECEMBER 25, 1943 






NUMBER 38 OF A SERIES 


e Way back in 1912, Clayton Johnson bought his first « 
of Electrical World. He’s read almost every issue from t 
day to this. Over the years, he’s seen all types of advertisi 
appear in the pages of Electrical World... and knows whi 
he likes and dislikes. Here’s how he expresses it: 

“I look at practically every ad in Electrical World. I alw 
stop to study the structure of an illustrated product. App 
cation views always interest me. Most engineers can deciph 
an illustration or a schematic diagram faster than a lo 
worded description...and I’m no exception. 

"I don't like ‘horn-blower’ advertising. This type of ad) 
tising answers none of the problems which engineers mig 
have at the time. Many advertisers don’t know what to say 
their advertising and wind up with a noisy horn-blowi 
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This is an excellent educational ad. Every engineer interested in 
power production will look at these cross-section views, 











: ane ' , eT 
concert. Most of their engineering audience will turn @ y4i-), 
page ... fast!” ntend 

Mr. Johnson heads a municipal staff of 88 people and a wish 1 
° ege ° ° pri 

acts as purchasing agent for utility equipment. He is only o@ ' oduc 
of the many Electrical World readers who insist on pertine By | 
, : ; es > . oe oa We fer 
useful information in advertising. Every Guest Reviewer | alt 
ceding Mr. Johnson has expressed similar opinions. ee < 

If you haven't already received your copies of the “Sug ucts. 
maries of Guest Reviews” (in booklet form), we'll be glad ¥ts » 
° rect & 
send them to you. These 4 pocket-size booklets summariz le 
‘ , : . : P 
years of Guest-Reviewing and interpret reader reactions @.. ;. , 
terms of specific advertising suggestions for manufact'@ ators 4 
and advertising agencies. The 
the wh 
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assembly very clearly. Copy dit 
cusses applications. Tops! 
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How te Develop Postwar Products and 
Evaluate thein Markets 


A procedure for developing products that will have a 
definite market and getting users to help in doing so 


PART | 


@ THIS IS a synopsis of a book 
which is in preparation. The book is 
intended to be a guide for those who 
wish to bring out a new industrial 
product or improve an old one. 


By the term “industrial products,” 
we refer to equipment and materials 
ued in the production of other goods 
or as component parts of other prod- 
ucts. This classification covers prod- 
ucts which generally are not sold di- 
rect to the consuming public. For 
«ample, an electric motor would be 
an industrial product while refriger- 
ators are consumer products. 


The American public and most of 
the whole world are demanding higher 
living standards, less exertion, and 
more leisure. This trend should re- 
wlt in greater markets than ever be- 
fore for industrial as well as consumer 


produc ts. 


Few executives have had any ex- 
perience in developing and exploiting 
products in an orderly and scientific 
manner. This discussion aims to set 
forth 2 method of doing so. However 

t the procedure herein out- 
will, we hope, be provocative 
18 to a sound approach to the 


h means different things to 
people. In many companies, 
s confined to the technical de- 
t of products and processes; 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 


Market Research Company of 
America, New York 


in others, market research departments 
have become integral elements of the 
organization. It is important to pro- 
vide for codrdinating both types of 
work. 

Many American companies came 
into being because they supplied a 
product for which there was a latent 
need. Their success sprang from a 
single item or group of items. 

The agricultural implement com- 
panies, the business machine com- 
panies, the great chemical establish- 
ments, and many other companies 
were founded on new products. 
Roller bearings are an example of a 
business which was literally created 
out of little but engineering skill and 
splendid promotion. 

Such companies are often brought 
to success by the men who created the 
products. They lose heavily when they 
lose their founders. A tendency de- 
velops to place an increasing emphasis 
on immediate profit. There is a disin- 
clination to reinvest earnings in de- 
veloping new- products. Conserv- 
atism takes the place of daring; inertia 
supplants imagination. Senility sets 
in. The life span of many companies 
is short. Recently, however, there 
has been recognition of the need to 
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create new products and improve the 
old ones. The war has been responsi- 
ble for much of the new awakening 
to the necessity for product research. 


Although addressed primarily to 
manufacturers, and to the engineers, 
designers, laboratories, market research 
organizations, and eyen stylists which 
serve them, the book may also prove 
of use to those men who are concerned 
with distribution and selling. Its 
thesis is, in fact, that the sales point 
of view is the key to success in mod- 
ern industrial product development. 


A Method of Product 
Development 


Our theory of product development 
is to carry on the creative process and 
the testing process simultaneously, and 
to do this on a planned basis, on a 
time schedule, and on a small rather 
than on a large scale. 


Whether you start with an idea and 
submit it to users, or whether you 
begin by studying the needs of users 
and then supply a product to satisfy 
them, is immaterial. The important 
thing is to make each process the com- 
plement of the other. Find out 
through market research what users 
want; then develop the article they 
want in the laboratory or experunental 
shop. That is the logical approach. 


Assuming the product you have in 
mind is like certain ones already on 
the market, you proceed to learn how 
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it is used in American industry, what 
the occasions of its use are, what its 
advantages are, how and under what 
conditions it is bought, and what com- 
modities are competitive with it. 

On the basis of these findings, you 
set up some rough specifications, and 
turn them over to whomever does the 
creative work for you. The chances 
are he will come back with several 
suggested solutions. Some of these 
proposals will probably eliminate 
themselves, because of cost, or diff- 
culty of manufacture, or because of 
competitive items already well en- 
trenched, or for other reasons. But 
the best of these suggestions will now 
be submitted for test, and will be 
ready to show to prospective users, 
in order to obtain criticism, com- 
ments, and preferences. On the basis 
of results in the field, you go back to 
the engineering department or labora- 
tory or pilot plant and do some more 
development work. 

Suppose we take the case of a new 
variable-speed transmission. We as- 
sume that this is a good device, but 
we don’t know where it can best be 
applied. So we make up sketches 
showing a number of spots where such 
a drive might be useful. Then we 
have these prints offset-printed, and 
send them to field representatives in 
different parts of the country. These 
representatives interview local manu- 
facturing plants to determine whether 
in them there is a field for the appli- 
cation of the device. 

As the best fields for exploitation 
become more clearly defined, we sub- 
stitute models for sketches. We may 
decide to photograph these models so 
as to be able to multiply our ability 
to present the conception at many 
places at the same time. 

We take these photographs back to 
the more promising of the respondents 
whom we saw first, to get criticism 
and suggestions. Then we do some 
more designing, we refine our plans, 
and eventually we put working models 
at our customers’ disposal, for actual 
test. The process of elimination, de- 
velopment, test, and refinement con- 
tinues in the attempt to assure the 
product's success. 


Choice of Product Field 


It is of paramount importance at 
the outset that the manufacturer cor- 
rectly decide upon his product field 
or fields. Following this step, deci- 
sions must be made from time to time 
on additions to and deletions from its 
line of products and upon changes in 
the design of individual items. 

The selection of the proper field of 
manufacture is one of the most chal- 
lenging problems confronting a com- 
pany. The fact that a company has 
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Emphasizing the new sleek lines of its rede- 
signed dry-type transformer, General Elec- 
tric Company says in the copy it is not just a 
postwar gleam in a designer's eye, it's real 


been making a certain product for 
many years does not mean it should 
necessarily continue to do so in the 
There are many manufactur- 
ing concerns which have been hard- 
competition, 
have been forced into a line of pro- 
duction entirely different from that 
they built prior to the war. 
inexpedient 


future. 


pressed by 


considered 


lines 





should be 


shall be made? 


A small plant, for example, may be 
better off selling to a highly restricted 
and specialized market. It may confine 
itself to the highest priced products. 
In these ways it can develop a profit- 
able clientele, 
volume to attract competition. 

It might be said that there is an 
ideal product or product field for a 


given Each concern has 


company. 


THE DAY. YPE 
TRANSFORMER 


ir 


i! 
Ht 
itt 
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and which 


If it is 
to go back 
into the original line, or if additional 
what choice 


sufficient 


but 


various factors is not likely. S»ecifi- 


cations as to what product i 
from any single point of viey 
be relatively easy to set up. 


become apparent. If a product 
satisfactory from every point o 
except capital, then every effort 


ganization. 


Certain necessary compromis 


be made to raise the necessary ‘ 
A single factor may prove of such im- 
portance that it will automaticall; 
rule out products which are desirable 
from other standpoints. A small com- 
pany, for example, should not « 
make railroad locomotives although 
it could make component parts for 
them. At any rate, it is to be expected 
that adding a new product will call 
for some changes in facilities and or- 


ideal 


may 


will 
seems 
view 


hould 


unds, 


ically 


ry to 


The change should be made with 


a minimum of wrench. An intriguing 


cially important for smaller 
panies. 


to the company’s requirements. 


moves. 


possibility, far afield, should be less 
favored than one which is less glamor- 
ous but better suited to the present 
setup. Such considerations are 


espe- 
com- 


The choice of product must be 
made by a process of elimination. The 
broadest possible selection should be 
studied, and the eligible products ar- 
ranged in order of their conformity 


Ob- 


viously, this process usually points to 
products like those manufactured in 
the past, a good check on executives 
who are inclined to make radical 


The foregoing approach can be re- 


duced to an orderly procedure. 


tematic method. 


It is 


not certain to yield perfect results, 
but it is far safer than a less sys- 


Analysis of Potential Demand 


One reason why there has not been 


greater progress in scientific product 


development is that techniques have 
not been available to evaluate 
needs, demands, and whims of usefs. 


the 


advantages which must be capitalized, One might expect that industrial 


and it has shortcomings which must 
not be allowed to impede its progress 


products would be bought purely on 
the basis of performance, merit, and 


unduly. cold logic. Such is not altogether the 
Some of the principal factors which case. 

affect choice of product field are as Research in the laboratory and the 

follows: drafting room has out-distanced fe- 
1. Former products. search among the buying public. An- 
2. Present wartime products. alyzing potential demand is an clusive 
3. Manufacturing facilities. problem, largely because even the 
4. Size of company. user, specifier, or purchasing agent 
§. Competition. not always certain what future fre 
6. Labor supply. quirements will be. Anyone w'o has 
7. Other personnel. interviewed purchasing agents, ¢spe 
8. Available capital. cially, is prepared for them ‘0 be 
9. Reputation. barren of constructive ideas. 
10. Geographic location. Industrial market research 1s 4 
11. Marketing outlets. highly specialized function. |! calls 
To find a product which will meet for a combination selling and ng 

the requirements imposed by all of the (Continued on page 134) 
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A still from Crane Co.'s new motion picture, “Piping Pointers,” designed to help the new 
worker understand the construction of valves and how to install and maintain them properly 


Crane Releases New Metion Picture and 
Manual for Training ‘Green’ Werkers 


Thirty-minute sound movie dramatizes the subject of 


maintenance and encourages study of Piping Pointers 


@ MUCH PUBLICITY and 
tps to solve the problem have been 
uken toward training inexperienced 
production workers in industry. Ob- 
ously, this was fully justified, if con- 
aderation of the job done by industry 
n supplying the material of war is 
icriterion. Yet in this effort another 
arge group of workers equally as im- 
portant to industry, have not been 
given the same share of attention. 


many 


broadly classified as 
maintenance workers are responsible 
lor keeping the machines operating, 
the buildings repaired, and the piping 
‘ystems flowing to provide the power 
it fluids needed for processing. This 
lassification also has suffered because 
t the military draft—women have 
nvade: this 
calling 


This group 


previously masculine 


Management responsible for main- 


nance has literally torn its hair over 
Me provlem of keeping factories run- 
ung wh less help, and like as not, 
aexperienced help. Crane Co., fully 
*cognizing this situation, and feeling 


's obli:ation to these war-burdened 


‘actories as well as to the well-being 
t the .ation’s war effort, and per- 
laps, be ause of the war load its own 
‘actories are carrying, is making its 
‘ontribu:ion to the training of main- 


By W. LANE WITT 


Manager, Valve and Fittings 
Advertising, Crane Co., Chicago 


tenance workers through two inter- 
esting mediums. One, a thirty-minute 
sound movie, and the other a manual, 
both carrying the title “Piping Point- 
ers for Industrial Maintenance Men.” 

These new services have an inter- 
esting background which lead up to 
their preparation. Starting two years 
ago, Crane issued the first of several 
Piping Pointers bulletins giving prac- 
tical assistance to piping maintenance 
men. (See IM, Sept. 41, p. 30.) From 
the very start these bulletins took 
hold, and suggestions kept piling up 
as each new bulletin was issued, for a 
visual presentation and a manual, 
which would be more complete than 
the data contained in the bulletins; 
also would be contained under one 
cover. More than 250,000 copies of 
Piping Pointers bulletins have been 
distributed since their inception—such 
is the background which leads up to 
the currently released movie and Piping 
Pointers manual. 


Aimed at “Green Worker” 


In reviewing these new contribu- 
tions to industry, it will be noted that 
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the film is intended to capture the 
interest of a “green” worker, develop 
and whet an appetite to know more 
about the equipment with which he 
is working, and thus logically lead him 
into the manual. 

Since the investment in each me- 
dium is rather substantial, they were 
planned not only to serve immediate 
needs but for an extended postwar 
period of usefulness as well. It is rare- 
ly necessary to change elementary in- 
structions except at long intervals, 
and for that reason any special refer- 
ence to products or problems of the 
war period have been eliminated. 
Rather, interest is developed by pre- 
senting the fascination of working 
with these instruments of flow-con- 
trol, and by shop hints that will make 
the worker’s tasks less arduous, and 
thus his calling more pleasant. The 
material does not directly attempt to 
sell anyone on Crane products, but to 
sell the beginning worker a portion 
of interest in his job. 

By failure to play up a patriotic 
appeal, opportunity to use the more 
sational elements of interest develop- 
ment may have been sacrificed but 
the usefulness of the film and the 
booklet have been appreciably length- 
ened, and the necessity of extensively 
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revising or dropping these services 
when the war ends was avoided. Tech- 
nical nature of valves and piping 
equipment compelled extreme prac- 
tical-ability in what may be regarded 
an unusual bit of advertising work, 
and in pursuing that policy every 
phase of material and production — 
even to the selection of film characters 
—was reviewed with Crane factory- 
maintenance staffs. For, although the 
material is not intended for them 
they have a keen understanding from 
experience of what will and will not 
be of value and interest to piping 
maintenance apprentices. 


Gives “How to” Instruction 
The 


young men joining a main- 
tenance crew and depicts a half-hour 
introductory talk by the foreman for 
whom they will work. Frequent ref- 
erence is made in the film to the man- 
ual “Piping Pointers,” which can be 
used independently of the film for in- 
It offers the rudiments of 
how to install valves in lines, how to 
recognize and identify pipe fittings, 
special dodges for handling valves in 
vises when servicing them, how to 
conduct inspections, how to readily 
identify different types of valves and 
decipher their rating symbols, and 
how to determine for general purposes 
the metal from which piping materials 
are made. 
Proper spacing 
ing qualities in making an educational 
picture, is secondary in importance 
only to value and accurateness of the 
information presented. In dealing with 
a product standardized by engineer- 
ing formulae, such as valves, the in- 
jection of such “rousers” has its prob- 
lems. It found, however, that 
dramatizing the proper methods of 
handling piping materials introduced 
a desirable degree of “color” without 
over-emphasis to the extent that the 
student is distracted. Frequent flash- 
backs to the beginner characters also 
helps, for each individual in the audi- 
ence will to some extent vision himself 
of those characters receiving 
lecture is thus 


film script introduces two 


Ww ho are 


struction. 


of interest-quicken- 


was 


as one 
instruction and the 
personalized. 

The film is in 16-mm. black-and- 
white sound. Distribution 
through the 127 Crane branches, on 
a loan basis to war plants, industrial 
installation engineering or- 
ganizations and various branches of 
the Services. Later, it is planned to 
provide distribution through a film 
library. No charge is being made for 
rental. 

The “Piping 
8'4x11 inches in 
thirty-two pages. 
lustrated with “step” and ‘ 


now is 


schools, 


Pointers” manual is 
size and contains 
It is profusely il- 
‘exploded” 
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What the worker sees and hears in the 
Crane movie on how to service valves and 
piping is presented graphically in this book 
which is distributed at showings to those 
who see film for further study and use 


valve parts and service 
It is not dependent upon 
the film, as stated, but the film cre- 
ates a need for the manual. The first 
printing of the manual totaled 100,- 
000 copies. It, too, is distributed with- 
out charge to audiences viewing the 
film and by mail to nearly 50,000 
industrial men 

The idea of producing what might 
be termed an inspirationally instruc- 
tive educational film was conceived 
primarily to serve a wartime need, 
but the postwar value of the medium 
should be considerable. Valves and 
pipe fittings are not, in selling ele- 
ments, directly comparable to most 


drawings of 
instructions. 





Now being shown FREE in ony plont 


ning Menval inivded 





CRAN E VALVES 


Late last fall copy was used in industrial 
publications to announce the coming of the 
Crane movie. Free showings are now being 
offered to any plant on application in copy 
like this in a long list of business papers 
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other industrial equipment. A_ reat 
deal of their value is concealed in the 
alloys and design- to-purpose engi. 
neering that go into them. But, pri 
marily, their value rests in the sery. 
ice they render to keep industrial proc. 
esses working. Thus their principal 
feature is specialized service, and sery- 
ice in this case may extend over years 
of use. That, in fact, is more or less 
a general expectancy and the job un- 
dertaken is to aid its fulfillment 
despite present handicaps. 
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It may not be Crane’s responsibility 
to see that the “green” help gets valves 
in right and gives them proper sery- 
ice, but those two achievements are 
certainly advantageous. The present 
educational campaign was begun as a 
result of the popularity of previously. 
mentioned service bulletins with main- 
tenance men. These bulletins carried 
such titles as “How to Keep Your 
Plant Going Without Interruption,” 
“Short Cuts to Faster Piping Jobs,” 
“11 Simple Ways to Better Service 
from Piping Equipment,” and so on. 
Some of that preliminary material is 
incorporated in the completed man- 
ual, but a great deal of additional in- 
formation for which the earlier bulle- 
tins exposed a need has been added. 


The channel of announcement of 
the film and manual thus far used, 
and that will continue to be used, is 
the industrial press. So far back as 
last October an interest-development 
advertising campaign was launched. 
In January of this year the ads started 
to carry coupons soliciting inquiries. 
Between these two devices a great 
many requests for the film and man- 
ual have been received. Among them 
have been requests from public utili- 
ties plants, chemical plants, steel mills, 
aircraft factories, oil refineries, Gov- 
ernment projects, Coast Guard, Navy 
and Army training schools. 

Turning industrial advertising ef- 
fort to product service work is, of 
course, expensive and, if efficiently per- 
formed, often a painstaking job. But 
today it is of vital national importance 
to keep industrial equipment in serv- 
ice with as little interruption as p0s- 
sible, for replacements are in many 
instances difficult to obtain ind 
machine or a flow-line out of service 
obstructs the war effort. And while 
Crane advertising has been studiously 
kept out of the film, and to a large 
extent from the manual, this cont 
bution to better performance and less 


time-out service for the nation’s ilves 
in use will undoubtedly pay off ™ 
helping Crane maintain its industria 
position in the postwar market 

The film was produced b the 


Atlas Educational Film Compan and 
the manual by Crane’s agency, Th 
Buchen Company. 
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By LEONARD B. RHODES 


Manager Advertising and Sales Promotion, 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, Ill. 


Prizes Reduce Aldenteeism 


Lyon Metal Products stabilize attendance of workers 


with prize contest which rewards “Regular Fellows” 


@ WHEN a provost judge in Hono- 
ulu handed jail sentences and heavy 
fines to thirteen civilians convicted of 
willful absenteeism from war work, 
the protest among many employers 
was that such severe punishment could 
never be depended upon to produce 
the desired results. In fact, the belief 
was freely expressed that there is need 
for new ideas and plans to combat 
casual absenteeism which might have 
amore favorable effect upon employ- 
e-employe relations. 

The majority opinion among indus- 
trial executives was expounded by 
Henry J. Kaiser at a House Labor 
Committee’s hearing on absenteeism, 
when, among other things, he said: 
‘Ido not believe in penalties. I be- 
lieve in premiums. We should reward 
rather than criticize. That is the basis 
on which we should treat our labor.” 

Mr. Kaiser’s point of view is shared 
ty many other war plant executives. 
Among those who have made reports 
to the Department of Labor include: 
D. J. O’Kelly of the Consolidated Bis- 
cuit Company, who said: “Our policy 
n years back was to penalize an em- 
ploye absent from work without good 
cause, an equivalent time off without 
pay. This would not work out satis- 
factorily at the present time.” W. K. 
Armstrong of the Central Fibre Prod- 


ucts Company, agreed: “In normal 
mes, the matter of appearing for 
work can be made a condition of 
continued employment, but we do not 
el thot it is conducive to the war 
tffort or to the best interests to en- 
‘orce such a rule under wartime con- 
ditions.” A. H. Zeilinger of the Colo- 
‘ado Fucl and Iron Company, de- 
clared: “A private study revealed that 
the gr part of our absences was 
‘Mong «out ten per cent of our em- 
ployes. Some suggest firing this ten 
Percent. but, this is out of the picture 
at presen:,”’ 
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How to get adequate manpower and 
how to keep workers steady on the job 
is one of the unsolved production 
problems for which, it is agreed, pen- 
alties will not work today. 


Many Methods Tried 
At the plants of Lyon Metal Prod- 


ucts, we have approached the absentee 
problem from many angles, as have 
other manufacturing organizations. 
We have tried a good many ways to 
beat it. Employers wrestling with ab- 
senteeism have often reached into new 
fields to minimize this serious obstruc- 
tion to output. 

Recreation programs to mix sport 
with work; music during work hours; 
low priced wholesome food at com- 
pany cafeterias and coffee served at 
the machines; are a few of many ideas 
carried out quite extensively by many 
firms. Vitamin tablets are also being 
distributed to bolster up strength and 
energy and help prevent colds. 


In our search for a new approach to 
adopt in our own plants, we did not 
find among these or others which we 
considered, any which we could re- 
gard as fully satisfactory. 

Because the company has been suc- 
cessful in securing many subcontracts 
for war work by utilizing ideas and 
plans supplied by the sales and adver- 
tising departments, the solution of the 
absentee puzzle was turned over to 
them for recommendation. 

We immediately started an intensive 
survey of the various plans followed 
in leading plants, gathering informa- 
tion and data of the results obtained. 
There can be no complete answer, of 
course. However, the “Prizes to Work- 
ers” sales campaign seems to be just 
the one in our series of steps to com- 
bat absenteeism. 

In this outline of our program, it is 
readily ascertained that it is a major 
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try in our company’s policy to keep 
trying new things. 

In a number of places we found the 
use of prize contests with offers of 
cash or War Bonds were the induce- 
ments. As an example of what it had 
accomplished, we were told that at the 
Norge Division of Borg-Warner, ab- 
senteeism had been reduced from seven 
per cent to 4.8 per cent in five weeks. 
Prizes in place of penalties—here was 
the natural idea. But we decided to 
offer merchandise prizes as the incen- 
tive for perfect attendance. Prizes for 
performance had demonstrated their 
value in peacetime, why not in war- 
time? So, lo, and behold, the adver- 
tising department pulled out of the 
big collection of plans it had gathered, 
a tested and proved sales promotion 
plan adapted to selling the worker on 
being a “regular” fellow. 


Prizes Get Results 


We knew that tremendous busi- 
nesses had been built up by the offer 
of merchandise prizes in sales contests 
and in consumer sales campaigns. We 
felt we should expect a similar reac- 
tion. We took the view that if the 
worker and his wife would ~refer to 
spend money for Kool cigarettes, 
American Family soap and for mer- 
chandise offering gifts, our employes 
would welcome our prize attendance 
contest and our special “Jack-Pot” 
drawings through which attractive 
merchandise prizes would be given 
absolutely free just for regular at- 
tendance. 

We were sure, in particular, that it 
would help keep women workers on 
their jobs and bring more women ap- 
plicants for employment. As men 
workers are becoming scarcer, we must 
look to methods that will enlist a 
greater number of women throughout 
the plants. Once on the job, our ma- 
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A large illustrated catalog of prizes used 
in the attendance contest is made available 





Attendance at the drawing for prizes is pro- 
moted by a trip through the plant like this 





Everett Ecklund calls the winning numbers 
in the contest as “Regular Fellows” listen 


trons help make them feel at home. 

Attractive merchandise has a strong 
appeal to women. They always have 
made up the majority of customers for 
prize coupon merchandise. They are 
accustomed to collecting coupons and 
exchanging them for the gift mer- 
chandise. In using this plan, there- 
are taking advantage of an 


established habit. While the men have 


fore, we 
responded more readily to this plan 
than to others we have tried, their 
selections ot prizes, also may of ten be 
suggested and their regular attendance 
urged by the women folks at home. 


You can easily visualize a woman 
looking through the beautiful illus- 
trations that fill the pages of our 
making her 
Pullman couch or 


catalog and 
That 


one of those easy overstuffed chairs 


big prize 


selections. 
for the living room, a handsome din- 
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ing room set to replace the old one, 
the decorated chinaware, or the chest 
of silver, are just a few of the house- 
hold furnishings she can have with- 
out spending a penny. She pictures 
herself with one of the stylish hand- 
bags, a wrist watch, or a gay parasol, 
and will probably turn to the many 
articles for husband or youngsters. 
If she is a worker with us, she’s pretty 
sure to be regularly on the job with 
those fine prizes in her mind. Of 
course, she will show the catalog to 
her friends, many of whom will apply 
for work at Lyon. If she is not an 
employe, but has a husband with us, 
she will see that he is not absent ex- 
cept under necessity. Those are reasons 
why we will continue with this new 
plan which is helping us to cut down 
absenteeism. 


Children Have Influence 


Not to be overlooked in the value 
of the prize book going into the home 
with all of its attractive merchandise, 
are the youngsters of the family. What 
boy would not like to have a cocker 
spaniel like “Boots”, or a wire haired 
terrier for a prize. And for the young 
lady of the home there are toilet kits, 
manicure sets, and dressing gowns. 
While the contest is only several 
months old to date, we know from 
prizes already sent for, that children 
have considerable to do with their 
selection in many cases. 

Men also find a good reason for 
regular attendance, even if not urged 
by their wives, when they see the 
array of articles they want. They are 
attracted to such prizes as fine travel- 
ing bags, handsome lounging robes, 
complete shaving sets, stylish shirts 
and ties. The merchandise we offer 
as prizes in this catalog was carefully 
selected for style and quality. 

After we had made the decision in 
favor of merchandise for prizes, we 
enlisted the codperation of Belknap & 
Thompson, Inc., specialists in this 
field. They designed and produced the 
beautiful thirty-two-page catalog con- 
taining “showcase” pictures and de- 
scriptions of the prize articles they 
place on display. They also direct the 
handling of the contests, provide the 
coupons, and deliver the prizes. This 
greatly simplifies the entire procedure. 

We call our plan a Lyon’s Prize At- 
tendance Contest and Jack-Pot for 
“Regular Fellows.” This term specifi- 
cally refers to that part of it which 
provides for awarding certificates ex- 
changeable for prizes to employes with 
the required record of attendance, 
with a chance to win extra merits. 

All hourly employes below rank of 
department foreman and all monthly 
employes below the rank of assistant 
department manager are eligible to re- 
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ceive the prize certificates. The plaoll -ontes 


embraces the offices as well as oy; oroval 


factories. These certificates are each Eve 
worth fifty Prize Merits and are issue; = 
every pay day to employes who have = 4 


been regular in attendance during th speed 


pay period. For perfect attendance Th 
during a three-month period, two ad. sae 
ditional bonus certificates totaling 10 eS > 
Prize Merits are given. ~_ 
Dear ( 
Three Ways to Win Ho 
yseTu 


The Jack-Pot drawing is held every giving, 
Monday following pay day. All! whom & 
have been regularly on their jobs dur- t4 
ing the period can enter the Jack-PodM i. hel; 
drawing simply by writing their named sum p 
on the stubs of their certificates andj The 


dropping them in one of the com- we 

ed ibe 
pany’s suggestion boxes. The lucky cha: 
ones at these drawings have the chancellfthree w 


to win a first prize of 200 merits andy |. Be 


v ner 
pe! 


a number of other prizes each worth”? B 
100 merits. Bone 

Thus, there are three ways to winl 3 Bi 
(1) throughfiidrawing 
period. 


Prize Merit certificates: 
regular attendance during any pay 

period; (2) regular attendance for bog 
quarter year; (3) through the Jack#isy me 





Pot drawing. with yo 
: : more ce! 

isunder 
To offset any possible misunderge 


standing, we set up qualifications ime: pro, 
which we stated: “a 
1. Absence due to any cause dur oe 
ing a pay period will result in loss off... ll 
Prize Merits and Jack-Pot chances toghyy wir 
that period only. an win 
2. In event of certified illness of 
injury occurring after start of work Lyon 
time lost that day will not count a Earl | 
absence. Time lost on subsequent day 
will count as absence. Lyon can mak@@Distriby 
no exceptions for justified illness or in 


B lmme 
jury because of these two reasons “a 
(a) justified illness or injury also hurt 10x14 


production; (b) Lyon cannot take of beund 
the extra burden of determining whick sshed : 
cases are justified. Therefore it 1s ' merave 
your advantage to keep in good healt _. 
and to observe all safety rules. from P 














3. Absence on Jack-Pot day wy, ene 
result in loss of participation in drav@,, parti 
ing. BM plaine: 

4. The contest will last indefinitelyfion the j, 
It is understood that the company hig, c 
the right to withdraw this offer @ w,, 
any time and that all decisions Mi real sal 
garding the awarding of Prix Mer: my 
certificates shall be made by the com would , 


pany and these decisions shal! be ne mautif 
Shortly before the contest was 00 "pk, 

put into operation officers anc ma 

agers at both plants received the 1 





lowing memorandum: do } 
The Executive Committee ha pon he 
a prize attendance contest to be tad “Regula 
Lyon's Prize Attendance Contest +1¢ JB 
Pot for “Regular Fellows.” W: ce Be 
a number of methods of reducing + se", the 
ism at Lyon, but this is the bis est A book ar. 
most comprehensive plan. To Pp n Rave Pe, 
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contest. it was necessary for us to get ap- 
sroval ‘rom the War Labor Board. 

Even though it will cost the company a 
creat deal of money, it will be money well 
spent | it reduces our current absenteeism 
ate to a reasonable figure and helps to 
seed war production. 


The following letter was mailed to 
every employe who could be eligible to 
enter the contests: 

Worker: 


How would you like to win attractive, 
eful merchandise for yourself or for gift- 
vithout a bit of extra effort and at 
ra cost to you? 
right, you can do so if you are will- 
be on the job regularly and there- 
your company turn out its max! 
roduction in the war effort. 
ittached rules provide for three 
which you can get Prize Merit 
- which you can exchange for 
merchandise of your own selection. These 
three ways are as follows: 
Be on the job every day during a 


Dear ( 


ways 1! 


ertincates 


y pe od 
Be on the job every day for a quar 
apt 
Be one of the winners in the Jack-Pot 
drawings which will follow every pay day 
basing 
In a few days, you will receive a big 
italog showing the wide selection of valu- 
le merchandise which you can get free 
wth your Prize Merit certificates. The 
nore certificates you accumulate, the more 
merchandise you can get and the more 
war production we can give to our coun- 


You're going to be excited and enthusi- 

wtic about this contest. Pitch right in and 
in all you can. Remember: the more 
u win, the quicker our fighting men 
n win—and come back home 


Yours very truly, 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Earl D. Power, President. 


Distribute Catalog of Prizes 


Immediately following this mes- 

uge, every Lyon worker received the 
\xl4 in., thirty-two-page catalog 
und in a red, white, and blue var- 
ished cover and filled with splendidly 
mgraved illustrations of the selected 
merchandise. A letter to employes 
‘om President Power printed inside 
te front cover invited all employes 
© participate in these contests and 
“plained the importance of keeping 
nthe job. The letter read as follows: 
[ Worker: 


serious business yet, there 
tisfaction in knowing that we're 
ngs here at Lyon to help win it. 
peaking of winning how 
1 like to win your share of the 
prizes illustrated in this prize 
ply by being a “Regular Fel- 


ir Fellow’ means many things 
t person to have around, ready 
x her part no matter what the 
e, making suggestions, helping 
kers to do a better job. Yes, 
Fellows” are all-round “good 
gals.” 

“Regular Fellows” who will 
rizes shown in this big prize 
he Lyon men and women who 
t Attendance Records. 


A wide selection of prizes used in the Lyon Metal Products attendance contest are displayed 
in cases all over the plant so employes may inspect them and make a mental selection 


I do not have to tell you the importance 
of being regularly on the job day in and 
day out. The success of our entire war 
effort depends on it. But to make it even 
more attractive, we have arranged for 
Lyon employes with Perfect Attendance 
Records to win these beautiful prizes abso 
lutely free. The easy rules shown in the 
back of this book give you complete de- 
tails on how you can get your share. 
Everybody wins! And, I, personally, want 
to see every worker win one or more of 
the many prizes illustrated. Here's luck 
to all “Regular Fellows.” 

Sincerely yours, 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, 
Earl D. Power, President. 


Thus was inaugurated the Lyon 
Prize Attendance Contest for “Regu- 
lar Fellows” which has brought good 
results up to date in reducing absen- 
teeism and labor turnover. 


Display Prizes 


To keep a sustained interest, we in- 
stalled, throughout the plants, show- 
case displays of many of the prizes. 
Plenty of talk in our house organ, 
“Lyon News,” also aroused immediate 
and enthusiastic interest. To be a 
“Regular Fellow” soon became re- 
garded as a distinction to be desired 
regardless of the prize inducement. 
The chance to win that title is, we 
believe, one of the reasons for the in- 
stant and continued this 
plan. Offering the free certificates 
alone, exchangeable for merchandise, 
would, undoubtedly, have brought 
highly satisfactory results. However, 
realizing the allurement that winning 
something tangible has for almost 
everybody, we hold Jack-Pot draw- 
ings in which all “Regular Fellows” 


INC 


success of 
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can participate with the possibility of 
getting extra free certificates. 

The “Lyon News” was more widely 
read, as it publicized the plan from 
the worker’s standpoint. The an- 
nouncement was made when the cata- 
logs and the president’s letter were 
mailed. All the rules were given so 
there could be no misunderstanding 
and, from that time on, the “News” 
has given itself the top billing, devot- 
ing ample space in every issue to keep 
up the interest. 

The location of the Jack-Pot draw- 
ing is changed each pay period. The 
department where the drawing is to be 
held is asked to select its most lucky 
representative for the purpose of 
drawing out the names. This cere- 
mony is given advance publicity on 
the bulletin boards, telling the place 
and the time of the Jack-Pot drawing. 
For the first few drawings attractive 
girls carrying banners and preceded 
by a bugler marched through the 
factory. 

Every Jack-Pot drawing 
plenty of publicity among associates 
of the winner. With nine Jack Pot 
winners at the Aurora factory, five at 
the Chicago Heights factory, and four 
in the general offices, lightning seems 
to strike in lots of places every pay 
period. 

The first issue of bonus certificates 
for three months of perfect attend- 
ance has just been made. Along with 
the certificate went a congratulatory 
note to the employe for his perfect 
attendance. 

Right at this point we want to 

(Continued on page 154) 
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The Inland Steel Company's fiftieth anniversary book is a colorful and interesting piece 
of work. Opposite the opening page of the story is one of the six full color reproductions 
of paintings which dramatically show the production of steel and some of its many uses 


ecording the Company History 


The story should be presented in a form attractive 


and interesting to others than the company officials 


@ THE GROWTH of companies 
makes the history of an industry. The 
expansion of industries pace the 
growth of a country. The history of 
both make the history of a nation. 
Thus, other than marking a company’s 
fiftieth or hundredth anniversary, re- 
cording its history in some permanent 
form serves a much broader purpose 
as well. 

To write the company’s history so 
that it will be of interest to others 
than remaining 
founded it and are now of its official 
family knack and broad 
while mildly 


those persons who 
requires a 
viewpoint. Customers, 
interested, perhaps, in their sources of 
supply, as a rule are not interested 
in their family Therefore, 
while company stories should be fac- 
purposes, they 


albums. 
tual for historical 
should carry some sparkle of romance 
and drama to make them flow 
smoothly and maintain interest. 


Much can be done to create interest 
in a company history book by proper 
illustration and decoration, which 
should utilize both good photography 
and artwork. The format of the book, 
likewise, should be attractive and of 
such character that the story does not 
appear heavy or of greater length than 
one of just passing interest might care 
to peruse. This may be accomplished 
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through the layout of the type page, 
the size of type used for body matter, 
headings, and captions of illustrations, 
the width of margins, the handling of 
illustrations and decorations, the use 
of color to provide variety for the 
eyes, and the paper. 

The page size should be such that 
the book will fit standard files or book- 
cases, should the recipient wish to 
keep it, as well as be a size which will 
enable a dramatic presentation of the 
contents. Although the binding 
should contribute permanency to the 
work, it need not be expensive. And 
once a lot of work and money has 
been put into a book of this charac- 
ter, some thought and provision should 
be given to packaging it so it will 
arrive at its destination in good order. 

One anniversary book which seems 
to have been planned and executed 
with these points, and perhaps many 
others, in mind, is that of Inland 
Steel Company, titled “50 Years of 
Inland Steel.” It, in fact, is more 
than a history of Inland Steel Com- 
pany; it will give the layman a very 
good idea of the development of the 
steel industry during the last fifty 
years, not only as to size, but as to 
technological developments. And yet 
the book has only sixty-four pages, 


many of them full-page illustrations. 


enterprise” 


Those who are “free 
minded, might even point to the stor) 
as an example of achievement under 
such a system. 

The foreword introduces the story 
thus: “This is a story of growth. It 
is a story of daring, too. For the 
men who founded the Inland Steel 
Company in the midst of a bad de- 
pression had more nerve than capital. 
But they had faith, too; and vision, 
and courage, and the capacity to work 
and plan. Behind the story of the 
growth of Inland Steel is the story 
of the men who risked their time ané 
their resources to build the company 

“Men like George H. Jones, for ¢x- 
ample. He was a salesman, and 3 
good one. But he quit his job to jo 
a new and risky venture...” 

In this natural, jaunty style, W ayde 
Grinstead has dramatized the story o 
the company from facts which took 
months of tireless effort to abstract 
from musty records. It tells the ro 
mantic story of how Joseph I Block 
and Joseph E. Porter were interested 
in forty carloads of second hand ma 
chinery on a railroad siding hich 
might be turned into an iron orks. 
They had the vision and cour and 
today the country in its wartime nee? 
has another great steel producing % 
ganization which is exerting every & 
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fort to bring the day of victory closer. 

An interesting technique has been 
employed in presenting the fifty-year 
history. In relating the story, the 
fifty years, without being tagged, are 
created by periods, following which 
ze highlights of interesting and 
memorable happenings and develop- 
ments in the history of the country, 
thus mixing the history of the com- 
pany with the history of the country, 
ind enabling the reader to fix in his 
mind the time element involved. The 
national history material runs through 
the text in italics without being set 
f with subheads or division marks. 
This feature alone forms a splendid 
U. §. and world history outline and 
idds considerable to the fascination of 
the story told. 

In addition to the historical facts 
of the company, the book also touches 
m the employe relations and activities, 
mostly by dramatic pictures and 
captions. 

A feature of the book is a series of 
ix reproductions of oil paintings in 
color depicting the production of steel 
ind its applications in industry, home, 
transportation, agriculture, and war. 
These were done by Paul Gerding, 
prominent Chicago artist. Across a 
spread of pages also is a color repro- 
duction of a painting of the Inland 
Steel Indiana Harbor plant. 

The growth of the company is 
ividly portrayed by a reproduction 
of an old wood cut of the company’s 
original plant and many photographic 
llustrations of subsequent plant ex- 
pansions. There are a number of full- 
page photographic illustrations of the 
dramatic operations in the plants, giv- 
ng tl 
making of steel from the ore and coal 
mines to the packaging of silver-like 


e reader a pictorial story of the 


sheets of tin plate by women with 
rubber-f iced gloves. 

All photographic illustrations are 
n brown tones. Decorative sketches 
which appear on most of the pages are 
handled in a combination of brown 
ind gray blue. These sketches picture 
some of the historical events which 
paral] the story, such as “Little 
Egypt ind the dance she did which 
shocked the Midway of the Columbian 


Exp m in Chicago, the year the 
comy was founded; a scene at the 
*Xposicion; an early steam train; an 
ld smithy; and similar scenes 
relat » the text and pictures. 

T ok has an 834 x 1154-in. 
page and is case bound in stiff 
card with a lithographed cover 
in | ray accentuating a framed 
steel scene in full color. The 
end carry a gray lithographed 
monta f air brush drawings of 


ntinued on page 146) 
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These full-page photographic illustrations help tell a dramatic story of steel production 








The company's employe relations and services are presented vividly in numerous photographs 
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By ROLAND S. NEFF 


Publicity Director, R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


Setting Un A Publicity Department 


A news man can be a real asset to the company in its 


@ THE PUBLICITY MAN and his 
specific duties and goals ought to be 
receiving some mighty serious con- 
sideration these days. Particularly in- 
terested should be those small to mid- 
dle-sized industries and_ businesses 
which have grown rapidly on the tide 
of war production and which intend 
to stay afloat in the highly competi- 
tive peacetime ahead. 

Publicity man? Call him something 
else if you like, but he is the chap 
who will handle your local postwar 
newspaper publicity. His primary 
thought will always concern spread- 
ing helpful good will among your own 
workers, neighbors and the community 
at large, via local newspaper and radio 
channels. 

You may be hiring a veteran news- 
paper man. Or you may be making 
such publicity work a “major” among 
other duties of a fellow executive or 
editorial novice already within your 
employe ranks. The following is 
based upon transfer of a regular news- 
paper man to your pay roll, but the 
recommendations are generally true 
for any new publicist. 


You Are “Aladdin” 


The publicity man is a relatively 
new genie in most of industry. The 
right Aladdin can make him really 
constructive. You then, as the 
thoughtful lamp-rubber, will: 


1. Understand the publicity man’s 
personal problems, internally and 
externally, and act thereon. 

2. Establish company publicity 
policies. 

3. Know what to print and what 
not to print. 


4. Maintain 
program. 


a helpful correlating 


You may think the first considera- 
tion strange. But the publicity man’s 
personal “predicament” should be the 
initial study, if only for chronological 
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public and employe relations if he operates properly 


reasons. The phrase is tattered but 
true—a happy employe is the best em- 
ploye. 

We'll say you have hired, or intend 
to hire, an experienced newsman. You 
want him experienced because he’s go- 
ing to use his training to gollect and 
write your company’s news yarns. 
Maybe you even expect his old friend- 
ships to enhance the quality and quan- 
tity of news space you might thus 
command. 


Give Him A Chance 


Your publicity man will do all these 
things for you—if you will patiently 
grant him “transition” time. 

Transition? He has been—and don’t 
smile; the adjective has strong mean- 
ing, however idealistic—an objective 
reporter. Now he must learn to think 
in terms of your products. He can’t 
help but begin to see his story sub- 
jects with a definitely partisan eye. 
No longer can he be aloof, objective. 

His old newspaper buddies know he 
has a new axe to grind. It’s only hu- 
man that they are going to scan his 
company copy closer, and objectively, 
because his is but one of hundreds of 
subjects presented for their digest each 
day. 

Thus your publicity man has be- 
come a convert to the general adver- 
tising, rather than editorial field. He 
faces problems not unlike those of a 
political or religious convert. He is 
keenly aware that he has left his ex- 
perienced post in news writing to work 
with men who pull every word for its 
best meaning. He has become a ner- 
vous cub all over again. And a cub 
always needs all the understanding and 
help he can get. 

Pick His Title Carefully 

Company news policies begin with 
your publicity man’s working title. 
Shall he just sign a vague, uncom- 
manding “news bureau”, or will you 
give him the help of a title akin to 
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the dignified calling cards your 
“other” company salesmen use? 

Some companies prefer to designate 
their advertising staffs as “publicity 
departments,” though their personnel 
is interested almost solely in paid copy. 
Naturally, then, their newsman would 
require a different title. He might be 
“news editor”, “publicity manager”, 
“public relations director”, or some- 
thing else suitable. 

The public relations director, how- 
ever, usually handles many duties in 
addition to straight news publicity; it 
would seem wiser to dangle that title, 
and even more important work, before 
your newsman as “success bait”. Le- 
Tourneau has an advertising and pub- 
lic relations department, with the pub- 
licity director occupying his own, spe- 
cific niche. 


Begin the “Beat” 


Regardless, public announcement 
should immediately establish your 
plant reporter and set forth his duties 
as official company spokesman. Tell 
those within your organization they 
have a trained reporter available for 
their time-saving convenience, and all 
official news business should be cleared 
through him. Tactfully lead your 
newspaper editors, local radio staffs 
and others affected to know he is the 
man who will get them the right an- 
swers, quickest, when they have com- 
pany questions. 

Give your publicity man a company 
news “beat”, right from the start. 
Don’t send him out to “talk” to your 
fellow executives. He knows what 4 
news beat is; he'll approach it with 
contagious confidence. 

Set the beat up on a periodical basis. 
Be sure it lists your top executives, 4 
well as the personnel, police ard, 
fire, safety, office, production, plant 
and other department heads. Even the 
union. leaders should be includ, " 
your publicity man is to be pr ired 
for emergency publicity work. 
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Watch Fundamentals 


There are several fundamentals, 
some automatic with the right kind of 
publicity man, in connection with his 
work. One of the first of these in- 
cludes making a list of editors’ names, 
phone numbers, addresses and desk lo- 
cations, working hours, and even edi- 
torial idiosyncracies. Yes, the experi- 
enced newsman will know all these 
things, but suppose he is out of town 
or ill and an inexperienced substitute 
has to handle an emergency story? 


The trained publicity man will un- 
derstand and abide by newspaper space 
problems. He’ll understand when some 
downtown newspaper calls your bull- 
dozer blade a “plow”. He won’t 
charge irately into the newsroom; he’ll 
institute a steady, pleasing barrage of 
nomenclature and general industrial 
education among that paper’s staff, so 
it won’t happen too many times again. 


Your publicity man will further 
try to train the newspapers to realize 
that your company’s news isn’t all to 
the company’s benefit. The news- 
paper’s readers want their facts cor- 
rect, particularly those subscribers who 
work in your plant and are naturally 
critically minded toward your com- 
pany news. The editors will be phon- 
ing your publicity man and assigning 
him to do company stories for them, 
as soon as the idea permeates! 


It Pays to Advertise 


Mr. Advertising Manager—run pub- 
lic relations advertising in your local 
press. Unless yours is a generally do- 
mestic commodity, you may never sell 
a single product to any such reader. 
But you’ll thereby do unlimited mo- 
rale-building among your present em- 
ployes, make others want to work at 
your place, and generally create a lot 
of local friends who will be loyal when 
depressions, labor troubles and other 
adversities strike home. Postwar plan- 
ning ads are particularly useful just 
now to this end. (See IM, Dec. °43, 


On the other hand—and this is 
vitally important—never lead loca] 
press men to feel you expect better 
news column space because you are a 
paid advertiser. Keep advertising and 
publicity entirely separate. The only 


steps off this beaten path are the un- 
ust mes, such as running a joint 
ne’ id advertising program in war 
wo recruiting. 

e story isn’t absolutely news- 
a don’t submit it, even if you 
hay louble-truck advertisement ap- 
pe the same day. Nix on useless 
Proj ida, which can do far more 
hari n good. Your editors will be 
gent impressed with this policy, 
part rly if you have occasion to 





Clippings of LeTourneau publicity is pasted in a scrapbook and circulated to all the plants 


present an occasional specific instance 
to them. 


Knows Worth While News 


Thirdly, when it comes to knowing 
what to print, as well as what not 
to print, you may learn your company 
newsman knows more on the subject 
than you. Your trained reporter has a 
naturally less rutted outlook on gen- 
eral company news, because he hasn’t 
been so close to it. 

He is to be equally trusted on word- 
ing stories which could upset insur- 
ance matters. He knows your tax 
accountants’ dilemma if the papers 
use the wrong figure on a fire loss. 
He’s trained to be sensible in wording 
articles concerning labor relations, 
military matters and censorship, trade 
secrets and red tape in general. A 
word of caution here: when in doubt, 
let your affected department chief or 
chiefs see the news copy before it 
leaves your office. 

In general, the following industry 
and business story subjects are always 
around: 

Promotions. 

Factory and office property addi- 
tions. 

Large or unusual orders. 

Increases in employe personnel, and 
why. 

General raises and bonuses. 

Visiting dignitaries. 

Employe sports, music and other 
activities. 

Civic drives, such as war bonds, 
Red Cross, etc. 

Labor contracts and afhliated labor 
actions. 

Holiday work schedules. 
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Financial statements and annual re- 
ports. 

New products. 

Unusual uses of “hometown” prod- 
ucts far away 

Your publicity man, covering his 
beat, already knows the foregoing are 
And he will find more 
Let him 


news leads. 
as he makes his daily rounds. 
worry about the details. 
Urge your man to be friendly with 
the house organ editor and company 
photographer. The former is often 
offended when scooped by the home- 
town daily. Conversely, he can give 
your press representative some mighty 
good tips on swell public press yarns 
not desired in the house organ. Your 
industrial photographer is able to take 
grand still pictures of your machin- 
ery, but he needs a tactful publicity 
man around when he’s shooting in- 
dividuals for local press consumption. 


Back Him Up 


Fourth: keep a monthly publicity 
Route it to all your ex- 
ecutives. Present the book so they 
know not only who prepared the 
stories, but understand that, through 
his specialized efforts, each account 
appeared in its best possible light in 
behalf of your institution. Be sure 
they realize the publicity man is thus 
doing his important share of the all- 
around public relations program for 
your firm. 

If you have branch plants about the 
nation, route the publicity book to 
each one’s executive staff. Have 
your publicity man, by all means, visit 
the other plants as often as necessary. 
See that he establishes a news agent 
within the employe personnel of each 


(Continued on page 152) 


scrapbook. 
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Here is the apparatus which the author of this article set up for taking 
photographs of parts for use in parts manuals and instruction books on 
war equipment, and a typical unretouched photograph taken by this 
method showing the lighting effect obtained wh 

to a minimum. A sanded glass lighted from below forms the background 


ich holds retouching costs 


Making Retouched Photos for Parts 
and Justruction BReohks 


This advertising man prefers them to shaded drawings 
and tells how he devised equipment to make them 


@ THE ARTICLE in the December 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, by Ken 
Cook and Milt Lohr, “Building Better 
Parts Catalogs for War and Postwar 
Use,” was very interesting, but I take 
issue with the authors’ contention that 
shaded line drawings are superior to 
retouched photographs. 





Photo without retouching; note lighting 
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At Homelite, we were faced with 
the same problem of furnishing ex- 
ploded views for Army Air Force, 
Ordnance, Engineers, and _ Signal 
Corps. In our commercial instruction 
and parts books, we had used conven- 
tional parts layouts; hence exploded 
views were entirely new to us. 


2 tae 
, 
jo 
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Photograph after it has been retouched 


We checked with one photographer 
and retoucher and finally went to 
Raritan Arsenal, where the publica- 
tions section had set up quite elabo- 
rate photographic equipment. As 3 
result of these investigations, we de- 
cided that by obtaining photographs 
of high quality we could hold our re- 
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Application of the retouched phot aph 
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By J. H. MAXWELL, JR. 


Pyblications Director, Homelite 
Corporation, Port Chester, N. Y. 


touching costs to a minimum and still 
have good reproducible copy. 

With a total expenditure of about 
$500, we set up a photographic studio 
in our Greenwich plant. We knew 
from past experience that the most 
dificult task in photographing small 
parts is to maintain even distribution 
of light around the parts. To accom- 
plish this, we built a boxlike frame 
in which we mounted a 4x 5-foot 
piece of plate glass. To avoid reflec- 
tions and highlights, the top side of 
the glass was sand-blown to give it a 
dull finish. We then mounted fluor- 
escent lights inside the box and painted 
the inside white to help distribute the 
light evenly. This solved the prob- 
lm of under-lighting, but we still 
had to work out top-lighting. We 
finally evolved a tentlike shield which 
was suspended by pulleys over the 
ground glass. The front side of this 
thield was left open, so that the 
camera stand could be wheeled into 
place, and fluorescent lights were 
mounted on the other three sides. 
Three lights were then mounted on 
the camera stand, and perfectly uni- 
form lighting was obtained over the 
whole area. 

To eliminate the necessity of 
mounting all the parts on blocks to 
position them in their proper planes, 
we decided to shoot down on the 
parts. By doing this, the parts could 
be placed directly on the glass and 
still give the proper illusion. Another 
advantage of this camera angle was 
that it permitted us to hide whatever 
blocks were required under the part 
itself. Both of these factors are im- 
portant in holding down retouching 
costs, 

The only complication was a 
method of supporting the camera in 
the proper position. We priced com- 
mercial camera stands, but the cost 
of one large enough to meet our re- 
quirements was staggering. We de- 
cided to enlist the aid of our mainte- 
nance superintendent, and explained 
our predicament to him. With the 
company welding equipment and sev- 
tral lengths of 2'-in. pipe, he soon 
made a satisfactory stand. The camera 


Was mounted on a bar which slid on 
‘wo upright pipes, so that adjustment 
could be made for various size parts 
layouts. The complete stand was 
mounte| on castors, so that it could 


be moved easily. Two set screws were 
placed in front of the rear castors to 
lock the stand in position when de- 
‘ted. When we first mounted the 
‘amera on the stand, it was precari- 








With the properly lighted original photo, the finished retouched work is easily developed 
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Here is a reproduction of the retouched photo after the parts were labeled and numbered 


Command and Ordnance have com- 

base and pushing the uprights tight mented favorably on the art work we 

against the front of the lighting box, have submitted to them. 

we overcame this. We realize that this treatment 
The results which we obtained with might not be feasible for large or very 

this home built studio have been ex- heavy equipment, but it is very well 

tremely gratifying. Both Air Service (Continued on page 128) 


ously balanced, but by weighting the 
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By CAPT. HARRY E. SHUBART 


Officer-in-Charge, "Plane Facts" 
Patterson Field, Fairfield, O. 


Are Army Pullications Setting A Neu 
Paltern for Industrial Magazines? 


Terse, factual, practical, profusely illustrated books 
may create demand for new technique in business papers 


@ APPARENTLY UNIQUE among 
Army publications, the Air Service 
Command has introduced a popular- 
technical news periodical for a new 
and potent readership. The publica- 
tion, a monthly, is unoriginally titled 
“Plane Facts”, and it seems to offer 
food for thought from several stand- 
points: 

1. The audience is a virgin one— 
the new airborne generation’s parts 
suppliers and mechanics. It takes a 
dozen or so of each to put one pilot 
in the air. 

2. These men and women, most o° 
whom formerly could not even op- 
erate a can opener, have become tech- 
nically oriented, now can be talked to 
in terms of solenoids and sperry sights, 
assemblies and sub-assemblies. 

3. Improvisation and standardiza- 
tion, albeit strangers, have become 
bedfellows, form an integral part of 
this business, and are reflected in 
“Plane Facts.” 

It will be a wise industry which 
knows its own children, say, five 
years from now. 

Basic to the launching of “Plane 
Facts” was the fact that two million- 
odd men, not to mention thousands of 
women, flourish today in the Army 
Air Forces where a few thousand grew 
a short four years ago. These millions 
have the unglamorous job of supplying 
tens of thousands of parts and main- 
taining hundreds of types of aircraft 
fighting in our global war. The few 
thousand who had this job four years 
ago were hard-bitten veterans who 
knew all the angles. The majority of 
those sharing this responsibility today 
are rookies. Their experience level is 
an average of three months against 
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five years in the old days. They know 
few of the angles. 

To help inform and inspire this vast 
army of relatively unskilled in the 
skilled field of aircraft maintenance, 
the Air Service Command, largest 
command in the Army Air Forces, 
headed by Maj. Gen. Walter Hale 
Frank, gave birth to “Plane Facts.” 


Directed to Ground Crew 

Distribution was not for the officer, 
or the supervisor. It was for the 
grease-covered mechanic and the sup- 
ply depot worker, the man or woman 
with the simple task of getting the 
right parts to the right place and the 
mechanic responsible for getting the 
right parts in the right place. 

There was to be nothing fancy 
about the book. It was designed of 
pocket size to encourage the boys and 
girls to carry it around with them, 
read it during lunch or “smoke 
periods.” 

The first edition of “Plane Facts” 
appeared in June, 1943. It was an 
offset job with sixteen pages plus use- 
ful curve. Its circulation was 50,000. 

These instructions were given to 
the early staff of “Plane Facts”: 

1. “Plane Facts” is being published 
for the information and inspiration of 
ASC personnel in combat and domestic 
areas. 

2. “Plane Facts” must be read. 
Therefore, our first objective is to 
make it eminently readable. 

3. Pictures are paramount. Still art, 
diagrams, or thumb nails for each 
story are desired. 

4. “Plane Facts” will encourage 
and give credit to individuals by (a) 
bylines, (b) credit in storics. 


4. “Plane Facts” editors are not two 
regard themselves as technicians. They 
are reporters and rewrite men and 
women. Technical information and 
evaluation in all stories is to come 
from collaborating technicians in other 
sections and branches of the Com- 
mand. 

After four issues, the scope of the 
publication was enlarged from concen- 
tration on the maintenance of aircraft 
to include the supply and training-per- 
sonnel work of the command and 
distribution was increased from fifty 
thousand to nearly half a million, with 
emphasis on overseas circulation. The 
job was changed from offset to letter 
press and an extra color throughout 


was added. 
Contents Must Be Practical 


In many ways “Plane Facts” wa 
experimental. It was designed as 3 
trade-technical journal in contrast © 
the personalized house organ or thrill 
ing story type of publication. Th 
test of all editorial content was, “Dos 
this story affect maintenance or sup 
ply?” and “Does it have content which 
will help men and women workers ® 
foreign and domestic installations 4 
their jobs better?” A premium Ws 
placed on pictures of equipment, 
diagramatic illustrations of installa- 
tions and maintenance technique. 4 
taboo was placed on personal picturts 
Departments were held to a minimum. 
After seven issues there were only 
four, “Can You Beat This?”’, an = 
side front cover feature; “T. 0. 
(Technical Order) Review;” ‘Wert 
ASCing You,” a quiz; and “Swing? 
Down the Line,” a letters-to-the-edr 
tor gum session. 

The early staff, inexperienced am 
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Typice! covers and inside pages of “Plane 
Facts, monthly publication of the Air Ser- 
vice Command designed for the exchange 
of idees by men and women who supply 
parts, and service Army craft the world over 


definitely small, was organized, given 
“beats”, forced to double in brass as 
editors, copy-readers, technical re- 
garchers, legmen, production special- 
sts, and circulators. With 50,000 cir- 
culation and a sixteen-page book the 
ob was no cinch. With the substan- 
tial sixty-four and nearly ten times 
the initial distribution, it assumed 
smewhat difficult proportions. No 
mall part of the launching problem 
was limiting editorial scope, establish- 
ing the specialized nature of the publi- 
cation, and developing dependable 
news sources, which is not, of course, 
unique to “Plane Facts.” 

Distribution was designed for one 
copy to each four persons, again with 
emphasis on overseas distribution. Body 
stock was kept down to forty-pound 
weight. Weight of the book—one hun- 
dred copies for fifteen pounds—made 
it possible to get high speed distribu- 
tion of limited numbers to overseas 
areas by air. 

Two major facts were disclosed: 

1. Despite the greenness of per- 
sonnel in this relatively new field of 
aircraft maintenance, soldiers in com- 
bat areas and men and women in 
domestic installations, forced by neces- 
ity, develop their own ways to do 
things, and frequently better ways. 
A concise technical publication such 
a “Plane Facts” permitted dissemina- 
tion of these better ways and an 
evaluation otherwise unavailable. 

2. For training and job description 
purposes such a publication can be 
nighly useful to highlight necessary 
t desirable work on aircraft when 
modifications and new equipment ap- 
pear by the hundreds. 


Readers Are Hyper-critical 


Men and women who handle air- 
craft repair and maintenance, like 
others who handle bedrock jobs in 
these critical times, learn rapidly. They 
we hyper-critical, properly so. They 
‘tannot be fooled even some of the 
ime with glittering generalities. When 
they are told of the sub-assembly they 
astalled yesterday, the brace they 
ixed, the parachute they rigged, they 
ae critical and volatile. Editorial con- 


tent a publication designed for 
‘hem must be more than interesting. 
‘mus: be important. 

In old days, while manufac- 
‘urers produced for the Army Air 
Forces, cheir production was not ex- 
clusive for this consumer and com- 
Petition played no small part in their 
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Aunual Calendar Review —continues 


@ THE 1944 Thompson Products, 
Inc., calendar carries a dedicatory mes- 
sage on its translucent fly sheet which 
“To the great fighter planes of 
the United Nations the men and 
women who built them . . . the pilots 
who fly them and the skies that 
are a highway to victory.” Following 
through, the calendar’s illustrations 
are lithographed reproductions of 
Charles H. Hubbell’s authentic and 
vigorous oils portraying twelve of the 


says, 


outstanding fighter planes of U. S., 
England and Soviet Russia in flight. 
data plane’s 


Accompanying gives 


span, speed, engine, armament and 
type of cloud formation shown in the 
painting. The calendar paper is heavy 
linen finish stock with an over-all 
fabric-like tint framing the illustra- 
tion. Between the two smaller date 
blocks at the lower part of the page, 
gleams the gold Thompson trophy. A 


matching booklet accompanies the cal- 
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endar, with a page devoted to each 
plane pictured, giving details on its 
history of design, present use, etc. 
Reproductions of the twelve panels 
for framing are made available at 
$2.50 per set. 

Standard Oil Company unites in 
one calendar the outstanding artwork 
produced by some of the Gibralters 
of American industry, and creates 
thereby a distinct appreciation of the 
codperative greatness that has epitom- 
ized American production for war. 
The layout of each page includes a 
large painting or photo in color, vary- 
ing in subject according to the type 
of equipment produced by the com- 
pany represented, and shows the prod- 
uct in use on both home front and 
battle front. Beneath the picture and 
supplementing it, are black and white 
photos of the product in some phase 
of manufacture on its way to becom- 
ing the finished article shown in use 


in the illustration. Each page also 
carries a laurel-enclosed bit of copy 
entitled, “Dedicated to the Steel (or 
other) Industry—Lifelines of Steel 
from here to Victory.” Standard Oil's 
trade mark and the phrase “Lubrica- 
tion Engineering” are deftly placed 
in eye-catching spots. Calendar dates 
printed with black numerals on yel- 
low background. 

Identical in size and carrying the 
same familiar G-E format as its U. 5. 
counterpart, is the calendar of the 
Canadian General Electric. The eleven 
original oils by Walter L. Greene are 
intended to show how electricity aids 
forces and implements of Canada’ 
military, transportation, and ilian 
utility maintenance. The first page 
is a Kodachrome of a Canadian wat 
ship showing the forward deck ™ 
closeup. Calendar backgrou 18 
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By RICHARD S. SCHULTZ 


Director, Industrial Relations Methods, Inc., New York 


Personnel Tests for Use in Selecting and 


Maintaining Sates Organizations 


Procedures used by companies in doing an intelligent 


job of selecting, training, and supervising salesmen 


@ SALES ORGANIZATIONS re 
being planned, changed, redesigned, 
and streamlined to meet the demands 
of tomorrow. Among the questions 
uppermost in the thinking of sales 
executives are: 


—How to build and maintain sound 
public relations? 

—How to obtain timely and ade- 
quate customer and market informa- 
tion? 

—How to develop flexible manage- 
ment? 

—How to establish more efficient 
selection and training of sales repre- 
sentatives? 


Special planning committees are ob- 
taining many facts which will help 
in the transition and postwar period. 
A major question is: How can each 
organization profit by its own experi- 
ence in preparing for the future? An- 
ilysis of past experience of a com- 
pany in selection, training, supervision, 
stimulation and personal development 
of individual sales representatives re- 
veals critically how these procedures 
may be improved for successful build- 
ing of the sales organization. These 
manpower problems will increasingly 
ssume prominence in sales manage- 
ment. 

For example, a survey of sales rep- 
sentatives in one company shows 
the following handicaps among sales 
presentatives in the company: 


idequate general education and 


dusiness background. 

—Over-cautious analytical attitude. 
Lack of initiative and self-plan- 
hing, 

—Conflict of vocational ambitions. 

—Lack of physical stamina. 

—Poor use of time. 

—Mo-nner too serious. 

INDUS 








Chart 1—Six Essential Steps in Selection of a Sales Representative 


te 


1. Has he (she) 


been success- 
ful in varied 
contacts with 
people? 

Has he dem- 
onstrated suc- 
cess in any 
position? 

Does he have 
special knowl- 
edge or infor- 
mation? 


What can he 


do now? 


What does he 
like and want 
to do? 


What are his 
potentialities? 


INFORMATION 


Background, Per- 


sonality and 
Leadership. 
Work Experi- 
ence 

Education and 
Training. 

Ability 

Interests, Atti- 
tudes and De- 
sires 

Mental Ca- 
pacities, Physical 
Stamina, Sociabil- 
ity, Ambi- 
tion, Character, 


and Leadership. 


METHOD 


Interview, ap- 
plication form 
and test. 


Interview and 
applica- 
tion form. 


Interview, ap- 
plication form 
and test. 


Interview, ap- 
plication form, 
tests. 


Interview and 
test 


Interview, ap- 
plication form, 
credit report 
and home 
visit or inves 
tigation. 


CoMMENTS 


Consider such traits as so- 
ciability, initiative, aggressive- 
ness, emotional stability and 
self-reliance. (See Charts 4 
and 5.) 

This step should establish 
ground, experience, should 
and needs for training and 
supervision. 





Sales organizations in avia- 
tion equipment, automobiles, 
chemicals, machine tools, 
household appliances and any 
other commodity or service 
will require different basic 
information. (For example: 
mechanics, finance, chem- 
istry, aviation technology, 
etc.). Applicants fill out 
questionnaires, technical vo- 
cabulary test or sales objec- 
tion test designed to give a 
rating on special knowledge. 


Review of applicant's back- 
ground, experience should 
be included with a rating on 
General Intelligence test or 
special ability test. (See 
Charts 3, 6 and 7.) 


The 
portant. 
naires 


interview is very im- 

Special questjon- 
and test forms are 
also used to determine a 
genuine liking for people 
and preference for duties in 
sales, service and public con- 
tact work. (See Charts 2 
and 3.) 


The general intelligence test 
and the medical examination 
are definite ratings for de- 
termining future possibilities 
for sales representative and 
supervisory or executive re- 
sponsibility. Information ob- 
tained in previous steps is 
considered in final appraisal. 
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—Unfavorable attitude toward 
training and personal development. 

—Inadequate information. 

—Unsuccessful social contact with 
people. 

—Unfavorable speech mannerisms. 

—Dissatisfaction or misunderstand- 
ing about salary or compensation. 

In another survey sales representa- 
tives were asked the following ques- 
tion: “Frankly, what things can the 
company do that will be of further 
help to you as a sales representative?” 
The most frequent answers were as 
follows: 


—Better information on the use of 
advertising materials. 

—More information on company 
policies and sales programs. 

—Help in analyzing prospects and 
customer’s needs. 

—More frequent meetings designed 
to demonstrate successful and unsuc- 
cessful sales situations. 

—Opportunity for improvement in 
public speaking. 

—Better acquaintance with other 
sales representatives and supervisors 
in the company. 

—More help from experienced sales- 
men. 

—More frequent contacts with su- 
pervisors in the field. 

—More information on new prod- 
ucts of competitors. 


Salesmen Can Be Made 


The preceding facts emphasize the 
point that “salesmen can be made” 
and that good salesmen must be un- 
derstood and properly directed. The 
problem of sales personnel manage- 
ment essentially is one of discovering 
the assets and reducing the liabilities 
of each individual. This implies that 
carefully selected “average men” may 
by proper training and management 
achieve better than average or good 
sales records. 

Selection procedure may be very 
much simplified and improved by 
avoiding a common error of fondly 
hoping for a “magic or 100 per cent 
sure fire” formula for quickly finding 
top notch sales representatives. A 
sound procedure depends upon an or- 
derly method. This is an accepted 
principle in sales management for ob- 
taining such facts as potential sales 
markets, advertising effectiveness, con- 
sumer demands, etc. Dependable facts 
are also the core of the method for 
recruiting and selecting men who will 
succeed as sales representatives. 

This article illustrates procedures 
used by companies throughout the 
country in doing a better job of select- 
ing, training, stimulating, and super- 
vising sales representatives. The 
methods should have broad application 
for different industries and for organ- 
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izations in direct specialty wonsumer 
sales, in industrial sales, in retail sales, 
and in sales or services of intangibles. 
The illustrations show desirable sales 
personnel management practices. They 
should not be regard as a “quick sys- 
tem” to be superimposed upon an or- 
ganization. Improved methods of se- 
lection and the use of personnel tests 
should be built into procedures and 





management policies already in opera. 
tion in a company. The methods 
should be combined with sound pro. 
grams of training, supervision and em. 
ploye relations if best results are 
desired. 


Getting the Basic Information 


Chart 1, “Six Essential Steps in 
Selection of a Sales Representative,” 


oS, 





reach a 





Name oe - 


APPLICATION SUMMARY 

Immediately after reading the appli- 
cation, the manager should note under 
each of the seven sections of the appli- 
cation form as listed below any com- 
ments that may be helpful in the in- 
terview. The manager will then mark 
O—Outstanding; S—Satisfactory; D— 
Doubtful;?’—-More Information; before 
each of the seven sections below to in- 
dicate his impression and as a further 
guide for the interview. 


1. Physical Condition and Health. 
Home Background. 


te 


Economic Status. 
Social Activity. 


Employment History and Work 
Habits. 


6. Education and Training 


7. General Value to the Organiza- 
tion. 


OO Ooo00 
a~ ft OS 


INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 


The applicant may be asked to an- 
swer the following questions. It is not 
necessary to make any record of the 
answers. These questions are merely 
useful as a guide in stimulating the 
applicant tu talk about himself. The 
interview is one of the most critical 
tests for employment of sales repre- 
sentatives: 

1. How did you become interested in 

a position with this company? 


What did you do in a typical day 

in your last position? (Duties, 

Supervisor, Associates, Business 

Contacts, Customers.) 

3. How did you find the competitive 
situation in your previous position? 

4. What are your plans or ambitions 
for the next few years? 

5. What are you doing with your 
spare time? 

6. What do you think is the hardest 
part of selling today? 

7. How do you think postwar con’ 
ditions will affect your job as a 
salesman? 

8. Would you prefer to be given de- 
tailed instructions on how to con- 
duct a sales interview, or would 
you rather work it out for your- 
self? 

9. Why do you think a person (or 

company) should use our prod- 


tv 





Chart 2—Manager’s Appraisal Sheet for Sales Representatives 


This sheet will help the Sales Manager conduct the interview and 
final decision on suitability of the applicant. — 
prepared as a simple form for making notes on each applicant. 


It is 


2S ee 


FinaL SUMMARY AND DECISION 
Check one or more items under each 
heading which most fairly describes 
this applicant. 

1. PERSONAL EFFECTIVENESS: 


—Clever in handling situations 
—Generally optimistic. 
—Boastful. 
—Finds alibis for difficulties. 
—Analytical and critical mind 
—Arouses suspicion. 
—Worries, too sensitive. 
—Radiates enthusiasm. 
Disturbed by general conditions 
—Generally sincere and frank 
Inspires confidence. 
INTERESTS: 
-Indifferent to mechanical work 
or work with hands. 
-Likes technical or mechanical 
work. 
-Dislikes detailed work. 
—Prefers to work independently 
with little supervision. 
—Likes to work with people 
Likes detailed work like ac- 
counting, record keeping. 
Likes to be told what to do 
Likes to be allowed to 
initiative. 
-Likes outside work. 
3. Economic Drive: 
—Saves when income permits. 
—Prospects of good income a 
principal factor in application. 
—Earned money while still in 
school. 
—Interested only in earning 
enough. 
—Sensible plans for 
own living standard. 


4. GENERAL SUITABILITY: 


Check only one item or write 
in a statement which you feel 
most adequately describes 
this man’s possibilities. The 
best estimate now of this ap’ 
plicant’s probable success 4s 
a sales representative 1s 
—Will develop satisfactorily 
—A hard soles for average rec’ 
ord. 
—QOutstanding possibilities. 
—Probably suited only for speci 
territory. 
—An all around good man. 
—-Should make the grade. 
—Not recommended for emp! 
ment. 


te 


use 


improving 
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shows how “personnel tests are com- 
bined with other procedures in rating 
applicants. The word “test” as used 
in this article for the general program 
of selection of sales representatives 
has a new or broad meaning. Since 
the salesman’s job is essentially meet- 
ing and dealing with people in an 
effective manner, every contact made 
with an applicant before employment 
is actually a test in itself. All in- 
formation obtained about the individ- 
ual is regarded as part of a qualifica- 
tion test. 

The application form and the in- 
terview (See Charts 2, 3, and 4) ac- 
wally become tests and are rated by 
2 method similar to that used in the 
general intelligence or personality 
test. (See Charts 5, 6, and 7.) An 
interview question is the same as an 
examination or test question. A per- 
sn may either pass, fail, or receive a 
high or low rating. Similarly, certain 
facts about an individual such as the 
age, type of work, experience, mem- 
bership in a social or fraternal organ- 
ization, or evidence of leadership may 
be regarded as a number of different 
test questions. Each fact is rated sep- 
uwrately and a person receives a total 
low, average, or high rating. 

The general plan as outlined in 
Chart 1 is a method of progressive 
lection. The suitability of an appli- 
cant is established by a number of 
progressive steps or “hurdles.” This 
consists of the step by step accumu- 
lation of information about an ap- 
plicant. It makes possible a more 
complete and balanced appraisal of 
wsets and liabilities. Final decision 
regarding the desirability of an appli- 
cant results from a very deliberate and 
planned procedure. The findings in 
iny step in the selection procedure 
may eliminate an applicant. This 
woids unnecessary waste of time and 
‘fort in further consideration of a 
candidate. For example, it is not ad- 
visable to inquire about experience 
or special knowledge if the applicant 
tas not been successful in varied con- 
tact with people as shown in Step 1 of 
the procedure in Chart 1. 


Answers Must Be Definite 


The six essential steps in selection 
ta sales representative in Chart 1 
thould be reviewed carefully before 
turning to the other illustrations. Each 
ot the six steps in the procedure is a 
direct question which must be an- 
wered “‘yes” or “‘no” in selecting 
‘sales representative. 

The next column under “Informa- 
tion” lists in italics: Personality, Lead- 
ership, xperience, Training, Ability, 
interest;, Physical Stamina, Ambition, 
ind Character. These are essential 
qalific.tions for a sales applicant es- 


tablished through research in different 
companies and industries. 

Under “Method” in this chart is 
a brief statement of how the essential 
information may be obtained: by per- 
sonal interview, by having applicant 


fill out a record form or by a special 
test, eXamination, or questionnaire. 
Two additional procedures have 
shown much value in determining 
success and persistence of sales repre- 
sentatives. These are the credit re- 





Name —___ one 


Home Address. 


1. How many years have you lived 
in your present neighborhood? 
1 year or less__. 2 to 4 years_ 
5 years or more__— 


2. Are you married__— single en- 
gaged____—sr widowed. separated 
or divorced__— 


Number of children? None 

1. 2 3 or more_ 

4. Number of persons you support 

None. 1 2. 3 or more. 

Did you graduate grammar 

school? Yes__._ No 

6. How long were you in _ high 
school? 1 year or less__ 2 years 
_— 3 years___ 4 years or more_— 

7. Did you attend a trade or techni- 
cal school? Yes. No_— 

8. How many years of your school- 

ing were in night school? —_— 


tw 


“a 


9. How many years of your school- 
ing were in a profession? —— 
10. Have you had any courses since 
leaving school? Yes__ No__. 
What kind of course? _-__ 
11. What language other than English 
do you speak? 
12. Do you now own an automobile? 








Yes No__ 
13. Is your wife working? Yes_— 
No —— 


14. Do you own or rent your home? 
Own__— Rent__ Monthly Rent_— 
15. How much is it costing you a week 
to meet your family expenses: 
$25 to $40__ $41 to $55__ $55 


or more 

16. Do you have any life insurance of 
your own? Yes__. No__. Amount 
$__....... Any debts or liabili- 
ties other than current bills: 
ji — om 


17. About how much do you expect 
to begin earning a week on this 
job? $25 to $40__ $41 to $55 
_.. $56 to $100 Over $100__ 

18. Name any societies, clubs or or- 
ganizations in which you are now 
a member? 








19. Are you now an officer in any 
organization? Yes... No___ 

20. Did you ever make a speech in 
public, or at a club? Yes_— 
No__— 

21. How often have you made a 
speech like this in the past year? 





22. Any disabilities or handicaps: 
(Write “Yes” or “No” in blank 


space.) Hard of hearing. 
Poor eyesight or glasses__._ Lung 
or heart condition. Fallen 
arches or other foot trouble_— 
Rupture. Lame__ Others 
(specify) 





Chart 3—Sales Representative Application Form 


(Fill in this form by a cross (X) in the 
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proper place or write in the answer.) 


23. Date and nature of last illness re- 
quiring medical attention_ 


24. Any auto accidents in last five 
years? Yes... No. Give de- 
ae ee ae 


25. Any precautions or worries as to 


health: Sia 


26. How many hours a day do you 
me tc weer é€.. &... Fa. 
= = 


27. How long did you work on your 
last job? Less than 1 year_— 1 
year__. 2 years. ‘3's years =r 
more_ 


28. How many jobs have you had in 
] 


the last five years? 1 2 
3... 4 or more_— 





29. What kind of work do you pre- 
fer? Sales work__. Office work__ 
Work in plant__._ Outside work__ 
Mechanical work_— Other 
kinds__ 


30. When did you have your last 
medical examination? (Year) 





31. If unemployed at present, how 
long? Less than 1 month_— 1 to 
2 months 3 to 6 months_— 7 
months or more_— 





32. At what age did you begin to en- 
tirely support yourself? —— 


33. Have you had any previous sales 
experience in outside selling? 
None_— Less than 1 year_— 1 to 
2 years___ 3 to 4 years__. More 
than 4 years_— 


34. Has any of your outside selling 
been done after supper? Yes_— 
No_— 

35. How many nights per week do you 
like to sell after supper? None — 
aS aS ee ee 


36. Have you had any office jobs 
since leaving school? Yes—— 
No Do you like this type of 
work? Yes__ No 


37. Did you ever take a sales training 
course? (Where and when) — 
38. Do you have any hobbies, special 
interests or ability in public speak- 
ing, acting, music or _ sports? 
(What) 
39. About how often in the past year 
have you attended? Theatre_— 
Movies__. Men's social affairs__ 


Social affairs of men and women 











40. About how often in the past year 
have you played or participated 
in? Baseball__ Tennis__. Golf 


__. Swimming_. Card games_— 
Basketball Gymnasium. 
Other__ 
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THE KEY TO THE 





During 1943 ELECTRONICS increased 
its editorial content over 1942 by 
51.40% —over 360 pages—the equiva- 
lent of six extra issues. Gains in indi- 
vidual issues ranged from 21.24% to 
124.55% over the previous year. 


This increase consists of additional 
technical articles, news of develop- 
ments, and added departments for the 
information and inspiration of the de- 
sign and production engineers who are 
today creating the world of tomorrow 
in science, industry and living. It has 
proven an important addition to the 
library of the design and production 
engineers and the manufacturers who 
are preparing products for the post- 


war world. 


Here are a few of the many important 
articles that appeared in ELECTRONICS 
during 1943. Articles that, by reader 
comment surveys, have proven their 
value in new and timely content and 
overall interest to all concerned with 


electronics .. . 
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But volume alone does not tell the 
story. The added material was all 
of the same authoritative kind as 
that which during nearly 14 years 
has built for ELECTRONICS its posi- 
tion as first in its field, the text-book 
and news magazine of electronics 
in its three majer fields, Equipment, 
Communications, Industry. 


That this editorial policy has in- 
creased the value of ELECTRONICS to 
its readers is evident in the fact that 
subscriptions have increased at such 
arate as to exceed our war-restricted 
capacity to produce by over two thou- 
sand — two thousand who are impa- 
tiently waiting in line. 

This is evidence also of the increased 
value of ELECTRONICS to the adver- 
ser, 

The men who subscribe to, who read 
and study ELECTRONICS are the men 
who design, create, originate the 
products of tomorrow, and who spe- 
ify what shall go into them. 


Here is the staff responsible for the 
quality and scope of ELECTRONICS 
editorial content. 


Editor: Kerra HENNEY—In radio since 1922 
ind in the publishing business since 1925 
Western Reserve... Harvard Graduate School 


At at Bell Telephone Laboratories 
Director of the radio laboratory of 


lectronics 


PRODUCTION e 


DESIGN e 


Rapio BROADCAST Magazine . . . In 1930, 
upon the founding of ELECTRONICS by Mc- 
Graw-Hill, its Associate Editor, Managing 
Editor in 1934, Editor in 1935 


Associate Editor: W. W. MacDONaLp - 
Joined ELECTRONICS staff in 1941 after long 
experience as Editor of Rapio RETAILING. 
his years of electronic equipment manufac- 
ture, installation and maintenance experi- 
ence, his practical knowledge of applications 
of circuits fits him well for his present spe- 
cialization in industrial applications 


Western Editor: Beverty Dup ey — Elec- 
trical engineer, M. I. T . Technical Editor 
radio department CHICAGO EVENING Post, 
1924-28 Assistant Technical Editor QST, 
1929 Assistant Secretary of the Institute 
of Radio Engineers, 1930-32 . . . with Radio- 
tron Division of RCA before coming with 
ELECTRONICS in 1936. 


Associate Editor: JOHN MarkKus—Came to 
ELECTRONICS 1943. 1935-1942 was Techni- 
cal Editor at National Radio Institute in 
Washington. Was part-time Radio Editor of 
SCIENCE AND MECHANICS, and prepared 
Signal Corps instruction books as well as a 
number of technical booklets. 1933-35—As- 
sociate Editor of MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED 


Associate Editor: Vin Zevurr — Former 
Technical Editor of RADIO RETAILING, came 
to ELECTRONICS after three years teaching 
radio theory in the N. Y. City school system. 
Amateur radio operator for 17 years as well 
as broadcast engineer and communications 
operator, and has written a textbook on radio 
for use in high schools 


DonaLp G. Fink—Graduate of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology . Came to 
ELECTRONICS in 1934 after serving on the 
electrical engineering staff of M.1.T ; 
Author of “Engineering Electronics,” and 
Principles of Television Engineering” 

Now on leave in government service. 
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port which is obtained through an 
outside agency, and the home visit 
or investigation. The latter may be 
undertaken by a representative of the 
company or the local supervisor or 
manager immediately concerned with 
employment of the sales representa- 
tive. It has been established that 
home conditions and attitude of wife 
and family toward the position may 
be quite an influence on the success 
or failure of a sales representative. 





Chart 4 — Sample of Rating 
Chart for Sales Represen- 
tatives Application Form 


(See also Chart 3) 


ITEM CREDIT PoINnTs 
a ee 25-40 years... 4 
RESIDENCE l. 1 yr. or over.. 4 
MaARITAI 2. Married ..... 4 

STATUS 3. 1-3 children... 2 
DEPENDENTS .. Di O cneads 2 


a 


Graduate gram 
mar school ees 


6. 1 to 4 yrs. high 
CONE ances 2 


7. No credit.... 
8. No credit.... 
9 No credit. eee 


EDUCATION 


ta 


3 Ee ere 4 
LANGUAGE ....11. Yes ..cccs oo 
AUTOMOBILE ..12. Own automo- 
ee. ancuweds 4 
2. Bee GH «co cwe 
Homi: 14. Own home .. 2 
OwNERSHIP. . Rent under 
ere ee 2 
EXPENSES ....15. $41 to $55... 4 
INSURANCE ...16. $1000 or more 4 
EARNINGS ....17. Under $55 2 
Societies ....18. 2 or more.... 2 
19. Officer ..... 2 
ee ee Sa awe 2 
21 Three or more 2 
PHYSICAL > No. disability. 
STATUS ....23. No recent ill- 
TRESS ccoeeeces 4 
24. No auto acci 
Pn ivcaaoe 2 


25. No precautions 2 
Work Hasits.26. 8 to 10...... 2 


EXPERIENCE ..? l year or more 4 


28. 3 or less..... 4 
PREFERRED 29. Sales work .. 2 
a 30. No credit 
EMPLOYMENT 31. Unempl. 2 mo 
STATUS 2... Tg EE eS 4 
SeELF-SUPPORT .‘2. 18 years or less 2 
Oursip: 33. 1 year or more 4 
OT eer ke ae 2 


33. 3 of more.... 2 
36. No credit 
37. No credit 
Activities ...38. Personal hobby 4 
39. Three or more 
(any item) .. 4 
40. Three or more 
(any item) .. 2 
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The column on “Comments” gives 
further suggestions for each step and 
refers to other charts for illustrations. 


Appraising the Facts 
Appraisal 


Chart 2, ‘“Manager’s 
Sheet for Sales Representatives,” is a 
simple and informal procedure. It 
shows how the sales manager makes 
full use of information and progres- 
sively rates the applicant. 

A sample application form is shown 
in Chart 3. This provides facts which 
the sales manager can then “follow 
through” in a more critical manner 
during the interview. It is to be 
noted that the application form does 
not require detailed information. It 
is actually prepared as a test or ex- 
amination. Each question has been 
carefully considered as to its particu- 
lar value in selecting the type of sales 
representative required by the com- 
pany. 

The application form may be re- 
viewed before the interview in less 
than five minutes. It is then possible 
for the sales manager to rate the ap- 
plication form under the seven differ- 
ent general headings. (See Chart 2 
under Application Summary): 

—Physical Condition and Health. 

—Home Background. 

—Economic Status. 

—Social Activity. 

—Employment History and Work 
Habits. 

—Education and Training. 

—General Value to the organiza- 
tion. 

The remainder of the procedure in 
Chart 2 is self-explanatory. The en- 
tire method in this chart is thus a 
test of qualifications and covers the 
six essential steps in selection as out- 
lined in Chart 1. No other test, ex- 
amination, or questionnaire may be 
required. This method is accepted 
practice in companies wherein it seems 
undesirable or unnecessary to have a 
formal type of test. 

Chart 4 shows how the application 
form may be used in obtaining a point 
rating for an individual being consid- 
ered for employment as sales represen- 
tative. The application form in 
Chart 3 is rated by a simple statistical 
procedure. Similar standards may be 
established for each company on the 
items in the application. 

Rating Qualities 

For example, as shown in Chart 4, 
the most favorable age for a sales rep- 
sentative in this company is twenty- 
five to forty. It was also found ad- 
visable that the applicant live in 
the community for at least one year 
or more. Such standards were estab- 
lished for other facts obtained through 
the application. Each item is rated a 
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Chart 5—Sample Questions of 


a Test Designed to Measure 
Personal Effectiveness in Va. 
ried Contact With People 


(Answers checked are those receiving 
highest point rating) 
Instructions: Place a mark (x) before 
ONE answer to each question 
1. When you are with a group of 

le do you: 

..talk only now and then? 

: V .do as much talking as any- 
one? 

-keep quiet, listening to the 
others? 

.say something only when 
asked a question? 

When you first see your boss or 

other superior in the morning, do 

you: 
-wait for him to say “Good 
morning?” 

. V.generally speak to him first? 
.wait to speak until some 
business brings you together? 

3. What do you usually do when you 
are with other people: 

-make few suggestions and 

stay in the background? 

.-insist on having your way? 

. V.frequently take an active 
part in decidinoe what to do? 

-do what the others want 

to do? 

4. What are you generally like every 
day: 

. easily upset, lose self-control 
quickly, excitable, moody? 
.can “take it’ without losing 
your head, usually keep in 
fairly good spirits? 

-easily upset, but rarely show 

it? 

-able to keep your temper and 

self-control except under ex’ 

treme difficulty or pressure? 

5. How do you prefer to spend most 
of your spare time: 

. V.with many friends who like 

to do things with you? 
.alone and do things by your 
self? 
.with a few friends, but don't 
mind spending time alone? 
-with some friends and do 
things with them? 

6. When you have a suggestion to 
make to your boss, do you: 

-write it out and give it to 
him? 

.think about it a while but 
keep it to yourself? 

.wait for a good opportunity 
to tell him? 

. V.tell him about it right away? 

7. When you are at a meeting oF 
party and wish to leave, do you: 

.wait for someone else to leave 
first? 

. V.excuse yourself and 
without hesitation? 
-leave after a while wit! 
barrassment? 

....arrange with a friend t 
together? 
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Adel Precision Prod. Corp. 
Aetna Plywood & Veneer 
Aircraft Screw Products Co. 
Aircraft Tools, Inc 
Allen, L. B. Co., Inc. 
American Gauge Company 
American Phenolic Corp. 
APCO Mossberg Co 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co 
Atlas Press Company 
Aeroquip Corporation 
Aircraft Fittings Company 
Aircraft Standard Parts Co 
Airplane Mfg. & Sply. Corp. 
American Brake Shoe Co., The— 
Kellogg Div 
American Metal Works, Ine. 
Amer. Photocopy Equip. Co. 
Arens Controls, Inc. 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
Baldor Electric Co. 
Beech Aircraft Corp. 
Biddie Company, James G. 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
Boots Aireraft Nut Corp. 
Blackhawk Mfg. Company 
Ba k Company, The 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 
(institutional Div.) 
Billings & Spencer Co. 


Black Drill Co. 

Buds Company, The 

Bonney Forge & Tool Wks 

Cannon Elec. Develop. Co. 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., The 

Ch o Wheel & Mfg. Co. 

Champion Spark Plug Co. 
~~, 
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Placed by 173 Advertisers 
who want their dollars to talk sense! 






More than 


219 


pages in the 
First 3 Issues 


Chicago Tool & Engr. Co. 
Clare, C. P. & Company 
Clayborne Mfg. Co. 
Climax Molybdenum Co. 
Continental Rubber Works 
Curran Corporation 
Cleveland Pneu. Tool Co. 
Consolidated Vultee Ajrcraft 
Craftint Mfg. Co., The 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Airplane 
Division 
Delta Mfg. Co., The 
De Vilbies Company, The 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc. 
Dunmore Company, The 
Denison Engr. Co., The 
Diamond Tool Company 
Dugas Engineering Corp. 
Elastic Stop Nut Corp. 
Electric Speed Indicator 
Electric Autolite Co., The 
Fafnir Bearing Co., The 
Fiske Bros. Refining Co. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
Forker Corporation, The 
General Electric Co., The 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Goodrich, The B. F. Co. 
Grand Specialties Co. 
General Motors Corp., 
Allison Division 
Glidden Company 
Graham Rotary Files & Tool Co. 
Grimes Manufacturing Co. 
Harman Equipment Co. 
Heintz & Kaufman, Ltd. 
Houghton & Company, E. F. 
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Hunter & Company 

Hayes Industries, Inc. 
Heller Company 
Hughes-Keenan Co., The 
independ. Pneum. Tool Co. 
Ingersoll Rand Company 
industrial Wash. Mch. Co. 
Justrite Mfg. Company 
Kip Corporation 

Koehler Aircraft Prod. Co. 
Kelite Products, Inc. 
Klauer Manufacturing Co. 
L. & R. Mgt. Co. 
Lister-Blackstone, Inc. 


Liberty Motors & Eng. Corp. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Macklin Company 
Magnus Chemical Company 
Master Rule Mfg. Co. 
Micro Switch Corporation 
MacWhyte Company 
Marman Products 
Meriam Company, The 
National Schools 
New Britain Mch. Co., The 
No. Amer. Elec. Lamp Co. 
Nat. Screw & Mfg. Co., The 
New Departure (Division 
General Motors Corp.) 
Norton Company 
Oakite Products, Ine. 
O'Neil Irwin Mfg. Co. 
Paasche Airbrush Co. 
Painut Company 
Permoflux Corporation 
Pioneer Parachute Co 
Procunier Safety Chuck Co. 
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EVER TOLO 


Pacific Scientific Co. 
Paxton Lumber Company 
Phillips Screw Mfg. 
Plomb Tool Co. 
Products Engineering Co. 
Rapids-Stand. Co., Inc. The 
Revolvator Company 
Rochester Mfg. Co. 
Romec Pump Company 
Ryan Aeronautical Co. 
Remington Rand, Inc 
Reynolds Metal Co. Inc 
Roeblings’ Sons, John A 
Rowe Industries, Inc. 
Safety Equipment Company 
Sensenich Brothers 
Sheldon Machine Co., Inc. 
Simplex Products Corp. 
Skilsaw, Ine. 
Speedway Mfg. Co. 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Stanley Works, The 
(Hand Tool Division) 
Sterling Tool Products Co. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Switlik Parachute Company 
Sawyer, H. M. & Son 
Shakeproof, Inc. 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
S.K.F. Industries, Inc. 
Snap-On-Tools Corporation 
Standard Aircraft Prod., Inc 
Stanley Works, The 
(Electric Tool Division) 
Stevens Walden, Inc. 
Sunnen Products Company 
Sylvania Electric Prod., Inc. 





Technical Piywood Co, 
Thomson-Porcelite Paint Co, 
Tinnerman Products Ine, 
Tung-Sol Lamp Works, Ine. 
Texas Company, The 
Thurston W. Harris, Ine. 
Tubing Seal Cap, Ine. 
Turco Products, Inc. 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
U. S. Automatic Corp. 
United States Rubber Co., 
(Automotive) 
United Carr Fastener Corp. 
U. S. Propeller, tne. 
Van der Horst Corp. of 
America 
Vickers, Ine. 
Walker Turner Co. Ine. 
Waukesha Motor Company 
Weidenhoff, Joseph, Inc. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Wiley, John & Sons 
Williams, J. H. & Co. 
Worthington Mower Co. 
Walter Motor Truck Co, 
Weatherhead Co., The 
Western Felt Works 
Weston Elec. Instru. Corp. 
Williamette Hyster Co, 
Wittek Mfg. Company 
Wright Mfg. Div., American 
Chain & Cable Co., The 
Yale & Towne 
(Philadelphia Div.) 
Yard-Man, Inc. 
Youngstown Miller Co. 
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number of points. If an applicant is 
between twenty-five to forty years 
of age he receives four points credit 
or if he has lived in the community 
for one year or more, he is credited 
with four more points. The fact that 
he is married gives him another four 
points. The maximum is 100 points. 
An average rating for desirable ap- 
plicants is between eighty and ninety. 





Chart 6—Sample Items of 
Standardized General 
Intelligence Test 


Underline the One Correct Answer to 
Each Question 


1. Air and gasoline are mixed in 


the: Accelerator; _Carbure- 
tor; _—Gear Case; —Differen- 
tial. 


tv 


Ensilage is a term used in: 

SS iva te ee _Athletics; 

—___Farming; ——Hunting 

3. Isaac Pitman was most famous in: 
— Fhysics; _Shorthand; 
Railroading; — Electricity. 

4. Habeas corpus is a term used in: 


Medicine; Law; —Theol- 


ogy; ——Pedagogy. 

5. The ohm is a unit in: —_Rain- 
fall; .Windpower; — Elec- 
tricity; __Waterpower 


If two words mean the same 
write an S on the line be- 
tween them. If the two words 
are different write a D on 
line between them. 


6. COMFORT ....... CONSOLE 

7. DILIGENT ... INDUSTRIOUS 

8. IMMUNE ..... SUSCEPTIBLE 

i, GE. acwenvewses GRANT 

10. TRANSIENT .. PERMANENT 

Put a Cross (X) Before the One Best 
Answer 


11. Why is leather used for shoes? 
It is cheap and made in all 
countries. 

__It wears well and is easy to 
shape to the foot. 
_It is a by-product of the meat 
packing industry. 

12. Why should a married man have 

life insurance? 

__Death may come at any time. 

—_His family will not suffer if 
he dies. 
_He can save his money in this 
way. 

13. Insulators are used to fasten 

telegraph wire because 

__.They lead current from one 

wire to the text. 
_They prevent the loss of cur- 


rent 
___They keep the wires from fall- 
ing. 
14. Theatres are useful institutions 
because 


_._.They afford relaxation and en- 
tertainment 

_.They give 
actors. 
_They induce people to spend 
money 
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employment to 


Charts 5, 6, and 7 show the most 
commonly recognized personnel tests. 
The questions illustrate a personality 
test, a general intelligence test, and a 
practical intelligence or arithmetic 
computation test. Other types of ex- 
aminations or testing procedures may 
be required for a particular company. 
This is further explained in Chart 1, 
Step 3 under “Comments.” 

The general plan described in this 
article seems to be a “full course din- 
ner from soup to nuts.” But a com- 
pany may use a large or only a small 
part of a similar method in keeping 
with its own specifications. It is im- 
portant that the essential facts as 
shown in Chart 1 under “Informa- 
tion” are obtained. For example, in 
one organization an adequate method 
requires only fifteen minutes of the 
sales manager’s time. In another com- 
pany the method of selecting a sales 
representative covers more than two 
hours of the applicant’s time. Some 
companies find it possible to complete 
the entire selection procedure in one 
or two interviews, while others may 
use as many as three to five interviews. 


Summary 


In some organizations, a procedure 
as illustrated in Charts 3 and 4 is 
adequate for establishing the most es- 
sential facts about an applicant. After 
this, there is a short interview and 
decision is made concerning employ- 
ment. 

Some of the first things to do in 
building or improving a sales organ- 
ization are suggested in the following 
general conclusions: 

—aA survey should be made of the 
characteristics of successful and un- 
successful sales representatives in the 
company. 

—A special application form should 
be designed to obtain the facts most 
indicative of success for the particular 
organization. 

—The duties and requirements of 
the position should be prepared in a 
form similar to a production specifi- 
cation with definite facts to serve as 
a guide in selection. An adequate 
description of each company’s special 
requirements then makes the task of 
matching the man (woman) to the 
job more precise and accurate. 

—It is advisable to prepare a stand- 
ard interview form for use by every- 
one concerned with the selection of 
sales representatives. A standard in- 
terview procedure provides an easy 
way of checking and comparing im- 
pressions. 











Save Paper! 








—The important facts abou: an 
applicant should be briefly summar. 
ized in a simple chart form. This 
helps to focus attention on assets and 
liabilities of the individual. It avoids 
the error of being influenced of 
“dazzled” by qualifications which may 
have no practical relation to success in 
the position. 

—Personnel or aptitude tests should 
be adapted or designed to meet the 
specific requirements of the company. 








Chart 7—Sample Items of Prac- 
tical Intelligence Test* for 
Specialty Fuel Oil Sales Rep- 
resentatives 


Reap INSTRUCTIONS CAREFULLY 


Here are a number of questions. 
Your ability to answer these questions 
does not depend on any special in- 
formation. Read the instructions care: 
fully and answer the questions quickly 
and accurately. Use the blank space 
to do your figuring: 


1. What would be the cost of 300 
gallons of fuel oil at $8.40 per 100 
gallons? Ans. $ 


What is the cost of 1,000 gallons 
of gasoline at .11Y cents per 
gallon less 10% discount? Ans. 


tw 





3. A customer agrees to pay an an- 
nual fuel bill of $307, but requests 
that he be billed in monthly in- 
stallments of not more than 
$25.00; the balance to be billed 
the last month. What is the 
amount of the last bill? Ans. 


—— 


4. A trucking company contracts to 
take not less than 10,000 gallons 
of gasoline over a_ three-month 
period. At the end of the first 
month, they decide to cancel the 
contract by paying the market 
rate of .14 cents per gallon for % 
of the contract delivery. How 
much was paid? Ans. $__-_-_— 


5. A 1,200 gallon truck leaves 311 
gallons of fuel oil on its first call, 
259 gallons on the next call, and 
420 gallons on the next two calls. 
How many gallons are left in the 
truck? Ans. 


6. In a road test, a transportation 
company found that the average 
was 11.7 miles per gallon of a 
special gasoline. This was a 7% 
saving over the miles per gallon 
of regular gasoline. What would 
be the total saving on a monthly 
bill of $9,640? Ans. $.___-— 


7. One quart of a certain brand of 
motor oil was found to be equiva 
lent to 1.3 quarts of the standard 
motor oil. What would be the 
total amount of oil saved on 4 
yearly consumption of 12 
quarts? Ans. — 


*Note: Prices and conditions 
alter the figures and situations. 
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7921 Pages of 1943 Advertisements 
Tell a Story of a Market Place 



















A publication is known by the advertising company it 
keeps, almost as much as for the editorial material that 
attracts the readers who attract the advertising. 


So — we of The Iron Age have taken stock of our 7921 
pages of advertising for 1943 —to find out who advertises 
what in the publication that 100,000 metalworking man- 
agement men keep at their elbows 52 weeks in every year. 


The result is a valuable, informative analysis of product 
presentation to a great market through its major adver- 
tising medium. The complete study has been put into 
booklet form, with the title, “WHO Advertises WHAT 
in The Iron Age.” * 


This book is practically must reading for advertising 
agency men and advertisers interested in the metalworking 
and allied fields. It shows the kind of products advertised, 
from Machine Tools to Core Washes, and the number 
of pages used by each advertiser. It’s also a pretty good 
guide to the demand for and use of these products in the 
great Iron Age market. 


May we send you a copy of ‘““WHO Advertises WHAT 
in The Iron Age’? 


* The first edition of this book, covering the first 
six months of 1943, brought about an insistent 
demand for a complete 1943 analysis, by adver- 
tisers and agencies. 


A Chilton © Publication 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
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By LYMAN M. FORBES 


Research Editor, “American Builder" 


Grom War te Peace with Private Building 


@ THE SALES MANAGER of a 
large lumber manufacturing organ- 
ization recently told of a meeting 
where production managers and super- 
intendents of a group of manufactur- 
ing plants pledged themselves to pro- 
vide full employment after the war. 
The sales manager shook his head 
doubtfully as he spoke and said, “They 
can’t promise full employment unless 
we can sell what they make. That’s 
a selling job.” His analysis, in my 
opinion, very aptly describes the after- 
war building situation. It is a selling 
job in which the entire nation should 
be interested because of the building 
industry’s ability to provide peacetime 
employment. 

The pattern that after-war building 
activity will take begins to be ap- 
parent. Several factors should be con- 
sidered: (1) need or demand; (2) 
availability of materials, which con- 
cerns the industry’s ability to satisfy 
accumulated demand; (3) the $64 
question as to whether public or pri- 
vate building will predominate after 
the war. 

As to the need, there can be no 
question. We need to remodel or re- 
pair 6'4-million houses. We need to 
replace 5'2-million houses. We need 
to spend $10 billion on our farm 
plant. One and a half million retail 
stores offer a big postwar market— 
from 200,000 to 400,000 commercial 
modernization jobs are expected in the 
first year of peace. The majority of 
250,000 prewar filling stations will 
need rebuilding or replacing, together 
with large scale rehabilitation of road- 
side and tourist establishments. 


Commercial Building to Lead 


Commercial modernization and 
building probably will be among the 
first to get started. The men behind 
these business enterprises realize that 
the first man in the field will have best 
chances for success. They have the 
money to do the necessary building, 
or can get it. They will push their 
projects most aggressively. After-war 
commercial building provides double- 
barreled benefits. It creates building 
industry jobs and it provides employ- 
ment for the people who will operate 
the resulting commercial establish- 
ments. 

At first glance it might be supposed 
that there will be relatively little in- 
dustrial building after the war, due 
to huge wartime increases in produc- 
tion capacity. Actually, we are told, 
a surprisingly large number of con- 
cerns have purchased land and have 
drawn plans for new industrial plants. 
Many war plants are designed for 
highly specialized needs, and are not 
particularly well suited to conversion. 
Many new industrial buildings must 
be erected to turn out new products 
created for after-war market. Cer- 
tainly many older plants must be re- 
modeled and made more efficient in 
order to meet keen competition of 
better-equipped business rivals. 

Wartime construction reached a 
peak in 1943 of $7.4 billion, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Department of Labor, 
which estimates 1944 needs at $4.2 
billion. It is believed that this year’s 
total will be larger if Germany should 
be defeated by the middle of the year, 


and even a limited volume of private 
construction can be released. We be- 
lieve the building industry will turn 
out between 300,000 and 400,000 
new dwelling units of all types during 
the first twelve months after the war. 
Volume then is expected to increase 
rapidly up to as high as one million 
units a year within five years after the 
war. 

Today the industry is shackled with 
wartime building restrictions. That is 
exactly as it should be. The future 
welfare of the industry and of the 
nation as a whole depends very largely 
upon the order or way in which these 
wartime restrictions are removed. It 
is a complex and difficult problem. If 
restrictions were lifted completely and 
without warning, an inflationary 
building boom of flash-flood propor- 
tions might develop. Such a boom 
would be short-lived and would leave 
a wake of depression. If restrictions 
are removed so that private building 
can develop in orderly fashion, it can 
provide maximum employment and 
sustained prosperity. 


Many Problems Present 
The industry 


many problems, such as financing, 
continuance of mortgage insurance by 
FHA, offering of long-term loans by 
private lending institutions, with of 
without government participation. 
There are questions as to what part 
private building can or should play in 
slum clearance, both urban and rural; 
modification of antiquated, “horse 
and buggy” building codes that pre- 
vent adoption or use of new materials 


is concerned with 


An analysis of the building outlook with regard to the influence of need or 
demand, prefabrication, “dream” houses, rent control, availability of materials, 
building materials dealers’ inventories, private vs. public housing, and the impor- 
tance of all industry encouraging resumption of building as soon as possible a'ter 
the war as a quick, sure solution to the postwar economic and employment enigma 
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WELDING’S ONLY COMPLETE BUYER’S GUIDE 


WELDING’S ONLY STATISTICAL REVIEW 


WHERE YOUR AD GETS 
LONG LIFE © MAXIMUM READERSHIP @© PERMANENT REFERENCE 


AN EXCEPTIONAL ADVERTISING OPPORTUNITY 


This is the one issue of THE WELDING ENGINEER that no manufacturer interested in getting his 
share of welding's growing market can well afford to miss. 

Welding is one of postwar industry's brightest spots. Many plants converting to peacetime pro- 
duction will at the same time convert to welding. Thus, many products never welded before will 
present new welding applications and marketing opportunities for you. This Directory will be a 
timely service to such plants as well as to well-established welding units where this Directory is 
regularly saved and used as their only complete classified directory of all sources of welding 
equipment and supplies. 

Tell your complete product story in this service-packed issue of THE WELDING ENGINEER. 


Write, wire or phone for complete details. 


D. R. Watson T. E. Depew W. R. McIntyre 
506 S. Wabash Avenue 1834 Broadway 400 E. Third Street 
Chicago 5, Mlinois New York 23, New York Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Harrison 2614 Columbus 5-7843 Michigan 8918 





CLOSING DATE 
FOR RESERVATIONS 


FEBRUARY 
20% 
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and methods, together with acceptance 
and use of new materials by building 


labor. 


Space does not permit discussion of 
all of the problems involved. Let us 
consider briefly three topics of rather 
widespread interest. The first is of 
immediate concern to advertising men, 
who control or strongly influence 
postwar campaigns and copy themes. 
During the past year or more there 
has been a tendency to feature post- 
war homes that best can be described 
as “pencil dreams.” Their emphasis 
on radical changes leads the general 
public to expect changes that the 
building industry cannot provide for 
some time after the war. Advertising 
of this type harms rather than helps 
the industry. It may cause people to 
delay building in order to get the 
kind of hoped-for, advertised features 
they have read about, just as others 
may wait for “perfected” F-M radios 
or television sets before they will buy. 

One certain forecast can be made 
about after-war houses. The nation 
will not roll down the curtain on 
war and immediately roll up the cur- 
tain on a completely new dwelling. 
There will be plenty of changes and 
improvements, but they necessarily 
can come only as rapidly as conditions 
will permit. Building, like many other 
resume just about 


industries, must 


where it left off. 


Prefabrication Has Limitations 


Prefabrication is another topic of 
widespread interest. The word has 
magic qualities with the general pub- 
lic just as the words “air condition- 
ing” caught public fancy before the 
war. It seems that prefabricators are 
expected to pull housing rabbits out 
of production-line hats, and to turn 
out a house with $3,000 worth of 
convenience equipment that can be 
wrapped up and sold over the counter 
for about $1,500. Not even the most 
optimistic prefabricator can produce 
miracles of that kind. 

Before the war relatively few houses 
were successfuly prefabricated. Large- 
scale projects necessarily were at- 
tempted in or around cities where they 
invariably ran into building code re- 
strictions and resistance of building 
labor. Small town lumber and build- 
ing material dealers, and some of their 
contractor customers, inspired by the 
plywood industry, probably are the 
nation’s most successful prewar pre- 
fabricators. Today these same dealers 
and contractors are turning out an 
amazingly large number of small fab- 
ricated farm buildings such as hog 
houses, brooder houses, and similar 
structures. 


There are a number of large-scale 
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A fully packaged house is being vigorously 
promoted to the building trade by Hous- 
ton Ready-Cut House Company, Houston, 
Texas, and building supply dealers are be- 
ing signed now to sell them after the war 


prefabricators in the country today. 
They have met emergency housing 
needs by turning out a large volume 
of war housing in a very short time. 
War needs have given large prefabri- 
cators plenty of opportunity to de- 
velop production technique and meth- 
ods. These concerns, in most cases, 
have dealt with a single buyer—the 
government. They have but few cus- 
tomers, and have not been able to 
work out a marketing technique, or 
to establish recognized channels of 
distribution. Some emergency wartime 
housing has resulted in an unfavorable 
public reaction that the prefabrication 
industry will have to live down, yet 
there are money and brains in this 
business that no one can laugh off. 
The prefabricators have problems, but 
they have solved tougher ones. It is 
expected that the volume of prefabri- 
cated houses will be considerably 
greater five years after the war than 
during the first year. 

Prefabrication technique will con- 
siderably influence the methods of all 
building men. After-war houses in- 
creasingly will involve assembly of 
more and more semi-fabricated or fac- 
tory-finished units. Contractor-build- 
ers will match the economies and ad- 
vantages of prefabrication by greater 
use of power tools. Contractor-build- 
ers maintain, and I believe rightly, 
that they can equal any economies 
that prefabricators have been able to 
effect so far, by pre-cutting at the 
site or at some nearby point. Better 
houses will result from the competi- 
tive struggle of prefabricators and site 
builders after the war. 





Rent Control Not Understood 


Rent control is a subject thar , 
little understood arid has received no 
where near the attention that it de. 
serves. Rent control was imposed in 
France during the first World War 
and never was removed. The net re. 
sult was that France enjoyed little o 
no private home building between the 
first and second world wars. Thus this 
nation missed the benefits of employ- 
ment that private building would have 
provided. It also missed the creation 
of new, permanent, taxable wealth 
that results when homes are built. 

Rent controls are justified in this 
country today as a check on inflation. 
Removal of these controls, or failure 
to remove them, may determine the 
pattern of after-war building and na- 
tional prosperity. Rigid rent controls 
might make it unprofitable to con- 
struct private rental property, and 
thus would seriously retard private 
building. Roy Wenzlick, well-known 
real estate analyst of St. Louis, main- 
tains that “the best cure for high rents 
is high rents.” They induce property 
owners to build, thereby providing 
additional space and a natural lower- 
ing of rental rates. Conversely, the 
cure for low rents is low rents, for 
when there is no inducement to build, 
available space is gradually absorbed 
and prices rise. Rent control involves 
dangerous tinkering with economic 
machinery. 


Inventories Need Replenishing 


One of our most difficult problems 
of wartime control involves restora- 
tion of dealer and jobber inventories. 
Let us look upon peacetime dealer and 
jobber stocks of building materials 
and equipment as a huge tank. An 
inlet pipe from manufacturing plants 
pours goods in at the top. An outlet 
pipe, representing consumption or use 
in construction, draws materials of 
at the bottom. Normally, this flow is 
nearly static. Input and outgo ar 
properly balanced. Today, that huge 
inventory tank is nearly empty. Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars worth ot 
materials and equipment are needed 
to re-stock the yards of lumber and 
building material dealers. A huge 
ready-made postwar sales opportunit) 
awaits manufacturers. This opportu- 
nity is present today regardless o 
whether materials are used immediate 
ly after the war in actual construc- 
tion. 


American Builder has obtained 1- 
formation showing the quantities o 
materials needed to restore inv: 
to 1941 levels in 3,156 lumber and 
building material yards, of al! type 
in all parts of the country. This study 
reveals an amazing picture of sleted 
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EVERY sound analysis of post-war ac- 
tivity is in agreement on this fact: 


will be the 


That CONSTRUCTION 


first big post-war market. 








The building of homes, highways, streets, 
bridges, airports, etc., will give employ- 
ment to hundreds of thousands imme- 
diately after the war ends, while most 
fal other industries are converting to peace- 
bed time output. 


See ener 


; But the production of basic materials to 
build these post-war structures must pre- 
cede the actual construction work. 


These industries ... sand and gravel, 
lime, crushed stone, cement, gypsum and 
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other nonmetallics ... are the very ones 


reached by PIT AND QUARRY. 


The records show that no other magazine 
comes anywhere near reaching as many 
plants as does PIT AND QUARRY ... 
no other magazine is so widely read and 
universally liked in its field. 


Just as PIT AND QUARRY leads the 
parade, it belongs at the top of the list of 
publications that you must use now to do 
an effective selling job the moment the 
last gun is fired. 


PIT and QUARRY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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wartime stocks and after-war buying 
needs. Dealer stocks of certain essen- 
tial structural items are so badly de- 
pleted that the building industry 
would have to exercise much ingenuity 
to produce more than a moderate 
volume of construction if all re- 
strictions were removed immediately. 
These inventories should, if possible, 
be partially re-stocked before the end 
of the war. Without these inventories, 
the industry may find itself involved 
in an inflationary search for materials. 
The survey shows further that deal- 
ers now have adequate supplies of 
non-strategic materials that could and 
should be used for urgently needed 
small repair and maintenance work in 
non-defense areas where labor is avail- 
able. Such work would not in any 
way impair war production, and 
would help set in motion the nation’s 
after-war building machinery. 


Important Data Revealed 


The information obtained from deal- 
ers has been welcomed by manufac- 
turers because it provides, for the first 
time, a quantitative picture of deal- 
ers’ postwar buying needs on forty- 
three different materials. Replies were 
divided into nine regions, and buying 
needs are shown according to these 
regions, thus revealing variations in 
operation and buying practices of deal- 
ers in different parts of the country. 
Figures show what percentage of the 
total number of dealers in each terri- 
tory need or will buy each material, 
together with the average quantity 
needed. 

Steel manufacturers, for instance, 
are interested in knowing that while 
only 14.2 per cent of the dealers in 
New England need steel sheets, 73.2 
per cent of those in the West South 
Central region will buy an average 
of 127 squares each. Figures for all 
yards show that 50.3 per cent will 
buy. This means that after the wat 
11,408 yards will need 1,380,368 
squares of steel sheets merely to re- 
store their inventories to 1941 levels. 
Similar figures are available for many 
other materials. 


Present dealer inventories range 
from twenty to sixty per cent of what 
they were in 1941, and are badly out 
of balance and poorly assorted. Declines 
would be even greater were it not for 
the fact that dealers have diversified 
their stocks. Individual materials fall 
roughly into three classifications. The 
first includes lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts, metals and metal products, that 
are needed in huge quantities by a 
high percentage of the dealers. The 
second group includes non-strategic 
materials that either are available to 


dealers, or are temporarily scarce, be- 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 





This page of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
cautions builders about the “miracle house 
hoop-la" and points out, while short-cut 
methods are all right in an emergency, “she” 
will not be interested in a factory-built home 


cause of their use as substitutes for 
competitive products. Items in this 
group include plaster, Portland ce- 
ment, gypsum board, insulating ma- 
terials of all kinds, lath, interior fin- 
ish, wall board and asphalt products. 
The third and considerably smaller 
group includes products that either 
are scarce, or are carried in relatively 
few yards. 


Inventories Are Compared 


Dealers were asked to compare pres- 
ent inventories with 1941 in order to 
avoid giving “loaded” estimates of 
after-war buying needs. Their 1941 
inventories involve quantities of ma- 
terials that they actually had in their 
yards. Furthermore, they will restore 
inventories to these levels at the earli- 
est opportunity. Accuracy of their 
estimated needs was checked by com- 
paring their lumber figures with a 
survey of lumber stocks prepared by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The latter study shows that dealer 
stocks of softwood lumber declined 
62.7 per cent from December, 1941 
to June, 1943. The yards had slightly 
over six billion board feet of lumber 
on hand in 1941. The American 
Builder report shows that 96.2 per 
cent of the yards need lumber, an 
average of about 225,000 board feet 
per yard. This figure is slightly larger 
than that of the government report, 
but it should be kept in mind that 
our survey was made three months 
later than the government study, dur- 
ing which time a further decline in 
yard stocks occurred. A further factor 
is that the dealer subscribers surveyed 
operate better-than-average yards and 
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that their buying needs are slightly 
higher than average. 


Returns were verified in a number 
of other ways. Replies and buying 
needs were tabulated according to size 
of towns in which yards operate, the 
types of trade served by dealers, by 
their sales volume, by sizes of inven. 
tories and inventory shrinkage 


Public vs. Private Building 


The concluding topic for discussion 
involves the issue of public or private 
building. Public housing pro jects 
erected in recent years have met cer. 
tain emergency needs, but they fall 
far short of providing what this na- 
tion needs after the war. We are told 
that if all the public housing projects 
that have been proposed thus far were 
actually built after the war, they 
would provide only 600,000 jobs. A 
substantial volume of private build- 
ing can provide from four to six 
million jobs. 

The building industry is concerned 
with its future. Business men in all 
lines, and the general public as well, 
should be concerned with the future 
welfare of this important industry, 
because if it is good for building it is 
good for the nation. Many things 
can and should be done by business 
men and the public to stimulate and 
encourage after-war building. 

Building men and dealers best can 
do their part by promoting themselves 
as headquarters for after-war building 
information so that the public will 
come to them at the proper time. 
These men should not attempt to solve 
wartime or after-war production prob- 
lems. That is a job for manufacturers. 

There is no immediate likelihood ot 
relief or change from present lumber 
shortages. This does not mean that 
building men or dealers should try 
acquire large stocks of these scarce 
materials, for the War Production 
Board has set up a department to dis- 
pose of $75 billion worth of surplus 
war materials, preferably through 
recognized and established channels 
of distribution. Unknown quantities 
of lumber, plywood and other ms 
terials are included among these suf- 
pluses. Orderly distribution of thes 
building products is important to th 
industry in order to maintain stability, 
avoid inflation and assure sustained 
prosperity. 

Given the opportunity, an active 
private building industry can do much 
to solve this economic enigma that W 
call postwar prosperity. It involve 
a selling job in which we al! should 
take part. 


Smith to Henri, Hurst 


H. Allen Smith has been name - 








licity director of Henri, Hurst ¢ 
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it We @ Have you received your copy of this special 36-page report on West Coast Industry which appeared 


in the magazine STEEL? Over 7,000 copies have been distributed but it is still available on request. 


Write: STEEL, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Three full color pages from the special campaign in magazines designed to tell industry of all products and services of Blaw-Knox Company 


Telling A Company -Wide Siler 


Blaw-Knox runs a special campaign to acquaint industry _ 
with the company’s diversified products and services -, 


@ MANY a big company is known 
only piecemeal. Its ramifications are 
so broad and touch so many phases of 
life and industry that, while virtually 
everybody knows generally that it is 
a large organization and makes such- 
and-such, few actually know how 
large or how many things it makes. 

This situation has a number of dis- 
advantages: Many people using one 
phase of the company’s services, could 
use other phases, but they don’t know 
about them. Then again, when a com- 
pany becomes so large and varied that 
it is virtually many companies rolled 
into one, its own salesmen tend to be- 
come specialists in one phase or an- 
other and, indeed, its literature also 
may give no true picture of its breadth 
and scope. 

Blaw-Knox Company offers a case 
in point. To list what this concern 
makes would fill many pages. Its nine 
divisions, its several plants and labora- 
tories, its hundreds of engineers serve 
industry on a wide front. But to 
many, all this is not known or realized. 
Steel men know Blaw-Knox for its 
steel mill equipment, its rolls and 
mills. Contractors know it for its 
construction equipment now making 
roads and airfields wherever our armies 
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go. Railroad men know it for its loco- 
motive frames, its wheel centers and 
other items; the public utilities for its 
transmission towers; the radio industry 
for its radio towers; the process in- 
dustries for its complete process 
plants; general industry for its pre- 
fabricated housing, its high-pressure, 
high-temperature piping. And so it 
goes. 

It was felt that industry and the 
public should know Blaw-Knox, not 
only for its specific products, but for 
its far-flung activities as well. Blaw- 
Knox has much to contribute, not 
only to war production but to post- 
war activities that can hardly be 
grasped without a more complete and 
widespread ‘knowledge of the com- 
pany’s place in the American indus- 
trial picture. 

Furthermore, Blaw-Knox being a 
supplier of basic equipment for in- 
dustry, the management agreed it 
should offer to postwar industry such 
guidance and aid within its province 
as would help ease the transition from 
a war to a peace economy. This could 
be done by presenting the company in 
terms of its engineering background, 
its plant facilities, its knowledge of 
modern technology. 
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The result of the thinking is a 
series of advertisements, now appear- 
ing and to appear in a wide selection 
of publications. The first of color 
pages is entitled “Victory Ships Start 
Here.” This introduces the well known 
fact of Blaw-Knox leadership in steel 
mill equipment and then proceeds to 
tie this leadership in with other phases 
of the company’s activities. 

Among the interesting advertise- 
ments in the series is the one entitled 
“Don’t Store Your Brains In The 
Attic,” which is an out-and-out in- 
vitation for those with ideas and in- 
ventions of industrial importance 
discuss their possible developing and 
marketing with Blaw-Knox. Another 


in this group showed the important 


role played by Blaw-Knox in the coun- 
try’s synthetic rubber program. 

Each advertisement carries a pat- 
tial list of products, for war and peace, 
produced by Blaw-Knox, as well as 4 
listing of the various divisions. _ 

The campaign, consistently carried 
on, will help to create an increasingly 
adequate picture of what the compan) 
is and does and how it serves. 

The advertisements were produced 
by Al Paul Lefton Company, !nc- 
Philadelphia. 
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Producers of Iron and Steel 
are spending a Billion 
Dollars for equipment and 
supplies. Are you getting 
your share? 

















lf you want to sell to Steel Producers... 


Let IRON and STEEL ENGINEER 
Prove Its RESPONSE-ABILIT 


Your advertising message in IRON and STEEL ENGINEER is delivered to a 
responsive and top-priority audience. If you have a story of interest to pro- 
ducers of iron and steel—and tell it clearly and forcefully—you'll certainly 
get results. 

Providing the largest circulation in the producing end of an industry that 
is currently spending a billion dollars for plant equipment and supplies, the 
IRON and STEEL ENGINEER gets your message before men who buy and 
specify tremendous quantities of highest quality products. 

We will gladly furnish you with data on the market for your products in 


this rich field. Send full details—sizes, capacities, uses, etc.—and we will give 





you an analysis based upon our knowledge of the equipment used by the industry. 


IRON and STEEL ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Sales Letters, Bulletins, Booklets Used to 


Promote SC Industrial Furnaces 


@ A COUNTERPART of the out- 
standing, forceful publication adver- 
tising of Surface Combustion, Toledo, 
is an equally noteworthy campaign of 
direct mail. The part of this program 
devoted to promoting products of the 
industrial heat treat division is con- 
ducted on a carefully timed schedule 
which calls for one sales letter and 
one semi-engineering type bulletin per 
month. The campaign received an 
honorable mention award in the last 
competition of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association. 

The series of letters is designed 
primarily for the promotion of SC 
standard industrial 
ment. 


furnace equip- 
Each letter is written around 
a particular type of installation. As 
may be seen in the accompanying 
illustration, a photographic view of 
such an installation is presented in 
the lower left corner of the letter. 
This feature adds to the interest of 
the letter and makes it stand out 
from the usual run of processed let- 
ters. Highlights of the equipment and 
a word about the experience of the 
company in building such furnaces 
are presented in a few short para- 
graphs. In most cases the last para- 
graph refers to previous bulletins or 
other complete data and information 
that are available. 


Mailings are made in the first and 
third weeks of the month and go to 
a list of about 10,000 names in steel 
companies and manufacturers having 
heat treating departments. In addi- 
tion, the material is sent to the in- 
dustrial sales engineers in the gas 
utilities for their information and to 
keep them advised of the company’s 
promotion activities. To these is 
added an imprint in red: “Note: No 
doubt you will be interested in know- 
ing that this letter has been mailed 
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SURFACE COMBUSTION 2 
HARDENING 
- FURNACES 


SURFACE COMBUSTION + TOLEDO, OHIO 








illustrated sales letter and typical product application bulletin used in a carefully pus 
and scheduled semi-monthly direct mail campaign for Surface Combustion heat to ing 
furnaces. At the bottom is a booklet reviewing the development of the heat treating a 
its wartime role, and a look into the future with regard to peacetime application 


to metal working industries in your 
territory.” 

The illustrated bulletins used in 
the campaign are designed to feature 
special furnace equipment including 
prepared atmospheres. During the 


past year, these have covered most of 
the heat treating processes including 
continuous and batch gas carburizing, 
annealing and normalizing, ™ ile- 
abilizing, hardening, and drawing: 
These pieces are done in a variety o 
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Typical of Hundreds of Comments: 
. . . Your NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST has solved and 
simplified many of our problems and headaches, 
helping us to locate the suppliers of things we 


needed or were looking for. Your paper is very 


practical and really a necessity in any establishment. 















wy SERVICE FOR ALL 
AMERICA 


New EoQuipMENT DIGEST gives 
Tommlalel i tim sel alniel me Clalhi-te. States the 
means of keeping in touch with the 
lotest developments | 

volo) i Pamasl-taalelek Pamislohi-ialelt Mmeonale Mmm el aele 
esses. For Latin Americo, REVISTA 
INDUSTRIAL offers the same sort of 
t-te d14-Sae -Loliamm ol loliideohilelsl MilimnoMn 7-18, 
rol-balalhi-Mal-t-teMelalemela-Melelela-laleliciemeh. 
St taht eat yelelal tic) -miclmuulelale 


relgelol tid slolah-tale lial -ialaleRelalem sl \igealeriiare 


... from Latin America they write: 


... Having had the opportunity to study several recent issues of REVISTA 
INDUSTRIAL (Portuguese edition), I believe it is just the type of publica- 
tion we need to keep ourselves up to date on new types of machinery 
and mechanical appliances, and would like to continue receiving 
the publication regularly. 


... We wish to congratulate you for issuing this publication (Revista 
Industrial) in Spanish, and we can assure you that it has been well re- 





TWO EDITIONS: ceived by the merchants and industrialists of our country. We need 
aaah te - — accurate information about all the new machinery and industrial equip- 
nis © the other . . , 
Latin Americ countries. ment which is put on the market. SD) 





f 


go> 
NEw EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Company 


PENTON BUILDING © CLEVELAND a Be OHIO 
NEW YORK (17): 110 E. 42nd Street @ PHILADELPHIA (43): 4618 Larchwood Ave. © CHICAGO (11): 520 N. Michigan Ave. @ LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
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ELECTRIC POWER: VITAL 
on G 
» i > > recognition system. Although similar | @ 
¥i VICTORY plans have been used by other com. 
. panies for many years, this one is in- 


teresting because it was influenced rm 
te a ' largely by wartime conditions and 
ts . may offer a suggestion to other man- 


agements. 


- 


ee Sed ; J; 
» Fi 
“7% ame 

- ans ; 

, ae | When war activity swelled the com- 
pany’s employe list to over double its 
normal size, it was soon apparent that 
newcomers did not recognize the old- 
timers and had no idea of the family 
spirit existing in the organization as 





evinced by the record of long service, 
To make this picture clear to the new- 
comers and to give the veterans an 
opportunity to show and tell them 
what they had done to help build 
Black & Decker, the management de- 
cided to adopt the service award plan. 
The initial distribution was made by 
the president to small groups called 
into his ofice where they also received 
congratulations of the senior officers. 


J. G. Gidley, left, and C. S. Coggeshall, manager of sales and manager of General Electric's 
turbine division, respectively, with a window display portraying the importance of electric 
power and the manner in which it is produced in steam stations. Available to utilities from 
G-E, the display has had a number of showings in the East. The animated transparency in the 
center panel shows movement of the steam through the turbine and the rotating member of 
the generator. Cut-away wall section of the model power house reveals relative locations of 
boiler, turbine-generator, etc. Circle transparencies show industrial uses of electric power 


Sales Promotion... 


bustion’s promotional program for a 


The pin is fashioned after the com- 
pany trade mark in gold, orange, and 
black, and designed so it may be used 
by all branches and subsidiaries. A 
star for each five years of service is 


embossed in the black circle in the 





two colors and consist of from four 


Cc design rather than the specific number 
of years, thus giving the wearer an 


number of years, according to A. C. 
Eversole of the advertising depart- 
ment. It represents an extensive ac- 
tivity, and because it has been well 


to twelve pages, depending on space 
needed to treat the subject adequately. 

The covers of the bulletin usually 
a photographic illustration of 
applies to the 


carry 
planned and continuous, with good 
merchandising to the sales factors, it 
has been quite effective. 


an installation as it 
particular process. The inside pages 
feature equipment and operating data 
installation, thus 


with a + 


specific case study of what it is doing 





pertaining to the 


describing the equipment 





under actual production conditions. Service Pin Established 
The back page of the bulletin pre By Black & Decker 
sents useful engineering data which 


who have been 


would be helpful to those respons:ble 
for heat treating operations in a plant, 
thus giving the pieces some permanent 
reason for the 
With few 
8'5x11 
inches in size and are examples of fine 


value and an extra 


recipient to keep them. 


exceptions, the bulletins are 


workmanship in the graphic arts. 


A different type of piece was in 


troduced into the campaign last 
month when a _ twenty-eight page 
§'.x654-in. booklet on “The Heat 
Treating Furnace” was issued. This 


piece had two objectives: to acquaint 


those who have only recently ex- 
perienced the essentiality of heat treat- 
ing with its background and applica 
tions; and to point out to all its war 
learned and war-improved develop- 
ments with regard to its place in th: 
production of peacetime goods. The 


book 


shell stock in cinnamon and black and 


is lithographed on white egg 


has an overhanging cover. 

Direct mail of this nature for the 
industrial heat treat division has been 
a continuous part of Surface Com- 
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@ ALL employees 
with The Black & Decker Mfg. Com- 
pany, Towson, Md., for five or more 
years are now wearing service pins as 


part of a recently adopted employe 


Service pin recently established by The 
Black & Decker Mfg. Company for recogni- 
tion of the veterans in its war expanded 
personnel. Each five years of service is 
designated by a star rather than by numerals 


INVESTMENTS—NOT “DEDUCTIONS” 





12345 6 


This illustration appeared in “The Cannoner”, employe magazine of Cannon Mfg. Corporé 
tion, Los Angeles, featuring an article which explained in detail the deductions on pé#y 


checks and interpreted them as 


investments.” Numbers referred to paragraphs in the article 
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EDWARD STERN & CO., INC., Printers Since 1871 
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Colorful window streamers, store posters, and counter displays are part of a highly special- 
ized advertising and sales promotion campaign now being launched in Latin American 
countries for G-E Mazda lamps. Action is obtained in the pieces by use of a new trade 
character, General G-E Mazda which is shown chasing the Imp of Darkness, Pancho Tinieblas 


Sales Promotion . . 





opportunity to explain the pin’s sig- 
nificance. 

Recipients of the pins were given a 
small booklet explaining the plan, on 
the cover of which was embossed in 
full color the pin design in actual size. 
The short contents opened like this: 

This is 
work with 
people? Sure, you see a lot 
day. But did you know, for instance, that 
Bill over there had been with Black & 
Decker for fifteen 
long time with one company, and Bill 
it talk much about it; but it’s one 


and the people you 
How well do you know these 


ot them every 


about you 


years? Yes, that's a 


might n 


bit of information that tells you a lot 
First, it tells you that Bill must be a pretty 
steady and capable fellow (you'd sort of 
figure that out, anyway), and second, it 


begins to look that Black and Decker is 
a pretty good organization to work for 
And you're right—both times 

Why are these 
with Bill 

To you Service Award veterans we are 
Wear your pins proudly 
Your loyalty and achievement are an in 
spiration to new and younger Black & 
Decker workers who follow in your foot 


things so? Let's start 


deeply gr ateful 


steps now 
Tne Brack & Decker Mrc. CoMPANy 
Many employes, says J. F. Apsey, 
Jr., advertising manager, who ad- 
vanced the idea, already are figuring 
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out when they will receive their first 
pin or their next one, and the whole 
idea has been enthusiastically accepted 
throughout the organization. 


+ 
New Trade Character in 


G-E Lamp Export Campaign 


@ A NEW trade character, General 
G-E Mazda, has been created by the 
lamp division of International General 
Electric Company to play an active 


iT ————— 
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To help users make their chain belt drives stand up under wartime strain, The Chein 
Company, Milwaukee, has published “Wartime Care of Chain Belt Drives.” 
tions for operation and care are presented in simple pictorial treatment and chart 





Save Paper! 


Carelessness and wasteful- 
ness in the use of paper r 
will seriously affect the sup- 


= 


ply for your requirements 
later. Assure the continua- 
tion of your efforts by using 


paper conservatively. 











Use SAE 20 or 30 ° 
for this class of drive 


Alwoys use 


part in a promotional campaign es- 
pecially prepared for Latin American 
use. The program is designed to do 
both a selling and an institutional job, 
featuring the G-E monogram as the 
symbol of better lighting. 

The campaign will include car 
cards, movie theater slides, window 
streamers and posters, counter displays, 
and decalcomanias all in brilliant color 
and embracing a completely original 
development of ideas geared to the 
South American market and its needs. 
The copy is truly Latin American in 
feeling and not a mere translation of 
U. S. advertising. 

The slogan of General G-E Mazda 
is “Use Bombillas G-E y Vera Lo Bien 
Que Ve.” Literally translated and 
thereby losing some of its native 
punch, the slogan means, “Use G-E 
bulbs and see how much better you 
see.”” The General is a rotund, cheer- 
ful little fellow developed from and 
personifying a G-E Mazda light bulb. 
It is the general’s duty to rout the 
Imp of Darkness, Pancho Tinieblas, 
which he does in the promotional 
pieces and newspaper advertising mats 
with evident pleasure. 

The newspaper mats for dealers will 
use the comic strip format. In these 
strips, everyday difficulties and acci- 
dents that can be attributed to dim 
lighting and the machinations of 
Pancho Tinieblas are taken care of 
by the doughty General who brings 
the clear brilliance of G-E Mazda 
lighting to dispel the shadows. 

Williams & Saylor, Inc., New York, 
is the agency in charge. 


Lubrication ay 
P MEDIUM SPEED DRIVES 


new cleon 








Belt 
Recommends 


The 


booklet is pocket size, printed in red and black; has a check chart of symptoms and re edies 
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Post-War Period... 





A HEATING PLANT 


to keeps you Cool tu Summer! 


HE drawing at the left explains one 

of the cycles of the Heat Pump (also 
known to engineers as Reverse Cycle Re- 
frigeration), a method perfected for im- 
proved summer cooling and winter heat- 
ing from ONE system — using electrical 
power only. This system is being speci- 
fed for post-war application in theatres, 
in institutions, in commercial buildings, 
in industry. 


There’s a need among air conditioning and 
heating engineers for the latest available 
information on the Heat Pump—and 
HEATING and VENTILATING fulfilled 
that need in the January issue’s feature 
section, Re- 
alities”’. 


“Blueprints of Post-war 


HEATING and VENTILATING high- 


A recent Survey proves that consulting engineers and 
rchitectural engineers are now specifying, by brand 
ames, a large volume of air conditioning, heating and 
entilating business for post-war application. A sum- 
ary of this Survey will be mailed in response to a 
equest on your letterhead. 


lights a similar technical reporting job 
each month in its “Blueprint” section. 
Each discusses an essential development 
in air conditioning, heating, ventilating or 
refrigeration engineering. Essential, be- 
cause designer-engineers, technicians and 
contractors who are on their toes are right 
now working on post-war projects* which 
incorporate precisely the developments 
discussed in the “Blueprint” series. 

The detailed disclosures in the “Blueprints 
of Post-war Realities” strengthen HEAT- 
ING and VENTILATING’S position as 
the leading engineering paper. They also 
insure the maintenance of the greatest 
paid circulation in the air conditioning, 


heating, ventilating and refrigeration field. 
148 


HEATING and VENTILATING, 
Lafayette St., New York 13, N. Y. 














IONING, REFRIGERATION, PIPING, HEATING, VENTILATION 
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By WILLIAM L. BATT 


ie) 4. See) ee ee) AL ed Ee 


Vice-Chairman, War Production Board, Washington, D. C. 


—— F° 


The Necessity for Putting Foreign Trade 
on an Exchange Basis 


Imports of raw materials to replenish our dwindling 
resources can be used as a balance to export trade 


@ IN ADDITION to our problems 
at home, I am equally concerned about 
our international economic relation- 
ships. Throughout our country’s his- 
tory to the beginning of the last war, 
we hadn’t needed to concern ourselves 
too seriously about the rest of the 
world. Certainly, foreign trade wasn’t 
a matter of very special concern, and 
those issues took care of themselves 
as they arose. Through the period of 
the Twenties and Thirties, however, 
the relationship of the economy of the 
United States to that of other coun- 
tries took on new significance. 

Before 1914, we had been in debt to 
the rest of the world. After 1918 the 
world was in debt to us. As a people 
we never did understand the vital sig- 
nificance of that changed relationship, 
and I don’t think we understand it 
today. One of the ways by which 
we hope to take up the shock of un- 
employment after this war is to make 
more goods to send abroad. We take 
it for granted that a substantial part 
of Europe’s factories, her machine 
tools, her power plants, her transpor- 
tation equipment, and so on at much 
length, will have to be replaced be- 
cause they have been destroyed. 

All of those things we shall be able 
to manufacture and, indeed, we shall 
doubtless have a considerable surplus 
of many of them. An abundance 
of shipping is sure to be available. 
During the period of our participation 
in this war, it is likely that we shall 
have built roughly as many ships as 
the world had altogether at the out- 
break of the war, and a large number 
of those give every promise of being 
safe when hostilities are over. No, 
neither the goods nor the means of 


From an address before the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, Jan. 5. 
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delivering them, promise to be a prob- 
lem. 


Contributing to War 


But there is a problem and a very 
real one! It lies at the heart of our 
international trade relationships; it is 
one of the factors that had much to 
do with bringing this war about; un- 
less the people of the United States 
take a more realistic view toward this 
problem in the future than they have 
in the past, it is likely to contribute 
mightily to another war. What I am 
referring to at such length is the 
means by which the customer abroad 
is to pay for these goods which he 
wants to buy and we want to sell. 

Let me talk a minute about debt. 
I was raised in a family atmosphere 
that hated the idea of debt. Most of 
you fellow Americans were, too. A 
mortgage on the place wasn’t so bad 
as long as we knew we could pay it 
off. Buying a piano on the installment 
plan didn’t worry us too much either, 
because that never seemed to hold 
much risk. But generally the sooner 
we had that load off our minds, the 
better. The means of paying it off we 
instinctively understood. Money in 
the bank from the proceeds of our 
labor or from the sale of property we 
owned, or from the labor or property 
of those who had preceded us—it was 
all very simple when we had the 
money. And so money and debt re- 
payment have traditionally been syn- 
onymous to the American people. 
When the last war was over, most of 
us across the country thought the 
debts of Europe could and should be 
as simply paid, if the debtor wanted 
to pay them; and as we were accus- 
tomed to paying off the debt on the 
old home place or the butcher or the 


baker, we assumed these debts from 
abroad could as readily be paid off. 
And here is fundamentally that serious 
lack of understanding, which I am 
apprehensive may arise to haunt us 
again. 

What are the conditions which we 
shall face, once the urgency of war 
demand is over and civilian goods are 
available for purchase and sale to thos 
countries abroad who shall so serious- 
ly need them? 


Conscientious Debtors 


Well, the first assumption I want to 
make is that the foreign purchaser will 
want to pay. He may not like to be 
in debt any more than we do, but his 
is not a debt in his own country; to 
him, it is a foreign debt, and im- 
mediately a new question arises—in 
which kind of money will he pay? 
He may have enough rubles, of 
pounds, or francs, or guilders, but 
what we—most of us I suppose—vill 
want are American dollars. Of cours, 
if a foreign customer has been able 
to pay his debt in gold, we have been 
entirely satisfied, and we have allowed 
that method of payment to be carried 
to a point where most of the gold of 
the world is owned by the United 
States and a sizeable block of that 8 
buried at Fort Knox. It is likely that 
some of the desirable foreign purcha 
ers, just like some of us whose credit 
is good but whose cash is low, 
have or will be ready to produce goods 
and will want to offer those goods i 
payment for ours. 

To be sure, there are other means of 
payment such as services, shipping, 1 
surance, and the like, but they are les 
important and I don’t want to « »mpli- 
cate the question by discussing them. 
I want to keep before your minds al 
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WORKING 


A big division of the Metal-Working in- 
dustry is devoted to the manufacture of 
“Metal Parts and Products’. This group HA, 


includes most items not classified in divisions 
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making machinery such as automobiles, planes, 
textile machinery, electrical appliances, etc. Fol- 
lowing are typical items as listed in American 
Machinist's circulation list: 
@ Bearings and bushings; gears, speed reducers, fd ; 
chain and other power transmission products; nuts, - 
bolts, washers and other fasteners; miscellaneous screw ; 
machine products; stamped, spun and drawn products; ae - 
wire goods; instruments; optical goods; cutlery; drills, | | ; 
reamers, cutters, taps, dies and other small tools; files, saws, 
micrometers, gages and other hand tools; chucks, jigs, dies, 
fixtures and other machine tool accessories; safety devices; 
hydraulic pumps, valves and couplings. - ; | ae 
Folders are available giving typical American Machinist 
coverage in the following fields: Transportation, food and 
farm machinery, household equipment, heavy-duty machin- 
ery, and electrical equipment. Send for any that interest you. 


COVERS METAL-WORKING MANAGEMENT 





ways the fundamental consideration 
of trading goods for goods and, broad- 
ly speaking, the necessity of paying 
international debts with goods. 

But then, of course, we begin to 
ask ourselves what will happen to us 
when we receive goods from abroad. 
Some of us quite understandably are 
alarmed over the things that might 
happen from this competition; we 
become apprehensive about low wages, 
reduced standards of living, the possi- 
bility of honest American workmen 
being thrown out of their jobs, etc. 
These are very real considerations, and 
it is no satisfactory answer to brush 
these worries aside with the statement 
that they are not likely to happen any- 
way. 


Policies of the Twenties 


Now back in the early Twenties and 
Thirties when some of the countries 
abroad were really trying to pay their 
debts to us in goods, our answer was 
decisive: higher tariffs! Stop foreign 
goods from coming in, we said, and 
none of these calamities will confront 
us. 

I shan’t attempt here to discuss the 
detailed questions of high tariff versus 
low tariff—because you may think | 
am making a free trade speech or 
shooting a preparatory gun in a politi- 
cal campaign. Nothing is further 
from my thought. I shall merely haz- 
ard a personal conclusion, to which 
much of this talk is directed, that a 
narrowly restrictive and a needlessly 
obstructive policy toward foreign 
trade has gotten us into trouble be- 
fore, and would most certainly get us 
into trouble again. 

But let me go on with some of this 
retrospective rambling and comment 
on another method of settling inter- 
national debt with which we had a 
painful experience in the Twenties. 
That was by letting that money due 
us in repayment of outstanding debts, 
stay abroad in the form of loans and 
investments; in too many instances 
this was an expensive lesson. Many of 
our loans were unwisely made and had 
no chance of being paid off. Many of 
them had no provision for self-liquida- 
tion; on some of them the interest was 
so high that it couldn’t be met, and so 
our experience over that period with: 
international loans generally left a bad 
taste in our mouths. 

Now what does this all add up to? 
Well, principally to the conclusion 
that despite America’s great success at 
home in the field of domestic produc- 
tion, she still has a good deal to learn 
about trade abroad. 

A good many Americans—too many 
lL am afraid—will ask what trade 
abroad has to do with world peace. 
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iMANTENGA AL MINIMO LOS COSTOS DE OPERACION! 





JOHNS -MANVILLE 


Productos Industriales 


Johns-Manville International Corporation pro- 
motes its industrial products catalog to 
the Latin American market by showing three 
interesting product applications with short 
copy in this page in “Ingeniera Internacional” 


They will point to the fact that our 
Congress has pledged the American 
people to participation in the mainte- 
nance of the peace of the world and 
will ask why this isn’t all we need to 
do. The point I want to make is that, 
in my judgment, world peace cannot 
be maintained solely by a police force; 
merely by paying for our share of 
an army or a navy. But rather that 
the only sure peace will come when 
the United States assumes its obliga- 
tion to the rest of the world, and I 
can’t visualize a responsible relation- 
ship that doesn’t include as liberal 
and friendly as possible an attitude 
toward the purchase of his goods as 
well as the sale of ours. It would be 
unrealistic, however, not to recognize 
the difficulties which lie ahead for us 
and not try and provide against them, 
as our pioneer ancestors tried to pro- 
vide against the dangers in a trip 
which they still resolved to make. 

A first essential in developing a 
feasible foreign trade policy will lie 
in a wider understanding among the 
American people, of the basic princi- 
ples of international trade as con- 
trasted with trade at home. If that 
is correct, it calls for a job of edu- 
cation. 

Schooling in Distribution 

Our colleges should be encouraged 
to provide courses in the problems of 
distribution and particularly in for- 
eign distribution. It may well be 
that the trend of our education of the 
next generation ought to be as sharply 
marked in this direction as, after the 
Civil War, it was in the direction of 
production. I need hardly remind one 





of the great western states of the con- 
sequences of the establishment of the 
so-called land grant colleges after the 
Civil War. I am sure you wil! re- 
member the Merrill Land Grant Act 
of about 1870 which set aside the in- 
come from large areas of public |ands 
for the creation of schools of higher 
education which should, in the lan. 
guage of the act, “Teach agriculture 
and the mechanic arts.” Most of the 
central and western states took ad- 
vantage of this act. In the three- 
quarters of a century which followed, 
tens of thousands of students have had 
an intensive training in the field of 
production of industrial goods and 
food stuffs, and it was their good 
training as much as anything else 
which has -been responsible for the 
phenomenal advance of the United 
States as a producing nation. Indeed, 
it is my conviction that while we have 
paid so much attention to the prob- 
lems of production, we have failed to 
keep pace in training people to meet 
the problems of distribution. And so 
I suggest now that one of the urgent 
calls, in order to enable us safely to 
carry our responsibilities as a world 
nation, is for a special attention to the 
problems of distribution. 


Government Aid Needed 


Coupled with that is the need for 
intelligent and forceful assistance 
from government in handling our for- 
eign trade. Whatever may be one’s 
conviction as to the part which gov- 
ernment should play in business at 
home, it seems to me inevitable that 
the course of development of foreign 
trade must lean substantially on as- 
sistance from agencies of government. 
For the conduct of our business at 
home, we can make our own rules 
when and as we want, but we can’t 
make the rules for other countries. 
Businessmen abroad, when they are 
trading with us, are likely to have the 
fullest possible assistance of their gov- 
ernments. It seems to me quite clear 
that unless American businessmen €0- 
éperate with and have the same sup- 
port from their government, we shall 
be at a great disadvantage. That calls 
for the strongest possible organization 
in those agencies of the United States 
government which have to do with 
foreign trade, and a desire on the part 
of business to work with them. 

In the area of postwar education, 
I would hope that our colleges would 
pay especial attention to training more 
and more of their better students for 
service in the foreign trade agencies 
of government. If such sp ially 
trained men are to be attracted t0 
public, service in any considerable 
numbers, they must be encou ged 
to expect that their jobs will be rea 
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or’ COTTON, Serving the Textile Industries, has been published for 45 years, This is a list of current advertisers (1943- 

















cher | 44) who advertised in COTTON, 35, 25 or 15 years ago—most of them continuously! 
lan Here is striking proof of the value of advertising in COTTON, Serving the Textile Industries—to reach the textile men 
ture : ' ‘ 
the who buy machinery, supplies and services, 
ad- 
iree- ADVERTISERS IN “COTTON” 35 YEARS AGO OR MORE 
wed, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. . Grinnell Co., Inc. Chas. A. Schieren Co. 
had American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. H. &. B. American Machine Co. Scholler Bros., Inc. 
1 of American Moistening Co. Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. Scott & Williams, Inc. 
and American Pulley Co. Rodney Hunt Machine Co. J. E. Sirrine & Co. 
»00d Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. Kaumagraph Co. Solvay Sales Corp. 
' Barber-Colman Co. W. T. Lane & Bros., Inc. Standard Brands, Inc. 
else . : tag eg 
Birch Bros., Inc. Lunkenheimer Co. Universal Winding Co. 
the H. Brinton Co. we ; Merrow Machine Co. Veeder-Roct, Inc. 
ited H. W. a. « — = k New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
leed, ee ee — — Parks-Cramer Co. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
have ee na O. F. Zurn Co. Whitin Machine Works 
Draper Corporation Peon ee y Whiti - Cni A . - 
rob- Emmons Loom Harness Co. roctor & Schwartz, Inc. ‘hitinsville § pinning Ring Co. 
d to ‘oste achine Co Reeves Pulley Co. Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. : - . : 
neet General Dyestuff Corp. B. S. Roy & Son Co. Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
d so General Electric Co. Saco-Lowell Shops Jacques Wolf & Co. 
gent ry. ry” ~ T T ry. ~~ 
> ADVERTISERS IN “COTTON” 25-35 YEARS AGO 
orld Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. Fletcher Works Henry L. Scott Co. 
» the Cameron Machine Co. Franklin Process Co. SKF Industries 
he —. Co. C Georgia Power Co, ee sae - ye 
Ipper e : sacer 0. G 1 "ae Ti . & R t > _ : ~“onoco roaucts 0, 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. caaee fe Knight Co. wer Co Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. Kali Mfe. C 8 : Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. 
for Corn Products Sales Co. oe Stewart Iron Works 
nies Dodge Mfg. Corp. Keever Starch Co. : Taylor Instrument Companies 
a E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. Wm. R. Noone & Co. Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 
tor- Economy Baler Co. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
yne $s 
gov- ADVERTISERS IN “COTTON” 15-25 YEARS AGO 
s; at 
that Abbott Machine Co. R. D. Cole Mfg. Co. A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
re Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. Curtis & Marble Machine Co. Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. 
eign Abington Textile Machinery Dixie Mercerizing Co. Ralph E. Loper Co. 
as- Aldrich Machine Works Drake Corp. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. 
ent. Aluminum Co. of America Paul B. Eaton National Oil Products Co. 
s at American Viscose Corp. Fafnir Bearing Co. Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp. 
mules American Yarn & Processing Co. Fairbanks, Morse & Co. Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
. ' Arkansas Co. Fiber Mfg. Co. J. E. Rhoads & Sons 
an Armour & Co. Fidelity Machine Co. Robert & Co., Ine. 
ries. Armstrong Cork Products Co. Finnell Systems Rohm & Haas Co., Inc. 
are Atlanta Envelope Co. Foxboro Co. Seydel-Woolley Co. 
. the Atlas Electric Devices Co. Gastonia Brush Co. A. J. Showalter Co. 
are Atwood Machine Co. Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co. A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 
"le Edw. H. Best Co. General Electric Co. (Lamp Div.) Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 
clear Blackmer Pump (¢ L. H. Gilmer Co. Texas Co. 
co- Chas. Sond oy: Hermas Machine Co. — ae Co. 
sup- Das rf neatadonge, - Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. — Mac ine Works 
shall avid Brown Co. ; Toledo Scale Co. 
. Celotex Corp. Alfred Hofmann, Inc. Torrington Co. 
co Cer trif-Air Machine Co. E. F. Houghton " Tubize Rayon Corp. 
—_ Ciba Co. Industrial Rayon Corp. West Point Foundry & Machine Co. 
-_ Clinton Co. Lambeth Rope Corp. Wm. Whitman Co. 
with 
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sonably fixed and independent of shifts 
of political party. I have no hesita- 
tion in asserting that it is the very 
high quality of the civil service per- 
sonnel in Great Britain which has con- 
tributed so much to her efhicency in 
government. We must seek a similar 
standard on a much larger scale. 


But let me go back again to the 
practical problem of foreign trade. 


As I have tried to make clear, the 
basic and underlying difficulty in con- 
nection with our foreign trade is that, 
to put it mildly, we have no enthusi- 
asm about from 
abroad. 
method of balancing our exports, if 


receiving goods 


Obviously, the only other 


they are to be balanced, is to have our 
toreign customers, and that includes 
Canada, pay us, as we express it, “in 
cash.” I have emphasized the inabil- 
ity of most of our foreign customers 
to pay in cash, and even if they could, 
its uselessness to us merely as cash. 
If you accept the principle of a bal- 
anced trade budget as essential, then 
you can’t get away from the need to 
bring in goods to balance the goods 
We're not likely to be 
able or willing to bring in enough 


we ship out. 


goods to offset the things the rest of 
the world will want from us, and 
what is more important, that we will 
But there is a new and 
novel means of approaching a balance 
in our foreign trade picture that 
seems to me to hold great promise. 
Before I tell you what that is, I want 
to shatter a few illusions that the 


want to ship. 


American people have. 


Natural Resources Waning 


Traditionally, we have thought of 
ourselves as a people of great nat- 
ural resources. We have thought of 
ourselves as possessing unlimited quan- 
tities of everything which our econ- 
omy needed—iron and steel, zinc, cop- 
per and tin, and so on—and generally 
speaking that has been true. The 
American economy has been built on 
these large natural resources of more 
It has not 
occurred to most of us that there 


or less low-cost materials. 


could be an end to these resources, 
and the shocking point which I want 
to bring to you is that many of these 
resources are approaching an end. In 
deed, some of them are now at that 
point. 

Our high grade iron ore deposits 
in the Mesaba Range have not many 
years left; at the present rate of usage 
I am informed that we shall be re- 
duced to low-grade deposits within 
another ten years. Our high grade 
zinc is practically gone. Our good 
copper deposits will be a thing of his- 
tory in another twenty-five years. 
There is much argument about petro- 
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On the occasion of the second anniversary 
of advertising for Porosway, the precision 
grinding wheel manufactured by A. P. 
deSanno & Son, Inc., Phoenixville, Pa., Al- 
bert P. deSanno, chairman of the board, 
cuts the cake presented to its client by 
Robert N. D. Arndt, vice-president, John 
Falkner Arndt & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, as 
Norbert A. J. Conway, Jr., advertising 
manager, looks on. Figures, to scale, repre- 
sent the growth of Porosway sales of 630%, 
in 1942 and 1,260% in 1943 over 1941 


leum because of the unknown nature 
of possible reserves, but many author- 
ities will tell you that our petroleum 
reserves are being severely strained 
and may well approach the scarcity 
range within this lifetime. We never 
had much high-grade bauxite, the 
familiar base for aluminum, and we 
have used up a good part of those 
limited reserves in this emergency. 
The United States has no nickel, and 
for practical purposes, no tin. Our 
wood resources have been wastefully 
used, and many of our large stands of 
timber are gone. 


Import Critical Materials 


I could give you many more exam- 
ples, but this will be enough to em- 
phasize the point I want to make, and 
that is that the United States is pass- 
ing from a country of plenty to a 
country of scarcity in the field of 
metals and minerals and other critical 
supplies. It will be said, of course, 
that we have reserves of low-grade 
materials which we could fall back on, 
und to some extent we could, but at 
much higher cost and with great dif- 
ficulties. Confronted by an emer- 
gency which taxed our resources of 
manpower and_ transportation we 
would not find ourselves in that happy 
position with which we have met this 
emergency, and there are several of 
these materials in which we would be 
defenseless. It may not be stressing 
the point too far to suggest that we 
are moving in the direction in which 
England has found herself, that of 
having to depend on imports of mate- 
rial from abroad in order to maintain 
her very lifeblood of existence. 

It is this line of reasoning which 
has made me so keenly interested in 
the proposal advanced by a few of 
our soundest thinkers in this field; 
that is, that we make every effort to 
import all of the critical materials 


which we can from abroad and use 
as little of our own precious remain. 
ing supplies. Accepting this national 
policy, we should say to foreign coun. 
tries, still rich in natural resources: 
“We will ship you all of the manu. 
factured articles which we have ip 
surplus and which you want, provided 
you pay us in the raw materials of 
which you have an exportable supply.” 
That would, of course, sharply reduce 
our emphasis on gold as a means of 
payment. We would then bring in 
as much gold as we needed to main- 
tain our financial programs and only 
as much more as is needed to meet our 
limited industrial demands, and | can 
assure you that those demands are 
very limited. Instead, we should have 
a Ft. Knox of copper and tin and zine 
and marble, etc. Incidentally, this 
would be a distinct help toward oc- 
cupying those surplus ships which we 
shall have built during this war and 
for which adequate cargoes will be 
hard to find when the war is over. 


Create “National Stockpile” 


It will, of course, be immediately 
said that this country couldn’t absorb 
unduly large quantities of such raw 
materials, that the resulting surplus 
would so depress American prices as 
to vitally affect our own economy. 
This is a valid objection and must be 
met. It can be, by the decision to 
sterilize or freeze the surpluses over 
and above our normal import needs, 
retaining these materials in a stockpile 
not to be touched except in a case 
of national emergency. It might be 
desirable to term these excesses “Na- 
tional Emergency Stockpiles” and to 
treat them in the same sacrosanct fash- 
ion as we would other weapons of 
national security. Whether _ they 
should be put in the keeping of the 
army and the navy or subject to re- 
lease only on the declaration of a na- 
tional emergency by the president, 
or some other method, is not for the 
moment pertinent. I merely state the 
principle that they must not be al- 
lowed to overhang the economy of the 
country in any threatening fashion. 

Now what would be the effect of 
this policy? Well, we would certainly 
continue a limited production of our 
own natural resources, but that limit 
would be judged in the interest of 
national defense and not in the in- 
terest of a community or a block. 
The important thing is that we would 
be replacing those resources which we 
had been exhausting and would be 
tending to bring the United Scates 
back to an economy of abundance 4s 
distinct from an economy of scarcity: 
We would be making provision ‘or 4 
rainy day; we would be bringing our- 
selves back by degrees to that pos:tion 
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[O00 TRAIN LOADS 


of Material Required Each Year to Supply Oil Industry 


















Frank A. Watts, Director of Materials, PWA, in his recent report to the Petroleum Industry War Council, stated that over 3 full trainloads of 
almost every conceivable type of equipment, machinery and supplies were required each calendar day to keep the oil industry going. This figure 
was based on the 1943 drilling program of 18,000 wells per year. 






Since raw materials are now being made available and changes in regulations are being worked out to make possible the drilling of 24,000 
wells this year, an increase of 3314°%/, for 1944 is seen for the oil field equipment markets. In fact, the upturn in activity, which will be neces- 
sary throughout the entire petroleum industry to take care of the increased demand for its products and the replacement of its reserves which have 
deen greatly depleted because of the war effort, has already begun. 








Whether or not you can supply all immediate orders, now is the time to advertise to this market. 






HOW TO SCIENTIFICALLY DETERMINE THE BEST 
MEDIA TO REACH YOUR PART OF THIS MARKET 
Accept the Oil and Gas Journal Survey Offer. Select 200 to 500 of your own customers and pros- 
pects in any division (except marketing), occupational group, or geographical area. Write them a letter 
asking which oil trade papers they read in order of preference. Tabulate your own returns. Concentrate 
your advertising to the oil market in the preferred paper. Bill The Journal for the survey cost at the 
rate of 10 cents per letter mailed. 


THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 
@ TULSA, OKLAHOMA i} 














Handling an Employe’s Objection to 
An Advertising Expenditure 


@ HAS an employe in your company 
ever protested about the amount of 
money being spent for promotion, or 
any part of it? If such a complaint 
should turn up in the mail some dreary 
morning, how would you answer it? 


That situation happened recently at 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, Mil- 
waukee, and the manner in which the 
matter was handled by Walter Geist, 
president, is one for the scrapbook. 
Here is the letter from the employe: 


Yesterday I received through the mails 
a rather proud announcement that the 
company had obtained The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. I would like Mr. Geist 
to know that if he had heard what the 
boys in the shop are saying about the 
huge amount of money the company is 
willing to spend on some music most of 
us are not interested in, he might have 
thought again before he obtained the or- 
chestra. How much nicer, and how much 
more the men would think of the com- 
pany if each one of us would have re 
ceived a War Bond instead of a noisy 
orchestra.” 

Here is Mr. Geist’s reply: 
Dear Fellow Employe 

I want very much to thank you for the 
rankness of your criticism l have in- 
quired further and find that there are 
many more of our people here at Allis- 
Chalmers who feel just as you do My 
purpose in writing you this letter, there 
fore, is to help correct what is very obvi 
ously an extremely serious misunderstand- 
ing 


There Is one reasor and only one Trea 
son why we are paying out good money at 
this time to sponsor tl ce Boston Symphony 
over a national radio network That rea- 
son is to help sell A-C products in the 
world of tomorrow, thus protecting the 


future of jobs for our emploves! 


As you undoubtedly can appreciate. if 
Allis‘Chalmers is to be able to sell its 
goods after the war, it must both educate 
additional prospects to the use of A-C 
products and compete successfully with 
other big companies selling the same tvpe 
of goods Most of these competitors of 


where we have been in the past, a 
position where we would know that 
we had the materials and the man- 
power and the production techniques 
to defend ourselves to the fullest 
against any possible future attack. 
It does not disturb me that there 
will be some who, hating and fearing 
war, will say that this is preparing 
for another war. Is it not a part 
of common prudence that, while hat- 
ing and fearing war, we make our- 
selves as strong as possible? Can a 
policy which exhausts these resources 
and leaves the country bare of those 
things vital to its strength be a patri- 
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ours are already big users of radio time. 
Some of these companies spend many 
times more than Allis‘Chalmers proposes 
to spend. 

Like every other company, Allis-Chal- 
mers can provide jobs for only as many 
persons as it has work for. And work is 
available only if we sell our products in 
competition with the products of other 
companies 

In selecting the Boston Symphony to 

carry our sales message to the nation, we 
obtained a proven radio medium. This 
orchestra is acclaimed by critics as the 
“finest in the world.” Every week it is 
heard by millions of music lovers. And 
among these millions of listeners are the 
people who buy the products we hope to 
sell! 
We are not putting on the Boston 
Symphony because we want to “entertain” 
our own employes. As you can see, our 
purpose is much bigger than that. Our 
goal looks ahead two vears, three years, 
five years. Our investment of the money 
in this way, we believe, will bring far 
greater returns in steady employment and 
steady wages in the years after the war 
than if we were to distribute it among 
employes at this time. This, | am sure 
you will agree with me, is a policy that 
will receive the full approval of every 
A-C employe who wants job security in 
the future 

Again let me thank you for writing me 
so frankly. And should any part of what 
I have said not be clear to you, I want 
you to feel perfectly free to write me 
fully, with any questions you may have 


Yours sincerely, 


W. Geist, President 


In order that all employes of the 
company might have the same infor- 
mation about the broadcast, and thus 
understand its significance to them 
aside from what entertainment and 
enjoyment it provided, both letters 
were reproduced under the heading, 
“Mr. Geist replies to an employe asking 
why Allis-Chalmers is sponsoring the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra,” and 
distributed to them. 


otic national policy? Once the Amer- 
ican people are shocked into a realiza- 
tion that their vast natural resources 
are fast being dissipated, it should be 
easy for them to accept a positive pro- 
gram of exploitation of imports of 
these same critical materials under 
restrictions by which these imports 
can be made useful and not harmful. 

With this large buying power 
abroad—something we haven’t had 
for a long time—we shall be able to 
go forward aggressively on a pro- 
gram for the largest possible manu- 
facture and sale abroad, a program 
that will rest fundamentally on those 


of our resources which are inexhaust- 
ible—the industrial skills and inveny- 
ity of the American people. 


Accomplish Two Objectives 


I know of no other practicable 
means by which we can do two very 
desirable things at the same time, the 
one to lay a good foundation for sound 
international relationships, and the 
other to contribute to larger employ- 
ment of American workmen. 

The acceptance of the principle of 
the largest possible volume of two- 
way trade as desirable, will not be 
easy, for it is at variance with the 
views which so many of us have held 
for so long. But will you not agree 
that new and more statesmanlike 
thinking on the part of all of us, will 
be a vital part of our responsibility 
when this war is won? Our sons are 
paying a great price for that victory 
—as industrial leaders, we shall be 
heavily in their debt to do our utmost 
to make this a better country to live 
in and work in, than it has ever been 
before. 

I surmise that this great group of 
fighting men are all too frequently 
annoyed—and that puts it mildly— 
as they read of our dilly-dallying here 
at home; of our lying down on the 
job when their very lives depend on 
what we produce for them; of the 
pulling and hauling between one spe- 
cial interest group and another. We 
may have been able to afford that in 
the past; we can’t in the future. 


The challenge of 1944, gentlemen, 
is in many respects greater than any 
which has faced us before. Groups 
of thinking men everywhere, repre- 
sentative groups as this one is, must 
grasp firmly the hard and difficult 
aspects of those problems, and, pray- 
ing for divine guidance, deal with 
them as business statesmen and wise 
citizens. 


"Market Data Book" 
Correction 

Sweet's File for Builders. published by 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation, New York, 
is shown in the 1944 Market Data Book 
number of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 48 
having a distribution of 15,000. This has 
been increased to 20,000, and the rates 
have been revised as follows: 

4-page catalog, $980; 8-page < talog, 
$1,590: 12-page catalog, $2,180; 16-page 
catalog, $2,750: 20-page catalog, $3,329; 
24-page catalog, $3,890; 28-page « talog, 
$4,460: 32-page catalog, $5,030 


Thackeray Joins Agency 

W. D. Thackeray, advertising manager 
of Owens-Corning Fiberglass Corporation, 
Toledo, O., for the past three yea’ has 
joined Griswold-Eshleman, Cleve 2 nd 
agency, as account executive. Pre isly, 
he was in the agency business in Detroit 
for fifteen years, handling several n ynal 
accounts. 
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LUADE 


Chemical Engineering Achievement 


Here is a book of immediate interest to those responsible for sales and advertising as well as far- 
sighted production. It is a layman's account of the achievements of the chemical processing industry 
and its underlying affect upon every industrial activity. It is a record of intra-industry cooperation and 
consistent promotion. This heartening record points to the future and the part chemical engineering 
will play in insuring a continued industrial prosperity, providing only that it remains unshackled and 
















allowed to follow natural economic laws. 


It is no scented memorial or melodius opus to the 
chemical processing industry but simply a graphic ac- 
count of where the industry has been and a forecast of 
where it is inevitably going. 

Interest in the chemical processing industry is not con- 
fined to chemical engineers, for every industry owes 
something to chemistry and its engineering. 

World War I saw chemical engineering perform one 
emergency miracle after another —saw it start, almost 
from scratch, to equal and surpass a German chemical 
processing industry far advanced and economically en- 
trenched as the world leader. 

The depression years were cushioned by chemical en- 
gineering developments of new products rapidly advanc- 
ing to paying volume and favorably affecting in their rise 


many co-related companies. 


MeGRAW-H 


This war found chemical engineers prepared to take 
the lead. The development of magnesium and aluminum 
to unheard of production heights, the alkylation process 
to insure enough high-octane gasoline to fuel our planes 
and the miracle of enough synthetic rubber to keep us 
mobile are only the highlights of achievement. 

That is history. The question that concerns us all is 
America’s industrial future when war needs slacken and 
conversion to peace time is upon us. 

Again, look to the chemical processing industries. Here 
is more than a promise that war-swollen production will 
be absorbed into new and greater industrial prosperity 
and in an ever widening circle. 

There is a limited supply of copies of “Cavalcade of 
Chemical Engineering Achievement”. If you would like 
one, mail the coupon below. 


MEM & MET: 


PUSLICA TF FE 


Coming in February: Chem & Met’s Annual Economic Issue of 


Unusual Interest and Importance in Your Post War Plans. 





‘Parmcn of De chemical prog 
TO © Mgher sing Coren during the tog 
onic © general towering of prim anid 












Company 


Address 


Chem and Met, 
330 W. 42nd Street 
New York 18 N.Y. 


Please send me ‘“‘Cavalcade of Chemical Engineering Achievement'’. 
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Editorial... 





How Far Should Business Executives Get 


Into Politics? 


Creating public opinion carries business into the 
field of political action but it's still business 


@ A TWO-FISTED Irishman named 
Eugene W. Castle is spending a great 
deal of his own time and money at 
present making speeches to advertising 
clubs and other business groups for 
the purpose of discussing political 
problems and the ways and means 
which must be employed to create a 
climate favorable to enterprise and the 
development of business after the war. 

Gene Castle is the head of Castle 
Films, and is well known to industrial 
advertisers as the producer and dis- 
tributor of commercial moving pic- 
tures, although his greatest success has 
been in the development of films for 
home and educational use. He is an 
important advertiser and thinks and 
talks like an advertising man. He be- 
lieves that it is his duty to promote 
ideas which require political action 
for execution. 

Many industrial and general adver- 
tisers are using space for the purpose 
of influencing public opinion, and par- 
ticularly the development of active 
opinion on subjects which will affect 
the future of business and hence of 
the nation. The question is thus con- 
stantly presented, “How far should a 
business or a business executive go in 
the political field?” 

The first thing to consider is that 
almost any subject pertaining to busi- 
ness, economic or social subjects is 
today in the realm of politics, since 
government is supervising so many 
phases of life, through legislation, 
regulation and taxation, that any dis- 
cussion of the basic problems of Amer- 
ica inevitably has a political tinge. 
When laws are enacted which affect 
business and employment, they neces- 
sarily require political action first to 
develop public opinion favorable to 
their enactment and enforcement, and, 
second, to marshal the necessary votes 
by the public and legislators to con- 
vert proposals into laws. 

Thus the business man is confront- 
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By G. D. CRAIN, JR. 


ed every day with proposals of a 
political character, in the sense of in- 
volving governmental action, and 
whether he is for or against them, he 
is bound to be “in politics” if he in- 
tends to take sides. Thus, willy-nilly, 
he is in politics most of the time when 
he is discussing the numerous ques- 
tions which deal with the economic 
and social organization of the country. 


Avoid Personalities 


It is important, however, to distin- 
guish between discussions of politics 
which deal with specific issues and the 
development of a line of attack which 
becomes partisan or personal. No one 
can dispute the importance and the 
desirability of business men dissemi- 
nating ideas which will benefit the 
country, improve the conditions under 
which business is expected to function 
and create favorable conditions for 
employment and a high level of pro- 
duction and prosperity. 

When the Chesapeake & Ohio pub- 
lishes advertisements which are in- 
tended to show the importance of the 
enterprise system in the building of 
communities and the nation, it is deal- 
ing with a political subject, even 
though it does not discuss individual 
parties or personalities. When the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
uses space in the newspapers to tell the 
public something about the correct 
basis of taxation and how it should be 
designed to encourage enterprise and 
the expansion of industry, it is creat- 
ing a background of public informa- 
tion and opinion favorable to a specific 
philosophy of taxation, and thus is 
political in its final effects. 

Political activity of this character is 
not only worth undertaking, but it is 
essential to the education of the public 
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on basic questions which will have to 
be decided initially by the expression 
of public opinion at the polls, and later 
through the elected representatives of 
the people in state legislatures and the 
national Congress. There is every rea- 
son why a business which believes 
firmly in certain economic _ ideas 
should make its opinions on these sub- 
jects familiar to those whom it is in 
a position to contact personally and 
through advertising. 

It seems plain, however, that busi- 
ness activities in the political field 
should be carefully directed to specific 
issues. Each proposal which comes be- 
fore the public for consideration, 
whether it relates to taxation, regula- 
tion, the tariff or any other contro- 
versial subject on which business men 
must have opinions, has to be consid- 
ered and opinions formed. It can be 
discussed and the business point of 
view properly presented as long as the 
discussion remains non-partisan. 

Business is not concerned, as such, 
with parties or individuals, but with 
policies and programs. Thus in dis- 
cussing the correct basis of taxation 
it is well within its function to an- 
alyze proposals from the standpoint of 
how they will affect business and the 
rest of the community, but it would 
be dangerous to go beyond this point 
to the extent of favoring or opposing 
parties and individuals who happen to 
go on record on these particular issues. 

The trouble with business men, from 
the political standpoint, is that they 
have been so much interested in busi- 
ness that they have not concerned 
themselves sufficiently with politics. 
Politics is the science of government, 
and as our civilization has become 
more complex and as economic power 
has become more highly concentrated, 
government has found it necessary 
interest itself in a great many sub- 
jects directly related to the conduct 
of business. Business men must e- 
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come politically minded not because 
they like politics, but because politics 
is very much interested in business. 

It would be a mistake to assume 
that there will be a natural decline in 
government regulation of business 
after the war. Many wartime controls 
will be relinquished, but the rate at 
which they are relaxed and the extent 
to which normal competitive enter- 
prise may be resumed are subjects 
which likewise have many political 
implications. There are some people 
in and out of government who favor 
retaining many wartime controls for 
the purpose of guiding the economy 
in what they believe to be the right 
direction, whereas business sentiment 
is generally in favor of their prompt 
elimination as soon as economic con- 
ditions will permit. 


An interesting aspect of the busi- 
ness man in politics was given a few 
years ago by Earl Shaner, president of 
Penton Publishing Company, who in 
addition to being a successful pub- 
lisher is an able editor and a sound 
thinker. He believes that business men 
have been victims of specialization to 
the degree that they have lost touch 
with community problems, such as 
they shared in the early development 
of the country with their neighbors 
in agriculture and the professions. 
Now they must again become inter- 
ested in politics, primarily as good 
citizens. If they exercise the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship through politi- 
cal activity, they can influence opinion 
and guide political action in a way to 
benefit the community and the nation, 
and hence business as well. 


Have Broad Viewpoints 

Since every business man is “in 
politics” whether he likes it or not, 
and since most of the questions which 
the country will have to decide in the 
immediate future will affect the con- 
ditions under which business will be 
conducted, it is evident that business 
men should both have opinions and ex- 
press them. This may mean that to be 
properly informed and to take a logical 
part in the discussion of public ques- 
tions affecting business, executives 
will have to give more of their time 
to public service of this character 
than they have been accustomed to 
do in the past. 

But certainly any one who expects 
to expose his views and opinions to 
the public gaze must be able to sup- 
port them with facts and sound argu- 
ments, and therefore must study in 
detail the various questions in which 
he is interested. He must be broader 
than his business, since public ques- 
tions, no matter how they may affect 
business, affect all other groups as 
well, and their opinions may not al- 
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ATTENTION 
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On behalf of Jahco Associates, employes 
of Jack & Heintz, Inc., Cleveland, Bill Jack 
used large size newspaper copy like this in 
industrial centers asking readers to wire 
their congressmen to repeal the renegotia- 
tion statute so that business will have funds 
with which to provide postwar employment 


ways coincide with those of the busi- 
ness man. 

For example, industry believes firm- 
ly in the use of the most efficient ma- 
chinery it is possible to design so as 
to reduce costs and extend markets. 
Labor unions usually have more con- 
servative opinions on this subject, 
since their initial reaction is that efh- 
cient machinery eliminates jobs, and 
they are first of all concerned with 
making and maintaining jobs. Have 
you ever given thought to how this 
fundamental problem, so closely re- 
lated to the whole future of indus- 
trial progress, can be presented to 
labor so that workers will be enthu- 
siastically in favor of “labor-saving” 
machinery and devices? It is difficult 
to do, even though we may be firmly 
convinced that this is the only way 
that the living standards of workers, 
as well as the rest of the community, 
can be improved. 

Advertising men have been given a 
large part of the industrial relations 
function during the war. They have 
had, many for the first time, intimate 
personal contacts with workers. 
Through the development of pro- 
grams to promote production, decrease 
absenteeism, and extend participation 
in war loans, they have had to 
familiarize themselves with the way 
workers think, and the conditions un- 
der which they work and live. It is 
an educational experience which 
should be extremely helpful in the 
future. 


Subjects for Discussion 

The advertising man who has 
learned to speak the language of the 
men at the machines and who under. 
stands and is sympathetic with their 
point of view is in a position to dis. 
cuss with them on a frank and per. 
sonal basis some of the general sub- 
jects which these workers will have 4 
chance to decide in the coming decade, 
How much freedom should enterprise 
have? How can the security of the 
worker be strengthened? How far can 
industry go in technological develop. 
ment without injury to the individual 
whose job may be sacrificed to prog- 
ress? 

These are questions which labor js 
interested in, as is management, and if 
workers and management ever realize 
that they are both parts of business, 
perhaps they will find themselves on 
the same side of the fence, and it will 
be more difficult for professional poli- 
ticians to come between them. It is 
because the employe has often thought 
of business as an antagonist rather 
than a friend and co-worker that he 
has welcomed political action which 
seemed to promise more than industry 
was able to offer. 

There is no reason why questions of 
this kind cannot be discussed in in- 
dustrial house organs, as well as by 
word of mouth. A certain business 
head whose big problem at present is 
labor turnover—as whose isn’t?—has 
adopted the plan of having an annual 
Christmas party for his employes, at 
which he lays all the cards on the 
table. The employes are given figures 
on sales volume, net profits, taxes, the 
distribution of expense, and other 
financial information. They are told 
about the growth of the business and 
plans for expansion. And employes 
are rewarded with personal presenta- 
tions of service pins, on the basis of 
length of service and meritorious per- 
formance. Similar information is put 
into the employes’ house organ. The 
net result is to raise employe morale, 
stimulate ambition and loyalty and 
thus reduce turnover. 

Are these political subjects? Tech- 
nically they are not, since they do not 
relate to voting for somebody or some- 
thing. But since the first job, in get- 
ting correct national policies, is % 
create sentiment in your own home 
and your own community, it is sound 
politics of the long-range variety 
sell your economic ideas to your em- 
ployes as well as to the world in gen- 
eral. If every employer knew his men 
well enough to discuss these subjects 
with them, the final result might be 
that all workers and all employers 
would see economic and social prob- 
lems from the point of view of busi- 
ness, to which all of them belong 
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By WHIPPLE JACOBS 


President, Belden Mfg. Company, Chicago 


Hou the Aduertiser Can Help Promote 
the Gree Entermrise System 


The difference between advertising and publicity and 
how the latter can be used in public relations work 


@ | WANT to talk particularly about 
public relations and publicity as _re- 
lated to advertising, and especially to 
distinguish between publicity as free 
advertising and publicity as part of 
the concept of enlightened public re- 
lations. Too often they are confused 
by advertising managers and agency 
executives, as well as by management. 

There are many businesses which 
have prospered without formal adver- 
tising, nor have they used planned 
publicity. Such achievements were 
possible because their operations have 
been limited. Even if sales have been 
nationwide, their customers have been 
confined to a closely knit, vertical in- 
dustry in which word-of-mouth praise 
progressed fast enough to stimulate 
the needed orders. Success has been 
due to effective word-of-mouth praise, 
which, after all, is the best salesman in 
the world. 

But when word-of-mouth praise 
does not work fast enough to sustain 
sales volume at the desired rate, its 
progress must be accelerated. Fortu- 
nately, progressive manufacturers can 
buy facilities, in the form of advertise- 
ments, to relay the praise of their sat- 
isfied customers to prospects. Since 
these messages are paid for, the adver- 
tiser has the liberty to say, within the 
bounds of honesty and good taste, al- 
most anything he pleases, and he not 
only can restrict his message to a pre- 
selected audience, but he can control, 
to the last word, exactly what he 
wants to say. 

If these things are possible why 
should we be concerned about pub- 
licity? 

Here is the paramount reason. It is 
not enough to persuade the public on 


From an address before the Chicago In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, Jan. 10. 
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the quality and the desirability of your 
product—you must go beyond that 
function and help persuade the public 
of the desirability of the American 
way. Our system of free, private, 
competitive enterprise must be under- 
stood, if it is to continue. Too long, 
either through false modesty or sheer 
ignorance, have we failed to tell the 
story of what makes our system tick, 
to the beneficiaries of that system. 


Public Needs Convincing 


The part of many in that ticking 
process is so small, that we must ex- 
plain the whole system to them in sim- 
ple language, and over and over again, 
if they are to appreciate and compre- 
hend it. 

Much of this persuasive work must 
be done in the form of news and 
through news channels, such as the 
newspapers and magazines. Sound, in- 
formative publicity and_ publicity 
techniques—as differentiated from ad- 
vertising—must be brought into play. 
The fact that a story in the news col- 
umns carries the stamp of approval of 
the editor on the responsibility of the 
source of that information, subcon- 
sciously exercises a favorable influence 
with the readers. 

One of the differences which dis- 
tinguishes the engineering from the 
advertising profession is the manner 
in which engineers employ definitions, 
and advertising men avoid them. The 
basic terms used in engineering, such 
as_ kilowatt, elasticity, or tensile 
strength, are exactly defined. Hence, 
a technological statement made by a 
Russian engineer is intelligible to a 
British, German, American or Brazil- 
ian technician in the same field. A 
volt is a volt in any language, and is 
defined alike in any country. 


Clear Up Terminology 


But in advertising and publicity, 
basic concepts are too often described 
in ambiguous terms. It is this loose- 
ness of terminology which _bedevils 
advertising managers and their agen- 
cies when they try to get a meeting 
of minds in sales and advertising plan- 
ning. Too often advertising is con- 
fused with publicity, and publicity is 
confused with advertising. Manage- 
ment is prone to say to the advertising 
manager, “Now that we are running 
all that advertising we certainly ought 
to get some free publicity along with 
it.” There may be a place for some of 
that; but, in my opinion, it is strictly 
limited. 

Publicity, as I define it, is not free 
advertising. It is an aspect of the 
broad public relations concept; it 
should deal with news and not blurbs; 
it should carry an open message. We, 
at the Belden Mfg. Company, like to 
think of advertising primarily as the 
process of disseminating ideas and 
statements through the use of paid 
space. On the other hand, we con- 
sider publicity as the process of dis- 
seminating newsworthy ideas and ac- 
tivities as news, and through news 
channels. The advertising value ac- 
cruing is purely a by-product. The 
two processes—advertising and pub- 
licity—while collateral, are as different 
as black and white. Yet, most people 
glibly use the two terms as though 
they were synonymous. 

I feel that you, as advertising mana- 
gers, might well apply some engineer- 
ing methods to your advertising prac- 
tices, and a good way to start is t0 
define, precisely, what you mean by 
advertising and what you mean by 
publicity. 

Some advertising managers and ad- 
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S a matter of fact, the pe- 
troleum refining industry 
spends more than $500,000,000 a 
year for equipment and supplies. 
In 1942, it spent $534,000,000 ... 
1943, $512,000,000. Rehabilitation, 
reconversion, new petro-chemi- 
cal plants, gas processing plants 
at home, and complete new 
plants abroad point to a heavy 
continued market in post-war 
days. 


To get this business, use THE 
REFINERY CATALOG. You 
certainly need some catalog to 
sell this industry . . . and THE 
REFINERY CATALOG has 
two definite advantages over in- 
dividual catalogs. 


Reaches 99% Of The 
Industry's Buying Power! 


Yearly, plants representing 
99%, of the industry’s total facili- 
ties, plus engineering-contract- 
ing firms, furnish Gulf Publish- 
ing Company with a list of men 
authorized to do their buying 
and specifying. To these key men 
(more than 4,000), THE RE- 


FINERY CATALOG is sent. 


This means coverage of practic- 
ally every important buying in- 








fluence inthe industry—coverage 
manufacturer-distributed cata- 
logs can’t possibly match. 


Gets Greater Usage, Too! 


Yes, refining buyers use THE 
REFINERY CATALOG habit- 
ually ... prefer it to individual 
catalogs, numerous manufac- 
turer-made surveys prove,* be- 
cause it has the specialized in- 
formation refining men want... 
because it doesn’t get lost or 


misfiled. 


151 Days to July 1 Closing Date! 


The advantages of THE RE- 
FINERY CATALOG are ob- 
vious. So don’t delay — reserve 
space immediately. Also inquire 
into publisher’s free Copy Ad- 
visory Service. 


*(Like to see this proof? It is con- 
tained in a 20 page booklet. Just write.) 
Gulf Publishing Co., P. O. Box 2608, 


Houston, Texas. 


Gulf Publishing Company, 3301 Buffalo 
Drive, Houston, Texas; 250 Park Ave., 
N. Y., N. Y.; Law & Finance Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 1301-3 Hunt Bldg., Tulsa, 
Okla.; 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; W. W. Wilson Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


THE REFINING INDUSTRY’S BASIC SOURCE BOOK 
FOR EQUIPMENT DATA 
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vertising agencies are able to function 
in the handling of publicity, but this 
is not always to your best advantage. 
Advertising is a profession, and the 
technique of administering it is closely 
akin to engineering. It deals with 
measurable factors and forces, with 
controlled copy, and with directly 
controllable mediums of communi- 
cation. 

Public relations and publicity also 
Publicity cannot be 
as rigidly controlled as the advertis- 
ing message, for it 


are a protession. 


competes with 
world news and headlines directly, and 
timeliness is a first essential. Its news 
value is first appraised by the publicist 
and client, but the final decision rests 
with the editor. The techniques in- 
volved in handling publicity differ so 
greatly from those involved in adver- 
tising that it often is difficult for the 
same individual to operate in both 
helds. 


Organize Separate Department 
I advocate as the first step a defi- 
nite line of demarcation between ad- 


publicity. Begin to 
think of your business activities as po- 


vertising and 


tential news sources, and evaluate their 
newsworthiness in a forthright, candid 
manner. 


Publicity is not like advertising; it 
does not twelve-time or 
twenty-six-time schedule; it must flow 
naturally; and timing is important. 
Also remember, that too much public- 


ity can have unpleasant repercussions. 


follow a 


The second step is to assign the pub- 
licity function to someone with expe- 
rience, including knowledge of edito- 
rial channels and arrangements. He 
will know what to release, when to 
release it, what channels to use, and he 
will also know when it is expedient 
not to release a story. 

The third step—which is in reality 
a prerequisite of the first—is to out- 
line the objectives for fostering good 
public relations and then develop a 
program best suited to the particular 
business involved. 

The place of the advertising mana- 
ger in the publicity set-up is not easy 
to specify. Each corporate structure 
is different and publicity requirements 
vary greatly. Some aspects of pub- 
licity, such as routine releases to the 
press, both financial and commercial 
are readily handled by the advertis- 
ing manager or the advertising agency. 
Other types of news and general pub- 
licity can better be handled outside of 
the advertising department. 


Retain Outside Counsel 


We all know that there are large 
organizations with separate publicity 
departments, but where there is no 
separate department, the solution may 
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“Copy” photo 


Whipple Jacobs, president, Belden Mfg. 
Company, addressing the Chicago Industrial 
Advertisers Association last month. At the 
left is Fred G. Jones, advertising manager, 
Creamery Package Mfg. Company, program 
chairman; at right is C. Norman Kirchner, 
sales promotion manager, Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, president of the CIAA 


well be to retain outside public rela- 
tions counsel. Even where an organi- 
zation has both functions, it is bene- 
ficial to retain outside counsel, 
permanently or periodically, to obtain 
an objective viewpoint and to help 
formulate and translate policies and 
procedures in the light of the public, 
as well as the corporate, good. There is 
such a thing as being too close to your 
own picture. 

Good publicity can be obtained only 
if top management senses the desir- 
ability of good public and press rela- 
tions. Too many management execu- 
tives think of publicity only in terms 
of “Your name in the paper” or at 
best as releases on new products, new 
literature or personnel changes. Of 
course, these are matters of news in- 
terest to many people, and informa- 
tion pertinent to these items should be 
released to appropriate news channels. 
But there are other occurrences in 
business which are also newsworthy. 
Revealed in proper perspective they 
can do much to improve the public’s 
understanding of the many problems 
of American business. 


Need for Public Relations 


Nearly every organization has news 
potentialities. Much depends on the 
variety and kind of products, particu- 
lar problems and other factors, but of 
even more importance is the ability 
to sense and develop what is news. 
By creative thinking, originality and 
alertness to current affairs, it is possi- 
ble to set up interesting and acceptable 
news and feature stories to supplement 
the run of the mine news inherent in 
any business. By recognizing clearly 

difference between advertising and 
publicity, advertising managers will 
find it easier to assist in developing 
publicity handling procedures. 

From here I shall go into a discus- 
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sion of the need for enlightened public 
relations, a topic that I have presented 
to various meetings of businessmen, 
You are intimately concerned with 
this problem, for you are of the man. 
agement group, and therefore should 
be in a position to help shape the pub. 
lic relations concept for your com. 
panies. 

Some of you may be familiar with 
the survey recently made by the Na. 
tional Electrical Manufacturers’ Asso. 
ciation, but I think it is worth call. 
ing to your attention. The survey 
asked for an opinion on four leading 
industries and covered 1,000 adults jn 
three income classes and 400 high 
school seniors and juniors. Forty-eight 
per cent of the adults and thirty-nine 
per cent of the students voted that 
the electrical industry had done most 
to raise the standard of living in 
America. The same industry got 63,7 
per cent and 66.2 per cent of the votes 
of the two groups in answer to the 
question: “What industry do you 
think gives you the most for your 
money?” 


Prefers Government Ownership 


The fact that the electrical indus- 
try, with which Belden is associated, 
obtained such a high and favorable 
rating is not pertinent to this discus- 
sion. The highly significant finding 
appears in the answers to the next 
question, which was: “If the electrical 
manufacturing industry were run by 
the government, instead of the present 
managements, do you think you would 
get more or less for your money?” 

The answers were shocking. Of the 
adults 36.1 per cent said “More,” 35 
per cent said “Less,” 11.7 per cent said 
“Same,” and 17.2 per cent said “I 
don’t know.” But in the high school 
group, 51.6 per cent said “More,” 25.8 
per cent said “Less,” 15.2 per cent 
said “Same,” and 9.4 per cent said 
“Don’t know.” 

Please note that even though the 
electrical manufacturing industry 
rated high for past performance, near- 
ly forty-eight per cent of the adults 
and almost sixty-seven per cent of the 
students thought that government su- 
pervision would have given at least as 
much or more per dollar as private 
management. Obviously, just making 
good products at a satisfactory price 
does not offset the prevalent thinking 
that government somehow can do 1 
better. 

The administration anti-bus:ness 
policy has won so many adherent 
cause it has skillfully and untiringly 
capitalized on the sins of the compra 
tively -few business malefactors, the 
reactionary attitude of other mange- 
ments and the quiescence of a nume¢r- 
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Accurate Mfg. Works 
Acme Electric Welder Co. 
Adams Co. 

Aeolus Dickinson 

Air Control Products, Inc. 
Airtherm Mfg. Co. 

Allen Co., L. B. 

Allen Corp. 

American Air Filter Co. 
American Rolling Mill Co. 


American Smelt. & Refining Co. 


Auer Register Co. 
Automatic Humidifier Co. 
Automatic Products Co. 


Barber Gas Burner Co. 
Barth Mfg. Co. 

Bayley Blower Co. 
Bead Chain Mfg. Co. 
Benson Co. 

Berger Bros. Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Beverly Shear Co. 
Bissel, Fred 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
Brauer Supply Co. 
Bremil Mfg. Co. 
Brundage Co. 


Carey Co., Philip 

Central West Machinery Co. 
Century Electric Co. 
Champion Tool Co. 
Chelsea Fan & Blower Co. 
Cheney Metal Products Co. 
Cherry Rivet Co. 

Chicago Steel Service Co. 
Clarage Fan Co. 

Cole Hot Blast Mfg. Co. 
Conco Corp. 


Condensation Engineering Corp. 


Continental Steel Corp. 
Cotta Transmission Corp. 
Crescent Tool Co. 


Damascus Steel Products Corp. 
Densewood Corporation 

Des Moines Stove Repair Co. 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Dowagiac Steel Furnace Co. 
Doyle Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
Dravo Corp. 

Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co. 


Eisler Engineering Co. 
Elgo Shutter & Mfg. Co. 
Evans Machine Co., L. R. 
Excel Htg. & Air Cond. Co. 


Field Control Div. 

Fireline Stove & Lining Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Forest City Foundries Co. 
Frey Co. 

Front Rank Furnace Co. 


Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co. 

General Blower Co. 

General Controls 

General Electric Co. 

General Heating Products Co. 
Gerett Corp. 

Gillen Co. 

Gleason-Avery, Inc. 

Grand Rapids Die & Tool Co. 
Grant Wilson, Inc. 

Gray, G. L. 


Hall-Neal Furnace Co. 
Harrington & King Perf. Co. 
Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co. 

Heil Co. 

Henry Furnace & Foundry Co. 
Hossfeld Mfg. Co. 

Hotstream Heater Co. 
Hussey & Co. 


Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Independent Register Co. 
International Heater Co. 
Interstate Machinery Co. 


Jackson & Church Co. 
Janette Mfg. Co. 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 


Lau Blower Co. 

Leader Iron Works, Inc. 
Libert Machine Co. 
Lockformer Co. 


Majestic Co. 

Marley Co. 

Marshalltown Mfg. Co. 

Maurey Mfg. Co. 

Mayflower Air Conditioners 
May-Fiebeger Co. 

McDonnell & Miller 

Mercoid Corp. 

Meyer & Bro. Co. 

Meyer Furnace Co. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg. Co. 
Morrison Steel Products 
Morrison Products 

Mt. Vernon Furnace & Mfg. Co. 
Mueller Furnace Co., L. J. 


Nelson Corp. ,Herman 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works 
Northwestern Stove Repair Co. 


Olsen Mfg. Co. 

Omaha Stove Repair Works 
Osborn Co., J. M. & L. A. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Co. 


Palmer Mfg. Co. 
Parker-Kalon Corp. 

Payne Furnace & Supply Co. 
Peck, Stow and Wilcox Co. 


Peerless Foundry Co. 

Penn Boiler & Burner Mfg. Corp. 
Penn Electric Switch Co. 

Penn Tool Co. 

Premier Furnace Co. 


Quincy Stove Mfg. Co. 


Randall Graphite Prod. Corp. 
Research Products Corp. 
Rochester Mfg. Co. 

Rock Island Register Co. 
Round Oak Co. 

Ruby Chemical Co. 

Rudy Furnace Co. 

Rybolt Heater Co. 

Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Sall Mountain Co. 
Schaefer Brush Mfg. Co. 
Schwab Furnace Co. 
Schwitzer-Cummins Co. 
Servel, Inc. 

Sheetlock Co. 

Simplex Mfg. Co. 
Skilsaw Inc. 

Stanley Electric Tool 
Superior Sheet Steel Co. 
Superior Steel Corp. 
Surface Combustion 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Swartwout Co. 
Syncromatic Air Cond. Corp. 


Triangle Mfg. Co. 
Tuttle & Bailey 


U. S. Air Conditioning Corp. 
U. S. Register Co. 

Union Mfg. Co. 

United States Steel 
Universal Power Corp. 
Utility Fan Corp. 


Verson Allsteel Press Co. 
Viking Air Cond. Corp. 
Viking Mfg. Corp. 


Wagner Electric Corp. 
Walker Mfg. & Sales Corp. 
Waterman-Waterbury Co. 
Wayne Oil Burner Co. 
White Mfg. Co. 
White-Rodgers Electric Co. 
Whiting Corp. 

Whitney Mfg. Co. 

Whitney Metal Tool Co. 
Williams Oil-O- Matic Htg. Corp. 
Williamson Heater Co. 
Winningham & Co. 

Wise Furnace Co. 

Wiss & Sons Co. 

Wodack Electric Tool Corp. 
Wysong & Miles 


York Heat Div. of York-Shipley 








FEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Air Conditioning Headquarters 
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ically large body of businessmen. 
Many of the reactionary and quiescent 
gentlemen, having had a rude awaken- 
ing from their dreams of maintaining 
a profitable status quo, are now joining 
those who have pursued more enlight- 
ened procedures, in an effort to bring 
about a reversal in public attitude. 

Enlightenment programs of wide 
scope have been launched by a num- 
ber of our national business organiza- 
tions, but they cannot do the job 
alone. Every business organization, 
regardless of size, can and must play 
a part in improving the public rela- 
tions of our business structure. 

When we speak of public relations 
we really mean human relations, for in 
all relationships we deal with human 
beings. Everyone who is employed, 
every holder or beneficiary of a life 
insurance policy, every owner of a 
share of stock or other security, every 
owner of property, is our concern. All 
these millions have a vital stake in the 
free competitive enterprise system. 
They represent overwhelming power 
and influence. That huge body of 
voters is the greatest single safeguard 
of the American way. I have com- 
plete confidence that the 
thinking of the American people, over 
the long term, will arrive at sensible 
conclusions. Given the true facts they 
will not permit any clique of radicals 
to smash the structure so soundly built 
by generations of their forebears. 


collective 


Our programs of enlightenment 
must be based on actual accomplish- 
ments and on right policies and prac- 
tices. If policies and practices are at 
variance with the public good they 
must be corrected accordingly. I have 
no patience with those who think of 
public relations primarily in terms of 
glossing over bad practices. No 
amount of pretty paint, no matter 
how artistically applied will long con- 
ceal the ugly body underneath. It 
may seem presumptuous for me to 
outline what may be regarded as a 
code of conduct for business, to em- 
phasize morality in business, and to 
make a plea for business liberalism, but 
I am too mindful of the causes for 
what happened to us during the past 
eleven years, and the still greater 
threat in the coming year or years, to 
refrain from speaking frankly. 


Honesty Not Enough 


Granted that there is as much hon- 
esty and decency in business as in any 
other line of endeavor, that is not 


enough. Would you be willing to ap- 
point, as executor of your will, a trust 
company who told you that their 


trust officers were of average honesty 
and decency? Certainly not; because 
a trustee, like Caesar’s wife, must be 
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UNITED STATES “RUBBER COMPANY 


"Serving Through Science" is the theme of 
@ new institutional campaign United States 
Rubber Company launched last month in 
general magazines and newspapers in major 
marketing centers and U. S. Rubber plant 
cities. This newspaper copy tells the story 
of multipore blood filters used in prep- 
aration and administration of blood plasma 


above suspicion. Management’s respon- 
sibility is in the nature of a trustee- 
ship or stewardship for the employes 
and shareholders, and so it too requires 
unquestioned honesty and integrity. 

By our acts, and by intelligent, 
forceful and continuous enlightened 
procedures these traits can and must 
become the accepted and required 
standard. I say to you in all solemnity 
that business has the same responsibil- 
ity to purge itself of the racketeer 
businessman that we ask organized la- 
bor to assume in purging its racketeer 
labor leaders. Management has social 
and political obligations, too, as well 
as the duty of conducting a profitable 
business enterprise. Unless manage- 
ment discharges all of these obliga- 
tions fully and intelligently, the rad- 
ical reformers will move in—as they 
have already done in many ways—and 
regiment the entire nation. I pur- 
posely use the word “political,” for I 
believe every businessman should de- 
vote time as well as means to politics. 

Management’s role in public rela- 
tions is as broad as the multifarious in- 
terests of the nation. Everything that 
management does affects to some de- 
gree a few or all of these interests. 
The day of laissez-faire is gone. Man- 
agement, big and little, must make an 
accounting of its actions, whether that 
accounting is to its employes, stock- 
holders, customers, the public, and 
other groups and agencies—as in the 
case of large corporations, or to a 
handful of people as in the case of the 
small company. 


Public relations is action intended 
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to win good will for, and contidence 
in, a Cause, an enterprise, or a person- 
ality. And I want to repeat that good 
public relations stem from right 
thinking, right acting, and sincerity 
in all dealings. It is an absolutely 
basic principle that a program of en- 
lightenment must be preceded by an 
analysis of your own methods and ae 
icies. Unless, and until they are right, 
you cannot build properly nor endur- 
ingly. 


Pattern for Public Relations 


The pattern for a public relations 
program is fairly well standardized, 
with the setup and scope of operation 
depending on the size, character, and 
location of operational units. Prob- 
lems vary from plant to plant, and 
from city to city, but, regardless of 
size, all of them have several of these 
specific relationships to consider: 

Employe or industrial relations. 

2. Customer-consumer-supplier, and 
general public contact relations. 

3. Stockholder relations. 

4. Community relations. 

§. Governmental relations. 

6. Press relations. 

Even the smallest employer can in- 
stitute a program of good will build- 
ing, by winning employe respect and 
friendly regard through a policy of 
fair treatment, and by taking active 
interest in the civic and business af- 
fairs of his community. He may 
touch but few people, yet they and 
their families constitute a pool of 
opinion and votes, which can work for 
or against the employer and free com- 
petitive enterprise. 

Problems of the larger enterprises 
are more intricate and broader in 
scope, due to greater size and complex- 
ity of operation. They should assign a 
ranking officer to the task or retain 


outside public relations counsel, of 
both. In our company the job 1s 
mine, aided by a Public Relations 
Counsel. 


l. Employe Relations 


The most important single group 
with which we are in intimate con- 
tact, and which, collectively, holds the 
balance of power in the nation, is rep- 
resented by our employes. So first - 
foremost, look to your industrial 
employe relations. Pursue an ide 
ened policy. I say, flatly, that no en- 
terprise will long prosper without good 
labor relations. 

Any measure that makes for better 
employe morale and contentment 's 
reflected in better production re ol 
fewer rejects, better products and 
more friendly relations. It is not 4 
question of management being pter 

(Continued on page 122) 
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@ NOW the votes are beginning to 
come in. 

It’s January at the moment of this 
writing, and January, for most ad- 
vertisers, is a new year, and a new 
deal. New campaigns are introduced, 
and the hand is tipped as to what the 
coming year’s advertising strategy will 
be. 

And so the January publications 
carry the votes—the ballots marked 
as to whether, in the crisis of paper 
shortage, industrial advertisers shall 
consecrate the precious space to con- 
structive, for-the-good-of-the-whole 
purposes or whether they shall con- 
tinue, many of them, to burden the 
magazines that accept their money 
vith self-praise, with history lessons, 
with sermons, with cuteness, with 
E” flags, with dawnings of a new 
day, with all the host of examples of 
bad taste, bad salesmanship and bad 
ervice that have afflicted industrial 
advertising even into the deepest peri- 
od of our need. 

January marks the crossroads. Either 
we prove—to whomever it be neces- 
ary to prove—that industrial adver- 
tising in 1944 shall be a constructive 
force in our industrial life and as such 
thould be free from the restrictions 
that might properly be imposed upon 
the sex-lure, crime, and comic strip 
precincts of the press . . . or we open 
ourselves, through the shallowness and 
welessness of our own copy, to any 
cheme—sensible or crackpot—that 
may be devised to cut advertising 
ight across the board. 

Perhaps, as a voice of industrial ad- 
vertising and as participants in it (for 
ilivin g ), we should, in our inspections 
% wartime advertising, put on rose- 
colored glasses and find only good in 
. Open criticism on our part—a 
tendency to which we are character- 
stically susceptible—might, it could 
te argued, be detrimental to the cause. 

point has come up before. 

Why, it has been asked, should we 
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A Quick Review of 


Some of the New Campaigns; 


Which Started in January Issues 
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“That’s a good headline—direct, magnetic 
; ° _ See is equally direct and unusually 
rank.” 


be permitted to attack in public some- 
thing which, if in need of correction, 
might better be corrected behind 
closed doors? Why cry out our pro- 
fessional dereliction to the ears of 
those who would be eager to seize upon 
our complainings here as the best evi- 
dence of industrial advertising’s fail- 
ure to do its part? 

Our answer to this is—let this par- 
ticular segment of the press be used 
for the purpose which underlies the 
existence of all the press: the honest 
and open discussion of facts and opin- 
ions. We say: let us, in this space, 
condemn the useless, praise the serv- 
iceful . . . the better to persuade others 
to avoid the first, to be guided by the 
second. 


Ides of January 

January publications seemed gener- 
ally to be late. Due to our own new 
earlier closing date, we had less than 
the usual full quota of ads to examine. 
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Yet, there were enough, we think, to 
show a trend . . . enough to form a 
picture of the 1944 approach to the 
problem of providing greater utility to 
white paper. 

Here’s, for example, a collection 
from a metal-producing and metal- 
working magazine, vehicle for carry- 
ing information to an important area 
of American industry. 


Bethlehem Steel reproduces its serv- 
ice flag—66,485 stars. It’s an im- 
pressive figure, but not an impressive 
ad to anyone who realizes that those 
66,485 could be served better by in- 
formative advertising than by a flag. 


National Carbon Company, Inc. 
has a selling ad: “8 reasons why Car- 
bon and Graphite are ideal materials 
for industrial applications”. Sketches 
and brief copy explain the character- 
istics responsible for the materials’ 
suitability. (See “Gallery” for a sim- 
ple, but interesting layout.) 


% “It’s things like this your design- 
ers need to know”. That’s a good 
headline—direct, magnetic. Copy is 
equally direct and unusually frank: 

Magnesium alloys have good resistance 
to fatigue. Like other metals, however, 
they are sensitive to the effect of notches 
and other stress-raising factors. For ex- 
ample, the middle test bar shown above, 
with its sharp corners at the cast-on center 
ring, has only half the fatigue strength of 
its two neighbors. 

What to do and mistakes to avoid are 
told in the new book, “Designing with 
Magnesium”, just published by American 
Magnesium. 


Undeniably a winner—the work of 
L. S. Monroe, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Inc., Cleveland. 


The Torrington Company has an 
informative page on the variety of 
needle bearing types. (See “‘Gallery”’.) 


% Cortland Grinding Wheels Corpo- 
ration tells the story of the “harassed 
manufacturer” who “looked through 
this Disc az4 found the answer”. 


9% 








Seems the grinding wheel salesman 
came to call: 


Grinding wheels? Hell—I need lapping 
compounds! Look at these specifications: 
S.A.E. $2100—63-65 Rockwell C scale 
surface finish 2 micros—and production's 
gotta be stepped up! What's that 
thing? 

Just a piece of clear plastic. It repre- 
sents the segments in your vertical spindle 
grinders. Now imagine that these washers 
are the work on your tables. Would you 
mind rotating this disc counter-clockwise 
See how the narrow end 
if the Cortland Segment starts to pass over 
the work? Shock and resistance mini- 
mized; large surface still exposed to cool 
ant 


sk yNA ly 


Keep going Watch the action of 
the straight inner edge of the segment 
See how it travels diagonally over the 
work? We call it Diagonal Shearing—with 
varying contact it shaves off the metal . 

Keep going Now the segment is in 
full surface contact with the work. Maxi- 
mum heat is generated, but only momen- 
tarily, because as the segment continues 
to pass across the work, more and more of 
the ground surface is again exposed to the 
action of the coolant 

“That's the story of the success of Cort- 
land Chucks & Segments—Diagonal 
Shearing with varying contact—for better, 
faster cutting; minimum shock: maximum 
area exposed to coolant: and ground mate- 
rial swept aside. Better surface grinding, 
less segment wear, less power needed, 
lower overhead and maintenance All 
good answers, don't you think? 


That’s a novel and effective approach 
in a field that has not been noted for 
persuasive copy. The fellow who got 
in and learned something about the 
product he is advertising in order to 
write such confident copy, is Her- 
bert F. King, Wm. B. Remington, 
Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


The Osborn Manufacturing Com- 
pany explains why “Sometimes , 
the slower the speed the faster the 
brush wears out”: 


It's only the wire ends of a brushing 
tool that do the cutting work. At correct 
speed, centrifugal force holds these wire 
ends against the work cutting is fast, 


wire fatigue and brush wear at a minimum 

When speed is too slow, cutting action 
is poor. It's human nature then for the 
operator to push the work into the brush. 
Then the sides—not ends—of the wire 
strike the work, cutting is still further 
slowed, the wires bend and fatigue more 
quickly, begin to break off—another good 
brushing tool is ruined and the brush 
shortage made worse 


So far, some effective (for the in- 
dividual) and valuable (for the whole) 
ads. But then we come to The Phos- 
phor Bronze Smelting Co.: 


Actually the appellation “Pioneers” is 
as true today, as in 1874. The same 
vision, the same progressive spirit dom- 
inates this organization now as then. We 
are no less alert to our opportunities for 
service, no less aggressive in striving for 
improvement. The present, more than 
adequate capacity of our plant—the ac- 
knowledged excellence of our products 
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“ . . @ novel and effective approach in a 
field that has not been noted for persuasive 
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we regard as but temporary milestones on 
a long trail of progress 

And Bardons & Oliver, Inc.: 

Something new has been added. Many 
recent improvements have been made in 
Bardons & Oliver Turret Lathes . . . Ask 
our representative to give you all the de- 
tails 

(What’s the matter with the seven- 
ty square inches you fellows bought?) 

And Laclede Steel Company’s “Con- 
tribution for VICTORY”—listing of 
products. 


And two what-of-it ads on bear- 
ings, one a single page: 

Federal Bearings are doing an outstand- 
ing job—in war production, industry and 
in Uncle Sam's mechanized vehicles at 
home and abroad 
and the other a spread: 

No matter how large the force in the 
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“Excellent selling ad.” 


field, it would be helpless against tne armed 
might of the Axis if it didn’t have the 
proper tools—and plenty of them. Like. 
wise, the huge rolling mills that produce 
materials from which these tools are made 
would be helpless under war's | and 
speed requirements without reliable anti. 
friction bearings. SKF Bearings are on 
vital turning parts throughout the Steel 
Industry. 

In another publication serving the 
same field, we find Champion Foundry 
& Machine Company fascinated by the 
coincidence of its name: 

It’s going to take a real “Champion” 
to win this war, and he’s none other than 
your Uncle Sam calling on each and 
every American to do his utmost to bring 
about an overwhelming victory and a last- 
ing peace. 

(And so on, about ‘“Champions”.) 

Delta Oil Products Company pub- 
lishing a cartoon of a painter scratch- 
ing out “Cleaning Room” and letter- 
ing in “Game Room.” Another fellow 
runs up yelling, “Hey, . just be- 
cause we’re using Delta Core and Mold 
Washes we can’t eliminate our clean- 
ing room entirely!” Childish. 


Buffalo Pattern Works celebrating 
its fiftieth anniversary with a signed 
letter from the owners expressing 
“sincere appreciation” to the foundry 
industry. 


Kelley-Koett Mfg. Company offer- 
ing x-ray equipment that “inspects 
800 castings per hour”. That’s OK. 

Davenport Machine & Foundry 
Company printing “MORE, MORE, 
MORE” all over the page, referring 
to: 

Yes, the Foundries of America have 
given more, more and MORE to the 
united, allied fighting forces. On the land, 
on the sea and in the air, castings have 
played a vital part toward Victory 
(How can anyone at this late date be 
so naive as to believe such an ad will 
be read ?) 

Sterling Wheelbarrow Compan) 
displaying an animated foundry flask 
with boxing gloves on being acclaimed 


“The WINNAH”. Kid stuff. 
% The Cleveland Rock Drill Com- 


pany pointing arrows all over its new 
core breaker and hanging on such cap- 
tions as “Hammer strikes 1,700 blows 
per minute at 80 pounds pressure 
and “Feed cylinder by which the ham- 
mer can be rapidly rammed into and 
returned from the core”. Brief copy 
is Convincing: 

Although the Cleveland Mogul was 1” 


troduced only a few months ago, ! — 
producing castings of 500 Ibs. ar “= 
are already finding the Mogul a p = 

L nach: 


enal time-and-money saver on core 

out work. It reduces core cleaning - 
one-half to one-eighth the time ' ear 
by ordinary methods. The Mogul’s pie 
ful pneumatic ramming, hammer": - 
bit rotation quickly break up the hardest 
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\K. Shows How Alert Advertisers. 


ans Are Already ‘Talking Transition” 2 

‘Ting 

have You've been thinking about your company’s post-war plans. But have you had 

land the time, the hours, the days, necessary to dig into dozens of business publica- 

have tions to see how other advertisers are talking and writing about their transition 
problems? Of course you haven't. That’s why you'll welcome a copy of “Transi- 

e be tion Themes for Business Paper Advertisements.” 

will Every specimen advertisement in this portfolio has been hand-picked and care- 
fully annotated by A.B.P.’s staff, and each has a different slant. The study is 

ban) loose-leaf, and provides a convincing, helpful presentation for management, or 

flask 9 client, or for workshop information. 

med Any representative of an A.B.P. member publication will be glad to give you 


a copy of “Transition Themes”; or just fill in the coupon and mail to The Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Department (66), 205 East 42 Street, New York 17, New 
York. If you prefer, write us on your company letterhead for your FREE copy. 
There is no obligation. 
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Dept. (66), 205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, my FREE copy of “Transition 
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most heavily rodded cores. The Mogul 
also permits cleaning of much hotter cast- 
ings, often one day earlier than usual. 
Excellent selling ad, written by 
Neville Bayliss, Bayliss-Kerr 
Company, Cleveland. 


Republic Steel Corporation killing 
off reader interest with this “‘advertis- 
ing agency office boy” copy: 

Take a look at yourself in the mirror 
Is your forehead becoming corrugated 
with worry wrinkles? Are those wrinkles 


being caused by foundry production or 
foundry trouble worries? 


The Cleveland Flux Company feed- 
ing us legs and sweater directing traf- 
fic: “Why not go forward—when so 
many others have travelled the road— 
found it safe and sure—and the des- 
tination highly pleasing and satisfy- 
ing?” 


The Hydro-Blast Corporation an- 
nouncing a series of “educational type 
advertisements which are scheduled to 
appear in the Aflantic Magazine (of 
all places) with the purpose of telling 
the story of foundry sand “to the 
layman.” Why, at this stage, “The 
Public Should Know About Foundry 
Sand” escapes us. 

Let’s try one of the engineering 
books. 

Right on Page 1 is a big eagle and 
the heading: “Rolling on to Victory”! 

“The 1944 Outlook on Steel Valves. 
A frank statement of the problems 
facing steel valve users” is offered by 
The Edward Valve & Mfg. Company, 
Inc. 

A disappointing Tube Turns (Inc.) 
ad has a drawing of a laboratory ma- 
chine, a one-word headline (“Strong’’), 
and copy nowhere near as convincing 
as last year’s campaign. 

A swell combination news-an- 
nouncement and comparative-chart ad 
gets Jenkins Bros.’ new valve off to 
a good start. (See “Gallery”.) 


An Armstrong Machine Works page 
co-stars a big fish and the story of 
how a $20.75 trap returns $625 
in fuel savings (which, it is revealed 
eventually, is a “conservative” ten- 
year estimate). 


% A Link-Belt Company ad features 
a swell slogan which they ought to 
stick to: “Teeth Not Tension.” (The 
initials make T.N.T.) Eight very 
specific advantages are given. A win- 
ner, and the congratulations go to 
John F. Kelly, assistant advertis- 
ing manager. 


A department store type of ad sells 
—really sells—a group of General 
Electric electronic devices (see “‘Gal- 
lery”’). 

The Lincoln Electric Company has 
a full page on Hitler, the liar, and 
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S a astene « on 4 
foe LINK{C)BELT 
6 ot eee Silverstesak 
es armen oe tn SILENT CHAIN DRIVE 
« . @ swell slogan which they ought to 
stick to.” 


opposite it, the refutation of several 
lies about arc welding. The ad sign 
is “America’s Greatest Natural RE- 
COURSE—Arc Welding.” 

Hyatt Bearings Division, on the oc- 
casion of its fifty-second birthday, 
pauses to editorialize: “There’s still 
a big job for all of us to do.” 


Philadelphia Gear Works, Inc. puts 
its by-now-familiar sex interest into 
jumper and cap, and she asks: “Where 
do they use all these MotoReducers we 
make?” 

Next, one of the representative to- 
top-management books: 


“Today’s War Bill . . . $289,000,- 
000.” Connecticut Tele phone & Elec- 
tric Division has figured out war costs 
as a means of proving that “Uncle 
Sam will not compromise with quality 
at the expense of our fighting men.” 
This is hardly the approach we’d make 
to top management. Typical train of 
thought would end up at faxes or 
renegotiation or some other unpleas- 
ant association. 


A Westinghouse ad on engineering 
service has this unfortunate beginning 
—an example of forbidding prose that 
should hurry the reader to the next 
page: 

The design of electric power systems to 
meet future needs must be based on ac- 
curate, painstaking analysis. Mathematical 
calculations often require months of tedi- 
ous work, to obtain even an estimate of 
the effect of added loads or generators on 
system operation. 

“What part will machine tools play 
in helping to take this Hill 609?” (see 
“Gallery”). Most of the Bryant 
Chucking Grinder Company copy we 
have read has missed the boat com- 
pletely. This begins to get there—the 
idea is good . . . “This hill is held by 
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poverty, armed with ignorance, into]. 
erance and fear. It is our own Hill 
609, in Detroit, in Harlem, in Los 
Angeles—in a thousand places here 
at home”. . . but the argument that 
follows in support of the machine, is 
little too flabby, for our taste. The 
proposition is a big one; the state. 
ments must be stronger—as stimulat- 
ing in their expression of the positive 
side of the picture as the “Hill 609” 
angle is, in illustration of the nega- 
tive. 


As an example of the opposite of 
the Westinghouse “lead”, here’s how a 
Radio Corporation of America ad 
(“The Dance of the Molecules”) 
starts: 

Heat is funny stuff. 

The more of it you put into a substance, 
the more the molecules of that substance 
vibrate. Or, the more the molecules are 
made to vibrate, or “dance™’, the hotter 
the substance becomes 

Speeding up and amplifying molecular 
vibration to produce heat is one of the 
most fascinating and useful applications 
of RCA Electronics. Especially, it means 
much to the growing plastics industry-— 
which is today manufacturing all sorts of 
things, from buttons to bomber noses. 

Two business machine ads on near- 
by pages. _Addressograph-Multigraph 
Cor poration tells about “The machine 
that discovered 100 people”—actual 
case of an Addressograph user. Ad 
closes with a specific promise: “Ad- 
dressograph (with Multigraph, made 
by the same company) can save you 
time and money in 80%, of the paper- 
work you do.” 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Company re- 
veals “The Arabs had a number for 
it!” First line of copy is “This ad is 
about nothing.” They were talking 
about Arabic numerals—but our first 
impression was correct. 


Another good American Blower 
Corporation ad—“What! Fluid Drive 
a Dump Truck?” This campaign has 
been mentioned before, but here’s 4 
sample of what we call good copy: 


The principle of Fluid Driving through 
a hydraulic coupling on a dump truck 
makes possible smooth acceleration from 
a standing start and protects the Diesel 
engine, transmission and rear axle from 
shock loads. The use of Fluid Drive also 
reduces the amount of gear shifting neces 
sary and delivers maximum engine torque 
when starting to move the load. 


An Aluminum Company ad ¢x- 
hibits more good copy: 

Greater workability is what a material 
has if more things can be made out of it 
with less effort . . . . 

Aluminum is extremely workable. We 
mean easy to work. To machine 0 
form. To join. Details are slightly differ’ 
ent than with other metals. But ours ' 
by no means a temperamental meta! Its 
workability is a fact that is being confirmed 
in the largest to the smallest war piants 
today. 


Rockwood Sprinkler Company 
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Neiruer METAL PRODUCERS nor metal fabricators pri- 
marily—but a valuable combination of both, MARS (METALS 
and ALLOYS Readers) are the practical engineers and buying 
factors in all branches of the metal industries. In METALS 
and ALLOYS they see eye to eye on materials, processes, 


equipment... 


in solving today’s and tomorrow’s problems. Do these men 
know where you fit in on jobs like these?... 





OT OF PLACE except behind the footlights, 
“contortionists” are being ousted rapidly from 
welding departments with MARS develop- 
ment of “low-temperature welding” alloys. In 
many instances producing joints as strong as 
conventional fusion welding, but at tempera- 
tures down in the brazing range, these weld- 
tod materials keep distortion and unwanted 


“tempering” to a minimum. 


learn best here how all three can work together 











TRANSITION from raw material to final form 
has become a matter of seconds and minutes 
in war production since metal stampings came 
to the fore. With the aid of MARS, once-idle 
peacetime presses now turn out shells, machine 
gun mounts, and other ordnance parts from 
sheet metal in a fraction of the time required 
in working castings and forgings. Less metal 
is used . . . machine tools freed. 




















2 0UT OF 3 industrial plants are ready to meet tomorrow’s production and sales problems with 
Post-war planning committees. And where future-minded metal producers and metal fabricators 
are concerned, an important part of this program is contact now with MARS. Look to these men 
to do the same outstanding job then as they are doing now. Keep MARS posted on what you 


have offer! 
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VICTORY LADDER . 


into the draw furnace, and then on to final 
manufacturing operations, 2,640,000 machine 
gun links are carried up this conveyor every 
day in one plant alone! This is mass produc- 
tion as America knows it—and as the Axis is 


. Out of the quench tank 


feeling it . . . thanks to MARS’ assistance in 
designing and perfecting the necessary auto- 
matic equipment for every step. 


the ETALS 








REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
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forms us: “It’s heat absorption, not 
wetness, that gives water control over 
fire... surface area, not volume, that 
puts out fires fast!”; then proceeds to 
explain how “water, turned into Wa- 
terFOG fires fast.” 
Another good lead: 


dooms even oil 


You'll find in your physics book that 
peed of heat increases with 
surface area exposed to heat (That's the 
principal of the radiator and the refrig 
erating coil, too.) 


exc hange 


By transforming water into tiny par- 
ticles—much finer than spray Rockwood 
WaterFOG nozzles multiply many times 
the total surface area of a given volume 
of water thus making water (cheap, 
plentiful) your most efficient firefighter on 
flammable liquid fires! 

In addition to cooling fires faster, Wa- 
terFOG particles, being light, stay longer 
in the combustion area, instead of plung 
ing into the liquid, agitating it, inciting 
further vaporization. They float gently 
onto the surtace, absorbing heat from the 
vapors and from the liquid—and then, 
turning into steam, they expand, smother- 
ing the fire! 


A postwar ad that makes sense is 
one by The Weatherhead Company, 
quoting a noted industrial designer’s 
prediction as to the railroad car of to- 
morrow. The railroad industry is one 
of Weatherhead’s peacetime markets. 

Bemis Bros. Bag Company salutes 
one of its customer industries with the 
tale of Antonio Ricci and his reaction 
to “American Seeds of 
Italy.” 


Freedom for 


Now here are the ads on the first 


few pages of a food manufacturing 
paper: 
IFC. Quotation from Henry Wads- 


worth Longfellow. 


P. 3. Memorial to “our honored 
forebear.” 

P. 4. Illustrated comment on win- 
ning hockey games. 

P. 6. Stuff about “reputation for 
quality.” 

P. 7. Friendship . . . generations. . . 


better understanding . . . mutual prob- 


lems... contribution . . 
mo 
American public on “the can.” 

And finally ll: “2-way idea 
for your which 
Aluminum Seal Com pany suggests how 
to cut sealing cost and seal product 
better . and, following it, a spread 
in which National Can Corporation 
digests the news and offers more com- 


eg CEC. 


Reprint of an ad selling the 


on P. 


postwar plan” in 


plete information on each item. 
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A publication in the oil-producing 
industry carries: 


Lectures: ““What are the seeds that 
grow jobs?” 

Case studies: Coppus Ventilators 
furnishing fresh air to wing compart- 
ments of Pan-Am Clippers a-building. 

News: Leeds & Northrup Com- 
pany’s new combustion control. 

Anniversaries: “20 Years in Dallas 
—another Symbol of Stability.” 


Platitudes: “There is no economical 
substitute for—quality.” 


War: Air battles, tanks and landing 
barges. 


History: “Bankers wired caution. 
Friends of the company advised against 
it. But a farsighted management stood 
firm. Their idea of defense against de- 
pression was attack. So started another 
phase of major expansion for .. .” 

Opportunism: Reed Roller Bit 
Company reproduces a page from Oil 
§ Gas Journal’s “Engineering Funda- 
mentals”; blows up a statement about 
“excessive weight on the bit” being 
the “greatest single cause of crooked 
in Rotary Drilling’; and pro- 
ceeds to show that Reed Rock Bits 
avoid this trouble. (Pretty smart stunt 
—see “Gallery”.) 


holes 


Pre-occupation: Grizzly Mfg. Com- 
pany unable to get past its name when 
searching for a slant. 


Is this the beginning of « miracle? 





| De eewe few & rennerter 





“Worth a star.” 


PECAN. PRESEN EINE FEN, 







Cpu C layer 
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Baseball: “You wouldn’t handcuff 
a PITCHER!” No, we wouldn't 

One more publication—in the clec- 
tronics field. 

“Day in and day out’—that’s Big 


Ben. 


A silly Westinghouse spread (1943 
ads of this company were swell) show- 
ing heads above the clouds. 

“Quality first.” 

The pyramids. 


“Blueprints are accurate, easy to 
read and faithfully reproduce every 
detail of the original 
drawing or tracing.” 


engineering 


“Not all the water flows over the 
dam.” 

“This G-E electronic tube cut trans- 
mitter rectifier losses by 95%.” 
(That’s an OK one!) 

“The familiar Triplette trade mark 
stands as a pledge of long service for 
those who require instruments that 
faithfully retain their accuracy over 
the years.” 

“But he that is greater among you 
shall be your servant.” (That’s Matt. 
2o:i i.) 


% “Is this the beginning of a mir- 
acle?” asks Foote Mineral Company. 
Interesting lead: 

Mr. Ernest G. Enck, our technical ¢ 
rector, thinks we should put greater em 
phasis in our advertising on our sizing and 
beneficiation of ores and minerals 


j 
\- 


Copy goes on to list, describe, and 
point out the postwar significance of 
these chemicals; characteristics of one 
of them (“now in production’’) are 
given in detail. Worth a star and writ- 
ten by Herman Thoenebe, indus- 
trial director of John Falkner 
Arndt & Company, Philadelphia. 


“Ever notice how a meteor streaks 
across the heavens in a blaze of fiery 
splendor?” 

“When she drops her nickel in the 
juke box, she never thinks about the 
motor that turns the table or changes 
the records. All she wants is her 
money’s worth in music.” 

“Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year.” 

“You Can’t Build the Future on 4 
Flaw!” 


Army-Navy “E.” 
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one foot in the door: - - 


@ Getting into engineering departments to see busy prod- 
uct engineers these days is often impossible . . . and for 
good reason, too. These men are extremely busy and the 
fact that they are working out designs for new or im- 
proved fighting equipment places them under government 
restrictions. And those product engineers who are creating 
post-war products have trade secrets to protect. 

All in all, it’s a very tough job to see these men — 
product engineers—who are “industry’s biggest buyers.” But 
there is a way—a way to get your story through the engi- 
neering department door. It’s PRODUCT ENGINEERING. 

PRODUCT ENGINEERING is read by product en- 
gineers— men who select materials, choose component 
parts. determine the type of process to be employed. They 
detai! specifications and prepare bills of materials, usually 


by “trade name”, for fighting equipment, machinery, 


is worth two in the waiting room 


transportation units, household appliances, business ma- 
chines, and other “engineered” products. 

Keep your foot in the door of engineering depart- 
ments — keep product engineers sold on your products by 
advertising regularly in the technical journal product en- 
gineers depend on for factual up-to-the-minute mechanical- 


design information. It’s PRODUCT ENGINEERING. 


Write for full information. 


. * * * 


Use the easy way through this hard-to-get- 
through door. It’s PRODUCT ENGINEERING. 
ee PRODUCT ENGINEERING goes each month 
to more than 13,800 subscribers who pay $5.00 
a year for this highly regarded and thoroughly 
up-to-the-minute mechanical-design technical 
| journal. These more than 13,800 copies are read 

by many times that number of product engineers 
in the nation’s top-ranking metal-working plants. 








PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


A-McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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“What was missing at the first auto- 


mobile show?” 
“Buy War Bonds.” 


“Standard of Excellence—in War 
—m Peace.” 


Well, those are the ballots. Perhaps, 
being sensitive, we were attracted a 
little too often to weak ads. Among 
the good ads we noticed were several 
we haven’t mentioned; they were re- 
peats of ads in campaigns already 
praised here. There were innumerable 
“so-so” ads—ones that do a fair 
enough job proposing a product’s use- 
fulness but lack the appeal of good 
showmanship or salesmanship which 
would make them noteworthy as 
guides for you. 


We won’t attempt to evaluate the 
results, for our sample was early 
January. A few months hence, we— 
and you—and whoever, if any, author- 
izes himself the Judge Landis of in- 
dustrial advertising, will be able to say 
for sure whether industrial publica- 
tions should be a favored group. 


We have two more ads to show you, 
though—both from a bakery publica- 
tion, both spreads, both on a shorten- 
ing. 

Boo - of - the -month— to 
Brothers. Three-quarters of their 
spread on Covo is a meaningless 
montage of bakery scenes across which 


Lever 


is the lettering, “Covo is all-ways 
right!” starts with the only 
line of 1943 that occurred more often 
than “Lay that pistol down”: “Now, 
Copy is brief, but 
it’s lectury—“You must not tolerate 
waste. 


Copy 


more than ever.” 


You have a wartime re- 


sponsibility. . . . The greater your 
care. It’s good sense ..., etc. 
What a way to sell goods—or an 


idea. 


Boost-of-the-month — to Procter 
S Gamble for a spread reproducing 
two of their Wartime Information 
Bulletins (“Ask your PRIMEX- 
SWEETEX salesman for these helpful 
bulletins”). One tells “How to Cut 
Production Corners,” the other is a 
“Check List for the Conservation of 
Materials, Labor, Power 
“Is the oven be- 


Equipment, 
and Fuel” (sample: 
ing fired too far in advance of its 
They’re not the most attrac- 
tive bulletins or really practical aids 


use?” ) 


we've seen (can’t hold a candle to the 
Allis-Chalmers ones, for example) , but 
the intent of the ad is sound. The 
Lever Brothers ad is cheering from the 
bleachers; the P & G ad gets in there 
and pitches. 

What’s your advertising going to 
do in °44 cheer or pitch? 

Tue Copy CHASsERSs. 


—S ee 
Se ee 


Rearmed fm eta Uemmgemmnt amd Uhemmtct.  Smemanny tte 





“Protectioneering is our job" is the theme of an increased advertising campaign of The 
Wilbur & Williams Company, Boston, manufacturer of protective coatings. Copy is especially 
designed to produce inquiries and that directed to purchasing agents lists scarce staple 
paints and replacement suggestions. Direct mail and a case history newspaper are being used 
to support the business paper and general magazine schedule. Doremus & Co. is in charge 


Royal and de Guzman Form 
New Specialized Agency 


Paul de Guzman, formerly vice-president 
of J. M. Hickerson Inc., and previously 
group sales executive with McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, and Edward F. 
Royal, public relations specialist with Pan 
American Airways, join forces Feb. 1 as a 





ROYAL 


de GUZMAN NOONE 


new advertising and public relations or- 
ganization, Royal & de Guzman, with 
headquarters at 452 Fifth Ave. New 
York. Third partner and secretary-treas- 
urer of the outfit is Catherine A. Noone 
of American Airlines. The agency will 
serve a selected group of industrial, con- 
sumer and media accounts 

The new agency will place emphasis on 
copy, research and testing, merchandising 
and the applications of proven advertising 
techniques to postwar planning and pro- 
motion as developed from a five-year study 
of agency service by Messrs. Royal and de 
Guzman 

At present the outfit is already engaged 
in a special field study for a group of 
leading advertising publications Later 
other accounts will be announced as initial 
work on them is actually in print 


Ault to American-Marietta 


Harry Ault, who had been advertising 


manager of American-Marietta Company, 


Chicago, several years ago, has returned 
as sales promotion manager Formerly 
with the Lehon Company, Chicago, he 
ret laces Bob Orr b TH. who has been in 


ducted into the Army 


M. L. Fitch Named Head 
of Howard-Wesson 


Milton L. Fitch, formerly space buyer 
and account executive of Howard-Wesson 
Company, Worcester, Mass., has _ been 
named president and general manager. He 
succeeds Arthur E. Howard, who will cor 
tinue as treasurer. Howard M. Cutler, 
formerly art director of the Commor 
wealth Press, has been named vice-pres! 
dent and art director of the company 
Stella F. Clarkson will continue as secre 
tary and Alfred G. Wesson as director 

Howard-Wesson was the first company 
to use basic English for an industrial 
vertisement internationally 


ad 


Institute Appoints Mackasek 


Edward Mackasek, formerly executive 
vice-president of the Beaver Enameling 
Company, Ellwood City. Pa.. has beet 
named development engineer of the Porce 
lain Enamel Institute, Washington, D. ‘ 
He will direct the institute’s marketing 
program, development of new produc 
preparation of technical data, and coor 
nation of the institute's activities with the 
specific needs of its members 


Marsh Now an Editor 
Francis B. Marsh, B.S., C.E., has © 


tired as senior division engineer New 
York City’s Board of Water Supply, East 
ern department, to become associate edi 
tor of Water Works Engineering, New 
York. He was associated with the recent 
engineering activity in connection with the 
Delaware aqueduct 


C. A. Wardley Promoted 


Charles A. Wardley, who recently fe 
signed as Pittsburgh manager of the 
Publishing Company to join Electrica 
Equipment as New England district man 
ger. has been named western manag 
that publication He succeeds Frank 
Thompson who has entered the Arm: 
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AND THESE 
ARE THE SOUTH’S 


FIVE 





GREATEST MARKETS 

















POWER AND INDUSTRIAL 


The South and Southwest experienced the 
greatest industrial growth in the nation before 
the war. Prime Mover gain from 1929-1939 
was 32%, against a loss in the rest of the coun- 
try. Electric Power gain 112% from 1929 to 
1942, against 68% in the rest of the nation. 
And Southern industries are chiefly process 
industries using larger quantities of heat, 
steam, power, water—equipment and supplies. 


SOUTHERN POWER & INDUSTRY 


SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY has 
grown with Southern and Southwestern in- 
dustry. Advertising gain over 200% since 
1935. Total circula- 
tion 15,000; over 3 
times the paid 
ngweh Southern circulation 
of any national book 

j\in the field. 


AN 
ai NO NDUSTAY 





ELECTRICAL 


The South and Southwest comprise the fastest 
growing electrical market in the country. 
Electric energy output increased by 59.9% 
from 1939 to 1942, against an increase of 40.2% 
for the rest of the nation. Prior to the war the 
South showed the greatest growth in central 
station customers and wired homes of any 
section. 


ELECTRICAL SOUTH 


ELECTRICAL SOUTH reaches both the in- 
dustrial electrical engineers and the electrical 
merchandising men in the South and South- 
west. 8,000 circula- 
tion among whole- 
salers, utilities, re- 
tailers, engineers 
and contractors. 















HARDWARE 


Southern and Southwestern states have 8,900 
hardware stores—with average annual sales 
32° greater than hardware stores in other sec- 
tions. These states have a total population of 
over 40,000,000—almost 1/3 of the nation, and 
produce nearly 4 billion in agricultural pro- 
ducts—about 1/3 of the national total. 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE, with its 8,000 
circulation, reaches over twice as many retail 
hardware outlets as any so-called “national” 
hardware publica- 
tion ... covers 90% 
of Southern hard- 
ware volume. 





TEXTILES 


The Textile Industry is America’s second 
largest industry—employing over 1,000,000 
people. The 6,500 spinning, dyeing, knitting, 
weaving and bleaching plants utilize the larg- 
est number of individual machines of any ma- 
jor industry in America — over 1,700,000. 
Goods valued at over $4,000,000,000 are pro- 
duced annually. 


COTTON 


COTTON, serving the Textile Industries, 
reaches textile mills al// over the nation. It’s 
the operating magazine of the industry. Over 
12,500 circulation — 
in every state where 
textiles are manu- 
factured. 









= 








AUTOMOTIVE 


With an annual industrial and agricultural 
producing power of over $17,000,000,000 
Southern and Southwestern states showed the 
fastest increase in car registrations of any sec- 

tion prior to the war. New truck sales repre- 
sented over 41% of the U. S. total ... far more 
than its normal expectancy of 30% of auto- 
motive sales. 


SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 


SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 
with a total circulation of 19,500 blankets the 
Southern automotive 
trade: dealers, dis- 

tributors, jobbers, 
| fleet owners and ser- 
ivice stations. 


—_. | 








w. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


GRANT BUILDING — ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA. 
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property should be sold or leased x 


Ask Surplus Construction Equipment prices which enable the governmen 


to secure a fair return; sale or leag 


Be Sold Through Established Channels irre ers eo 


and commerce; the welfare of small 
business enterprises should be consid. 


@ VIGOROUS resolutions urging mitted; prices at which any particular Fy 
ered wherever possible. 


that surplus construction equipment property or class of property is sold 
owned by the government after the or leased should be uniform; such The association also voted to oo. 
war be marketed through established 
trade channels to avoid disruption of 
the industry for years to come, were ; 
adopted by the Associated Equipment o THE RIGHT KIND OF servic; 
Distributors at their annual conven- ! 
tion at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Jan. 17-21. 
After pointing out that equipment 
used by the government is exactly 
the same type as that manufactured en se tts te 
and distributed for use in the con- one 
struction of streets and highways, air- 
ports, dams, water supply plants, 
sewage disposal plants and other peace- 
time construction, and that the indis- 


Sat ed Seeded ey 
Demupmior Rrotive 
a st 
material will destroy for several years : “a wnt m2 © a ye 


Ate i 4 


criminate disposal of dumping »f this = ; 8. © Cave & Company 


ae Tremere 


to come the market for new machin ; “a 
SULLIVAN 


ery, the association adopted the fol- <=" —- se — ‘ rod 

lowing resolution: =< — = ae i 7 
“Resolved, that distribution of such = 2+ ——— a eX \ 

property should be through established sttinasisintiesinisheiie. 


' , 
trade channels; ac quisition ot large 


quantities of such property for spec Through codperative advertising with their dealers, some manufacturers of construction "Rea 
ulative purposes should not be per equipment are emphasizing the importance of keeping available machines in proper repair any ine 

— and to 
The 


serve 


CANADA’S LEADING AVIATION MEDIUM | 


EDITORIAL STRENGTH ... 


CANADIAN AVIATION, published monthly, has been serving Canada’s 
Aircraft Industry for 16 years. In keeping pace with this great, growing 
industry, an editorial staff of qualified experts and a news-gathering service 
that is unique, have combined to establish CANADIAN AVIATION as 
"The Recognized Voice of Aviation in Canada." 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 


With a monthly, audited circulation of practically 6,000 copies, CANA- 
DIAN AVIATION provides the greatest coverage of the aviation industry 
across the Dominion. This blanket coverage represents 75°%/, PAID CIR- 
CULATION . . . definite proof of reader interest by the MEN WHO 
COUNT in aviation! 


ADVERTISING PREFERENCE... 


In addition to our editorial leadership and powerful circulation, CANA- 
DIAN AVIATION is ‘way out front in the volume of advertising carried. 
In 1943, CANADIAN AVIATION carried more advertising than al! the 
other Canadian aviation papers combined. Advertising leadership is not 
an “accident” .. . it follows editorial! superiority and genuine reader 
interest. 





These are hard facts that are eeping 


this great poper the leader in 








CANADIAN AVIATION 


DUNCAN A. SCOTT & CO. 48! UNIVERSITY AVE. see) ~10), peo mm ery) /-18).\ 
Western Pacific Bldg., Los Angeles, Chicago Office 
Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO., 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, HL 


West Coast Representative 
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"Readers" are one of the really important features of - “ae 
any industrial magazine—important both to advertisers , 
— | and to editors. 4 
Their continued interest reflects the way the magazine ; 
serves and is an accurate guide to magazine perform- 
| ance. When reader interest is sustained at a high level 
it is an indication that the magazine is genuinely helpful 
—that editorial material is timely and practical. 
| The increasing Reader interest in INDUSTRY and 
POWER is measured accurately—and detailed studies 
of readership are made to give direction to our edi- 
torial effort. They also help advertisers picture the 
exact audience they are reaching with their messages 
and indicate exactly what the readers are interested in. 


The two letters above (Note second paragraph ref- 
erence to chief's habit) are part of a group of 146 
received within a three-week period following publication 
of an announcement relative to a Steam Cost Calculator 
furnished by Cleaver-Brooks Company of Milwaukee, Wis., 
Designers and Manufacturers of Steam Generating 
Equipment. An analysis of the 146 requests by titles of 
individuals writing and by size of companies these men 













































































: . represent is given below. Mr. W. H. Meneilley, Adv. 
Knowledge of this sort makes for more effective ad- Mgr. of Cleaver-Brooks comments "To date we have 
vertising. May we tell you more about our Readers? clocked 159 requests for the calculator. The caliber of 
those inquiring seems to be considerably above average. 
EXECUTIVE GROUP ENGINEERING GROUP OPERATING GROUP 
TOTAL — ee Sonceal ~~ ‘lee yorey eee Supt. of | Department “ae Government All Other 
SS Owner | Treasurer | "79°" Factory Mgr. Dept. Engineer Dept. Power Foreman Mast. Mech. Officials Titles 
146 5 6 13 17 6 42 20 5 5 3 15 9 
FINANCIAL STRENGTH — COMMERCIAL RATING NO COMMERCIAL RATING 
TOTAL $500,000 $300,000 $200,000 $125,000 Less Institutions Data 
mamenl si conus To To To To Thon | Government | nd Public Utilities Not 
—q — 1,000,000 500,000 300,000 200,000 $125,000 — Never Rated Available 
146 49 4 9 3 4 3 17 49 8 
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has emphasized the importance of 
the Metal Engineer in ferrous and non-ferrous 
foundries. 


Improved casting methods, better control of 
the vital melting and alloying operations and 
increased use of heat treatment to attain de- 
sired physical properties—all of these and 
other advances have had the backing of the 
Metal Engineer. 


This man knows metals—knows how they 
should be composed, melted, processed and 
cleaned. He is the brain-power of every big 
tonnage foundry today. 


Metal Progress delivers 18,000 Metal Engi- 
neers throughout industry and thousands of 
these men supervise and control vital foundry 
operations. Schedule your next foundry ad- 
vertising in Metal Progress and talk to the 
intelligence section of this important field. 





PROGRESS 


UP IN FRONT... 
%& More engineers in the metal industry are reading 
. Metal Progress than ever before. In fact, nearly 
METAL Hl] 18,000 metal engineers are looking to Metal Progress 
for the news of developments in their Industry. This 
is the top circulation available today. It would be a 
pleasure to show you how economically you can reach 
this market—and how effectively. 








operate with other organizations cop 
fronted by the same problems of 
disposal of government surplus ma- 
terial, in order that a united front 
may be presented to those who deter. 
mine the policies for its disposition. 

More than a thousand equipment 
distributors and manufacturers art. 
tended the convention, and chief 
emphasis was laid by speakers repre- 
senting both the government and jin- 
dustry on problems growing out of 
the war. 

“A vast amount of sales analysis js 
going to have to be done in the post- 
war period because of expansion and 
changes in business,” said Andrew 
Stevenson, assistant to the executive 
vice-chairman of the War Production 
Board. ‘Problems confronting this in- 
dustry will include such questions as 
‘Should there be a complete retooling 
of our plant? Will we be able to get 
materials for new housing? What new 
labor saving devices will be available? 
Will we need to keep price control 
against inflation?’ ” 

A report of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation read at the convention 
dealt with postwar planning for new 
and improved highways, which the 
Foundation thinks should be based on 
need rather than geographical consid- 
erations. 

C. Donald Kennedy, vice-president 
of the Foundation, who presented the 
report, said their survey shows that 
eighty-six per cent of all traffic moves 
over only twenty-five per cent of the 
roads of the country, and these roads, 
many of which are part of the inter- 
regional highway system of 35,000 
miles, which carry the bulk of mili- 
tary and war plant truck and bus 
service, must be cared for first in the 
postwar period. 

An upturn in highway accidents 1s 
expected in the postwar period, the 
report said, because of the poor me- 
chanical equipment of most automo- 
tive equipment and the elimination of 
control of driving speeds. The report 
will be presented to the U. S. Senate 
subcommittee on highways for con- 
sideration in its planning. The federal 
government has contributed over $4 
billion in aid to states for highway 
construction. 

G. W. Van Keppel, head of the G. 
W. Van Keppel Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., was elected president of the 
Associated Equipment Distributors. 


Furgason Joins "Business Week" 


Gene Furgason, formerly head of Gene 
Furgason Company, radio station repre 
sentative, and later a member of the New 
York advertising staff of Collier has 
been made district manager of the !itt® 


burgh office of Business Week 
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JLL CONVENTION COVERAGE — No Exhibits Needed | 


“|WAR COUNCIL MEETINGS. ji 
”|AMERICAN CERAMIC INDUSTRY | 


and the 


‘Oth (Golden Jubilee) ANNIVERSARY 


of 


lent 


= CERAMIC EDUCATION and TECHNOLOGY 
a WILL BE FEATURES OF THE 


“ IWARCH (BLUE BOOK) BRICK & CLAY RECORD 
: |APRIL (WHO’S WHO) CERAMIC INDUSTRY 


id- 


The 1944 meetings at Pittsburgh, week of April 2nd, promise new plans, indus- 
. Prial trends and predictions for the strenuous times ahead. The trade is keyed up 


hat Bior these critical meetings. 


4. § Ceramic Industry and Brick & Clay Record will 
distributed to hundreds at the convention. 
later these same key men will study these papers 


, Mor stories of the convention’s accomplishments. 


Thus you are assured of unusually thorough 
radership by the most influential men, — a most 
»0- Belective time to tell your story to executives of 
2 mportance in the glass, pottery, enamel, refrac- 

tories and clay products industries . . . men who 
cal Aust solve the problems of industrial survival . . . 
. men who make decisions, buy equipment . . . who 






t have materials. 


: ‘ 
7 
| wr AXE ts ¥ | 
: f ERAMIC INDUSTRY | BRICK & CLAY RECORD 


RLD'§ LEADING CERAMIC JOURNAL! LEADING CLAY JOURNAL OF THE WORLD 
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Mia PROBLEMS al 
eside you IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING]... 
rea ds | By KEITH J. EVANS§® % 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales managemen spendin 


AMERICAN problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested activiti 
This 
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bracket 

AVIATION _ Engravings from Sketches order by number. A good glossy black "5, 
: and white print of each is kept in, 9°” 

lll We have quite a problem buying photograph book in the advertising 2° ' 
artwork. There never were too many deneseme Gied by aioe a future. 
=. artists in this town and now some are dank the a wien Ae yo si You 
in the service and we have had to fall bered). This represents the basic ma. fg 4 des 
back on plain, unretouched photo- terial from which retouched photo. ind be 

graphs. How are the other fellows graphs or halftones may be made, aad should 
making out under similar conditions? many advertising aolanans “find ‘ sent p 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. most practical to keep such a file in You sh 
Industrial buyers for the most part their own department. pany di 

prefer photographs to fancy retouch- When a photograpk has been re. which 

ing and artwork, so if you secure good touched, it should be mounted on § ~. 

clear contrasting black and white pho- cardboard with a paper flap over the wae + 
tographs you will probably be pleasing front for protection. These retouched = 

your customers. However, one or two photographs probably will be needed By t 

advertisers recently have developed again and should be kept in the files cured a 
some short-cuts that may be interest- —_ of the advertising agency. acludir 
ing to you. Drawings and other miscellaneous —— 
These men have their artists make artwork also should be filed by subject and hoy 

up finished layouts for their adver- at the advertising agency for current ad wh 
tisements, including the illustrations. use. Fits ] the pen 
The layouts, while fairly rough, look In case you do not like this division It nia 
good enough for halftones and zincs of responsibility, toe eked aie these lir 

to be made directly from the sketches. to have your agency keep everything been in 
A gray, sketchy pencil job may be acheding the sheonaenste Arlt af the 1 

finished as a highlight halftone, or a ime of vs Gal On snamediel “best 5 BOt 
more accurate pencil lettering and kept by the company to whom it be- adustri 
sketch may be finished as a zinc with lasicn: aie i ciated alt aimed daniel ted buc 

good results. ”~* : y ust she 
As a matter of fact the softness, Advertising Managers a 

or what might be termed the ragged yc 

appearance of the job, might be even Look Ahead chance 
more appealing than a finished job At the beginning of the war | @your fi 
because it is so different. found many special jobs that could be Dasis rig 
done by the advertising department. @% mo 

Where to Keep Artwork We are still fairly busy but seem to@ Any 


have arrived at a middle position Brive yo 
where we are not pressing too hard @ twenty- 
for increasing production, nor work- | 
ing in a competitive situation. I do Codp: 
not believe this is particularly 3004 

7 for us and so must ask you to ja I har 
became more com plicated. The agency me loose. What should I be watching mention 


We have always kept complete files 
of retouched photographs, drawings, 
etc., in our advertising department. 
Recently, however, we took on an 
agency and immediately the problem 











=” not — ae wage ge pe hee ping ont fer next? _ 
" a » > , - Lie 

f m material, and yet ata imes some ADVERTISING MANAGER ) se 
of it is in its office, some in our office, everal 
and usually the particular photo- We can well understand your p0si- B can gj 
graph we want cannot be found. Do tion. Perhaps other advertising depart- 

you have a suggestion for handling ments are in the same fix. No extg y : 
this responsibility? morale building jobs, no drives 10 dene 


AYV I AT q Oo N ASSISTANT TO increased production—or, rath these carry : 











AS SOCIATES ADVERTISING MANAGER. may be well worked out as far as the dow! 
wy Inc. 2 Many advertising departments di- advertising department is con ened, have e: 
4 AMERICAN BUILDING vide the responsibility of keeping art- with management unwilling to ‘— Materi2 
“e WASHINGTON 4; -D. Cc. work as follows: Photographs and drive ahead in preparation for UG, word 

‘ae Be negatives are kept by one good com- postwar period. Prove 1 
mercial photographer in the proper As a matter of fact, if you hae no The: 
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done a great deal of background work 
ind preparatory building for this com- 
ing competitive period, you are prob- 
ably way behind the pack. 

First it is necessary, and it should 
be easy to sell your management on 
the importance of rather generous 
ending at the present time for all 
ytivities that will help in the future. 
This certainly is no time for waste, 
but if your company is in a high tax 
bracket, it is certainly completely 
wrong from a corporate standpoint, 
ind even from our country’s stand- 
pint, not to plan intelligently for the 
future. 

You should be helping the planning 
ind design department in building new 
ind better peacetime products. You 
should be spending money for intelli- 
ent product and market research. 
You should be seeing that your com- 
pany delivers a better type of service 
vhich will build good will for the 
future and, incidentally, something 
that will form a good foundation for 
better advertisements for the future. 





By this time you should have se- 
cured a larger 1944 advertising budget 
ncluding all those little extra adver- 
tising efforts you have always planned 
ind hoped to put into practice if, as, 
ind when the company did not pinch 
the pennies quite so hard. 





It would be difficult to advise along | 
these lines if industrial advertising had 
xen in the past or if it were today 
of the wasteful spendthrift nature. It 
snot. The biggest weakness of most 
adustrial advertising lies in its lim- 
ited budgets. So many campaigns fall 
wt short of success because there is 
not quite enough push behind them. 





If your company cannot see this 
chance of a lifetime, then build up 
your future work on a preparatory 
usis right up to the point of spending 
the money. | 
Any one of these programs should 
uve you enough on which to work 
twenty-four hours a day. 


Coéperation with War Effort 


| have tried many times to include 
mention of the war effort in our ad- 
rtising without success. It just does 
wt seem to belong. Attached are 
everal advertisements. Perhaps you 
‘an give me an idea or two. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


It is always easy to make sugges- 
tons when the other fellow has to 
‘ary them out. But in your case it | 
Sdoubly easy to suggest because you | 
fave entirely too much copy and other 
Materia! in your advertisements. Few- 
words and more white space would | 
Prove much more inviting. | 

Then you will find it much easier 
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Lunch Salle Topics 


Selected from Modern Industry, January 5th, 1944 





Steel at 65% Capacity is Mod- 
ern Industry’s estimate for one 
material after the war ends in 
Europe. Don Loomis, Materials 
Editor, has researched and pre- 
pared a forecast for 1944 which 
reports 35 of the more important 
industrial materials through four 
phases of prognostication: (a) 
1944 Supply Outlook, (b) Factors 
Governing Supply, (c) End Uses 
to be Affected, (d) 40-X Picture 
Compared with Prewar. Weather 
bureau signals are used as symbols 
to indicate quickly the climate 
forecast for each basic type. Think 
now of the several people you 
know who might like to have a 
reprint of this double-checked fore- 
cast which appears on page 34 of 
Modern Industry for January 15th, 
1944. Send a note addressed to 
J.L.A. telling him how many re- 
prints to send you with Modern 
Industry’s compliments. 


Trade Invasion of — or from the 
North depends on whether Canada 
is looked upon as a market or as a 
competitor in 40-X. This question 
of who will do what to whom was 
explored on Canadian soil by Mod- 
ern Industry’s Postwar Plans Edi- 
tor, Arthur Pearce. His report, 
fully as comprehensive as MI’s 
own field survey of Mexico (see 
M.I.—Nov. 15, 1943) can be found 
on page 47 of the January 15th 
issue. Canada has learned new 
lessons in low-cost production, re- 
search and new product develop- 
ment. There’s no better yard- 
stick for the increased industrial 
output of new plants with 52,000 
new machine tools than the con- 
sumption of nickel. Canada today 
uses some 65% more of its out- 
put of this vital metal than be- 
fore the war. Should U. S. com- 
panies establish manufacturing 
operations in Canada? Should 


U. S. companies, instead—license 
Canadian manufacturers for part- 
time production? Canada warrants 
re-examination! 


When Should Lend-Lease End? 
Every month, Modern Industry 
publishes a debate-in-print on a 
question of public policy which 
affects Industry. By means of a 
“postage-free” ballot-card inter- 
leaved in 50,000 copies, the man- 
agement men in 31,500 plants can 
take sides on the broad issues de- 
bated. Modern Industry tabulates 
the response and reports the final 
scores to every U. S. Senator and 
Congressman, and all key Govern- 
ment officials. In this month’s de- 
bate, Dr. John Lee Coulter, widely 
known consulting economist, favors 
ending Lend-Lease with the war. 
Dr. J. F. Normano, director of 
studies for the Research Bureau 
for Post-War Economics, argues 
for its continuance after the war. 
You, too, can help shape national 
policy on this question by sending 
your pro or con on the ballot-card 
inserted at page 128 of Modern 
Industry for January 15th, 1944, 


Flash for Art Directors and Lay- 
out Men Bill Blank Jr., MI’s 
Technical Editor, shows a bunch of 
visuals rendered in three-dimen- 
sions that get things moving fast 
in plants, in conferences, now—in 
ads, catalogs, direct mail when the 
idea spreads. On page 46 of Mod- 
ern Industry for January 15th, 
1944, there’s a man’s. brogue 
sketched as the end result of 27 
operations drawn to teil the whole 
story. Three-dimension drawings 
are cutting days and weeks from 
the time it formerly took to get a 
designer’s idea into shop produc- 
tion. This method often can elimi- 
nate the making of physical models 
from wood, metal or plaster. 


Modern Industry’s 8 BASIC SERVICES for Management Men 


MORE OUTPUT—LOWER COST *« EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS + NEW 
TRENDS & MATERIALS *« ECONOMIC FORECASTING * BETTER DISTRIEUTION 


GOVERNMENT & INDUSTRY * 


NEWS INTERPRETATION ¢ 


PUBLIC POLICY 


More than 50,000 copies in more than 31,500 plants 














to work in an appeal for codéperation 
with the war effort. One industrial 
advertiser has solved this problem by 
including a little figure of a soldier 
beckoning for the reader’s coéperation. 
In one little balloon, he urges ‘““Come 
on—Back the Attack—Buy War 
Bonds.” 


paper drive, and in others to the 


In another he refers to the 


sc rap driv e, blood donor service, Red 


(ross, etc. 


This may seem like a small gesture 
of codéperation, but when multiplied 
by millions of advertisers it no doubt 
is of some value because of the power 


of repetition. 


Weatherhead Tells '44 Plans 

The Weatherhead Company, Cleveland, 
will use twenty-five newspapers in twenty 
major cities, three general business maga- 
zines, and sixty-three industrial and trade 
publications in its 1944 advertising and 
publicity program, according to Gene P 
Robers, advertising director. Maxon, Inc., 
New York, and Meerman’s, Inc., Cleve- 
land. will handle the advertising, and Hill 
& Knowlton, publicity and public relations 


House Organ Syndicate Formed 


Formation of Editorial Research, Inc., 
New York, to provide a syndicated service 
news, features and editorials to em- 
ploye publications throughout the country 
as been announced by Barrett Andrews, 
executive editor of the new organization 















BETTER 
THAN EVER 


FOR 1944 


kind reaching the Industry 
operating Paper and Pulp Mill in the United States and Canada. 
paper limitations, we urge you to wire space reservations! 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 





Publisher of 
The Paper 
Industry and 
Paper World. 59 








TS CATALOGUE 


PULP 2.2 PAPER INDUSTRY 







This year the men in the mills will need all the detailed information about 
your products that you can furnish them. 
for a more comprehensive, organized and indexed reference file than in the 
Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and Engineering Handbook! 


Going on its 22nd year—this Catalogue is one of those indispensable tools 
furnishing up-to-date Catalogue, Engineering and Chemical Data, plus a Buyer’s 
Service to the active key executives in the mills. It is the only book of its 
. establishing the most direct route to every 
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And where else could they look 


Due to 





EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








E. H. Pearson Named 
Hickerson Vice-President 
Edward H. Pearson, for m thar 


twenty years identified with the adverts 
ing agency field, 
has joined J. M 
Hickerson, Inc., 
New York, as vice 
president and direc 
tor of creative work 
Mr. Pearson, who 
for twelve years had 
been a creative ex 
ecutive in the New 
York and Chicago 
ofices of Lord & 
Thomas, also has 
held creative execu- 
tive positions with 
Doremus & Co.,, 
Lambert @ Feasley, © 4. PEARSON 
Joseph Richards Company, and Georg 
Batten Company 

Mr. Pearson has contributed a number 
of articles on industrial advertising cop 
to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 











Gene Wedereit Named 
Ad Manager of Tube Turns 


Gene Wedereit, formerly vice-president 
and director of creative service for the 
E. F. Schmidt Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, 
has been named 
advertising mana- 
ger of Tube Turns 
(Inc.) and the 
Girdler Corpora 
tion,, Louisville, 
Ky. Mr. Wedereit 
went to Louisville 
recently in connec 
tion with his work 
in the designing 
and production of 
Tube Turns’ 240- 
page catalog. 

Walter Girdler 
Jr., formerly advertising manager, is now 
director of personnel 
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GENE WEDEREIT 





Fortey Joins Hotel Group 

Harry W. Fortey, formerly assistant t 
the president of the DeWalt Products Cor 
poration, Lancaster, Pa., where he was if 
charge of sales promotion, advertising, an¢ 
public relations, has been named secretary 
of the public relations department of the 
American Hotel Association, New York 
He previously served as director of adver 
tising, sales promotion, publicity and pub 
lic relations tor Warner Swasey Company ; 
Cleveland, and is a past president of the 
Industrial Marketers of Cleveland 


PRUE a 


Plants Offered War Film 


“War Department Report,” hard 
hitting, hard-boiled film dealing with the 
strength of the Axis and what it will take 


for the Allies to win, has been made avail 
able by the War Department for showing 


in war plants or at management labor 
meetings. The special Army fi runs 
forty-three minutes and is available both 
the 16-mm. and 35-mm. sound It 


may be obtained through the Industria 
Services Division, War Departm« Bu 
reau of Public Relations, Washins 
D. C. 


Caskin Made Ad Manager 


L. Caskin, Jr., has been named [astet 
advertising manager of Liquor Sivre © 
Dispenser, New York, with whic! 


been connected for the past five y 
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_ Give the 
or te Advertising 
Manager 


a chance 
Many an advertising manager 


is only half as useful as he — 
be. Most advertising managers ,oe 
do bigger things than oe —— 
ing. They can’t fully develop a 
selves or their employers oppo 7 
nities as long as they have -* — 
the whole burden ot p ane _ , 
executing, producing and all the 

EIT tails of advertising. pace. 
| Coupled with the right —— = 
vertising service i. bo 
advertising manager can . — 
new ideas and methods = va 
time for more effective sales-] 





EPRI 5 Agama ~ alla tt 


‘ The e yer's 
Ls motion activities. The emplo} 
' ; i ften many times the cos 
tt # gain is often any Meaged ese 
Cor : yf the agency service; the a 
- r’ rd is increase 
cd tising manager’s rewa a 
anc ; opportunity to grow within his o 
‘ar company. 
» have = nem 
th We know, because we have a nur 
d ber of clients who employ advertis 
, . , . Z 
ing managers. We've seen our 
ub re stic he theory ot 
D cooperation explode the t ae 
. | “taking the advertising managers 
ny ; : rtising eer’s 
. job”: we’ve seen it expand his oj 
5 ee » important 
“ portunities to do more imf : 
work We'll be pleased to show 
, ? 
you how these contacts work out 
where we are employed. 
AC 


AND COMPANY, Inc. 


: CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
' ADVERTISING 


New York, 


230 Park N. ¥. 


Avenue 





Member A. A. A. A. 
A TE A SE TTT 





first appeared in December 193 
lives were interested and actec 
Managers wrote 
by us to “higher-ups” 
times ... and still have copies available 
feels that it carries a message he can use. O 
we will send a reprint of this current full- 
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ment which brings the Story up to date. 








es, 
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...and Again Important! 


we 


AKE A LOOK at a business index curve for December 
Tees +. It was one of the lowest points of the great 
depression. 

On this date we ran the advertisement reproduced 
here as one of our regular series in this publication, 
which was then cLass and Industrial Marketing. 

We believed industry needed it...as an aid to solving de- 
pression problems, as a help to finding new sales outlets. 

Today we reproduce this same adverti 
same broad purpose but for reasons q 

Again industry needs it 


sement...for the 
uite the reverse. 
..but as an aid to solving expan- 
sion problems, as a help to getting back old sales outlets. 

Give your Advertising Manager a bigger chance once 
more! Let him sit in on postwar planning. Let him 
head up postwar market research and sales analysis, Let 


him recommend present-day advertising to build post- 
war business. 


0. S. TYSON AND COMPANY, INc. 


CLASS AND INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


230 Park Avenue * New York 17, N. Y. 


Member, American Association of Advertising 4 gencies 


Member, A.B.C. and C.C.A. 


This advertisement created no little comment when it 


32. Many industrial execu- 
d on its advice. Advertising 
for copies, or requested that it be sent 
- We have had to reprint it several 
for anyone who 
r, if you prefer, 
page advertise- 


119 





Rule on Compensation of Commission Salesman 


@ THE Director of Economic Stabil- 
ization, Judge Fred M. Vinson, at the 
close of last year, announced a uni- 
form policy for treatment of commis- 
sion employes under the stabilization 
program during 1944. The announce- 
ment was made in a letter to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue author- 
izing and directing him to apply the 
same stabilization rule to commission 
earnings and certain related methods 
of compensation as is now applied by 


the National War Labor Board. 


This authorization followed a rec- 
ommendation by the Commissioner 
that this action should be taken if 
the National War Labor Board’s com- 
mission rule is continued. Under the 
National War Labor Board’s rule, ap- 
plicable to commission salesmen earn- 
ing less than $5,000 per annum, no 
approval for any increase or decrease 
in total annual commission earnings is 
required so long as the commission 
rate on the individual transaction is 
not increased or decreased. Any 


“SOUTH AFRICA Gating” 


@ 

Were the above headline, 81 “trade represen- 
tatives and traders” in South Africa are advertising in 
Dun’s Review for the purpose of inviting South African 
representation of American concerns. 


This advertisement is an indication of the world mar- 
kets that are interested in American products as a result 
of experience with our boys and their war matériel and 


supplies. 
markets. 


It justifies immediate planning to serve those 


As a contrjbution to such plans, we shall be glad to 
send to those interested the names of the South African 


companies. 


The list includes the names and addresses 


of the companies together with the lines of merchandise 


they wish to represent. 


Also available for those interested in reaching the 
domestic markets covered by Dun’s Review is detailed 
circulation statement showing the facts about 26,310 manu- 
facturers, 12,367 wholesalers, and 4,630 banking and finan- 
cial institutions reached by Dun’s Review through 20,092 
presidents and 33,567 other executives. 


DUNS REVIEW 


Published by DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 
290 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND BOSTON 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 





change in commission rate and any 
change from salary to commission 
basis requires the approval of th 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue o 
the National War Labor Board, de 
pending on which agency has juris. 
diction. 


The restrictions under the stabil. 
ization program on changes of basis 
hourly piecework or salary rates ag 
equally applicable to changes in com. 
mission rates. 


This action does not involve any 
change in the policy on the sale. 
men’s own sales. Although regula 
tions were issued by the commissioner 
on Sept. 4, 1943, designed in general 
to limit total commission earnings t 
those of the previous year, this regu- 
lation was subsequently suspended as 
to commissions on the salesmen’s own 
sales. That suspension harmonized the 
commission rule applied by the com- 
missioner with those of the National 
War Labor Board with respect to d- 
rect Commissions. 

The action approved by the Eco 
nomic Stabilization Director unifies 
the principles to be administered in 
1944 not only for direct commissions, 
but as well for compensation based 
on a percentage of the sales of others, 
a percentage of profits and other like 
arrangements. With respect to these 
latter employment contracts, the di- 
rector’s action taken pursuant to the 
commissioner’s recommendation mod- 
ifies the restriction on increases if 
total earnings administered by th 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
during 1943. 

In connection with the commission 
rule applied by the National Wa 
Labor Board, the Economic Stabiliz- 
tion Director, in his letter to th 
Commissioner stated, “J am_ satished 
the commission rule applied to the Ne 
tional War Labor Board is not in com 
flict with the basic principles of the 
stabilization program and further that 
it rests on sound considerations @ 
administrative necessity. I shall not, 
on the basis of present information, 
direct any change in the principle ap 
plied by the National War Labor 
Board with respect to commission 
earnings. Accordingly, I am moved 
by your recommendation to concl 
that the same principle should apply 
for the calendar year 1944 to com 
mission earnings and related methods 
of compensation subject to your jutit 
dition. You are authorized and dé 
rected to take appropriate action @ 
effectuate this policy.” 

Any further announcements on the 
subject will be made by the commit 
sioner and in due course regulations 
will issue from his office implementing 
the policy now established. 
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TALK is crear 


but not by telephone! 


“It is estimated that during the years 
immediately following the war $1.5 
billion will have to be spent to re- 
habilitate the AT&T system and to 
bring it back to the pre-war efficiency 
level.” Wall St. Journal, Aug. 6. 


Add the needed expenditures of 
6,854 Independent telephone compan- 
ies and a huge post-war market 
develops. 


Do you want a share in 


this coming business? 
You can develop it . .. and economi- 
cally through the only telephone 


trade journal going to every tele- 
phone company in the United States. 


WRITE 


Fortnightly 
TELEPHONE 
ENGINEER 


7720 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Illinois 








A GOOD SPOT 
FOR A GOOD 
COPYWRITER 


HIS busy 4-A Agency in Baltimore 
needs a good, full-grown copy-writer 
~one who combines vision and imagina- 
tion with the fundamental selling sense of 
a seasoned mail order man, or with the 


“tell all” characteristics of a man who 
knows his way around in industrial ad- 
vertising. 


Will he have to make layouts? No, 
but he should have enough layout sense 
to plan and write the kind of copy that 
will permit a layout man to add good 
looks to his good writing. 

Although a well-rounded knowledge of 
agency procedure will be helpful, he 
should, above all else, be a man who 
would rather write copy than handle any 
other phase of agency work. Frankly, 
our copy men spend the bulk of their 
time thinking, planning and writing copy, 
and do very little of anything else. 

To the man who says “that’s the way 
I'd like to work,” we believe this open- 
ing offers a splendid opportunity, in a 
congenial, growing, 31-year-old organiza- 
tion—with a well-established reputation 
for doing the kind of job that attracts 
and holds good accounts. 

Please make your reply comprehens- 
ive—and give all the information you 
would want if you were sitting at my 
desk. Address: Wilbur VanSant, Presi- 
dent, VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Inc., 43 
Court Square Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 96] 


Promoting Free Enterprise 


nalistic—it must not be; it is a ques- 
tion of good business practices from 
which both groups benefit. 

Once we have sound labor relations, 
our next task is to ensure that our 
employes are made aware of the part 
played by the free enterprise system in 
achieving the mutually beneficial re- 
lationship. It should be done through 
house organs, with employe meetings, 
and by any other means of spreading 
the word. Too many managers take it 
for granted that good deeds alone will 
activate the beneficiaries of free en- 
terprise to defend the system. We 
have overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary. 

Often the head of a business, in 
most cases due to large size, loses 
touch with the personal factor in in- 
dustrial relations. He cannot meet or 
know all or even a good percentage 
of his employes, but he can project 
himself through his superintendents, 
foremen and supervisors. These inter- 
mediaries of contact must know him, 
believe in him, properly interpret him. 
How well they succeed depends on his 
sincerity and intelligence in procedure. 
The distance that tends to grow be- 
tween the shop and the carpeted sanc- 
tum must be kept as short as is hu- 
manly possible. 


2. Consumer Relations 


Many manufacturers are confronted 
with difficult consumer problems 
brought about by war conditions. Our 
company in common with many 
others has had to severely curtail goods 
to regular customers in order to take 
care of war demands. Again a policy 
of complete frankness and fair deal- 
ing will do much to retain good will. 


3. Investor Relations 


Policies toward stockholders are in 
need of examination and ventilation. 
Too often management assumes the 
stockholder—the real owner of the 
business—is little concerned with the 
way the business is conducted so long 
as he receives dividends. Some man- 
agements are self-constituted autoc- 
racies, with no sense of responsibility 
to any but a few dominant stockhold- 
ers. In my opinion, management is 
wrong in both cases. 

In the main, the nation’s stockhold- 
ers are wage and salary earners. Of 
course, they are concerned with divi- 
dends, but they are also concerned 
with the way the business is conduct- 
ed, and the kind of treatment they 
receive. You cannot flout the true 
owners of a company without arous- 
ing resentment and alienating their 





support. There are an estimated 1}, 
000,000 shareholders in the « untry, 
In that group we have a splendid op. 
portunity to rally powerful support 
for the principle about which we are 
so much concerned. Unlike other mj. 
nority groups with their specia! aims, 
any program for the benefit of the 
shareholders must first benefit the ng. 
tion, since favorable conditions for 
the investor flow from high produc. 
tion and employment. 

One of my particular interests jg 
recent years has been stockholder rel. 
tions. We do everything possible t 
encourage the active interest of the 
shareholders. We keep them informed 
on all activities; we give them full 
information; we invite their comment, 
criticism and suggestions. We encour. 
age their attendance at the annual 
meetings by selecting a meeting place 
easy of access and set for a time 
deemed most convenient to the major- 
ity. In addition to the officers, and 
directors, there are present our various 
department heads, all prepared to an- 
swer any questions asked by a stock- 
holder. This policy has brought the 
company and its owners closer to- 
gether and has resulted in demonstra- 
bly better relations. 


4. Community Relations 


It is extremely necessary and valv- 
able for businessmen to take part in 
community relations. They should set 
aside time for participation in various 
civic affairs, aid in activities for com- 
munity betterment, take part in ap- 
proved charity affairs, participate in 
approved charity fund drives, and be 
active in their industry and _ general 
business associations. The benefits are 
two-fold: We are all sincerely inter- 
ested in bettering the affairs of our 
community; and our companies benefit 
from the resulting wholesome public 
attention. 


5. Government Relations 


Whether we like it or not, we are 
in business with the government to 4 
greater degree than ever before, which 
means we are confronted with a gov- 
ernment relations problem. One school 
of thought counsels a bare minimum 
of contact with the federal govern- 
ment, giving only the compulsory ¢0- 
Speration required by law or the rul- 
ings of the bureaus. Another school, 
and this includes the vast majority, 
believes in full codperation, particu 
larly during these times, and a fea- 
soned effort for mutually harmonious 
relations. 

The outstanding example of 06p- 
eration has been the almost univers# 
acceptance of the payroll allotment 
plan in furthering the financing ot the 
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Now you can sell more Equipment 
to Packingtown 


This year manufacturers of meat 
packing machinery and equipment 
are permitted by the W.P.B. to 
use 125% of the 1939-40-41 base 
period average of controlled ma- 
terials.* 

This means an increase of about 
35% in the amount of equipment 
that packers will purchase this 
year over 1943. And meat packers 
are hungry for more machinery 
and equipment. 

With a world to feed, the Ameri- 


can meat packing industry will be 
operating at peak capacity until 
long after hostilities cease. Their 
needs are immense. Now is the 
time to tell them about your prod- 
ucts. And there is no better place 
to tell your story than in the pack- 
ers’ own preferred magazine, The 
National Provisioner, which is 
read by buyers throughout the in- 
dustry. Write us for full infor- 
mation and a free copy of “A 
Vital Industry.” 


oe The restrictions do not apply to materials obtained 
through Priorities Regulation 13. The new quotas 
are set up as Schedules VI and VII to Limitation 


Order L-292. 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


MOST IMPORTANT PUBLICATION IN THE FOOD FIELD SINCE 1891 
407 SO. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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war. Management also has spent many 
millions of dollars to support govern- 
ment drives of all sorts. The plan we 
pioneered of offering to pay our divi- 
dends in War Bonds, War Stamps, or 
cash, has built for us much good will 
throughout the country. 

Service on advisory 
boards should be accepted whenever 
such a request is made. 


government 


This does not mean that I approve 
of all government policies and pro- 
cedures. I consider the action of the 
bureaucrats in attempting to police us 
all, individuals and corporations alike, 
in both business and private life, a 
most dangerous threat to our whole 


evar wet esecee ea eve eEeEeEEeeeer ssc | 


philosophy. But sitting around and 
damning the administration to sym- 
pathetic listeners about our troubles 
won’t cure them. We must tell em- 
ployes, stockholders, and customers— 
the millions of acutely tax conscious 
voters—of the cost and shameful 
waste of manpower to business and 
government alike caused by unneces- 
sary and confused procedures. 
6. Press Relations 

Newspapers and other media want 
legitimate news originating with busi- 
ness and industry. It is vital to exer- 
cise discrimination in the selection and 
distribution of informative material. 
Every item should be tested for its 





PRIORITIES DON'T LIMIT 


FORESIGHT 


Business forecasters are sounding the warning 


that, after the war, competition in industry will 


be keener than ever before. Just as many solidly 


established manufacturers and products were out- 


run after 1919, so may others be outrun after this 


war. 


The manufacturer whose advertising fails to dig 
deep may find his sales declining while his fore- 


sighted competitor’s are soaring upward. 


In this connection, remember that... 


Economists have been forecasting great postwar industrial devel- 


opment in the six southern states covered by Construction News. 


Providing practically full concentrated coverage in this rapidly 


growing market, Construction 


News is a low-cost, effective 


medium of regular contact with this large group of potential 
buyers of construction equipment. Many farsighted manufac- 





Ist In Reader Preference 

Ist In Current Construction 
News 

Ist In Advertising 

Ist In Circulation 

In Lower Mississippi Valley 








turers are digging in deep 
in this market by adver- 
tising continuously in 
Construction News. 















CONSTRUCTIO! 


N E W 


MONTHLY 
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news value and constructive effe; 

The information must be facty, 
and accurate, particularly in ‘inane! 
statements, where full disclosure, bor) 
good and bad, is desirable from th. 
viewpoint of the press, as wel! as the 
stockholders. We should refrain from 
a deluge of trivialities, the only py. 
pose of which is to get somebody’ 
name mentioned. 

The newspapers have been moy 
generous in their treatment of all ¢ 
us, and we must coéperate and respond 
frankly to their inquiries on matter 
affecting the public interest, by 
which for one reason or another may 
be embarrassing to us. When the pres 
comes seeking news we can rest x. 
sured it is prompted by no idle curios. 
ity. We must take immediate advan. 
tage of the opportunity to present our 
side of the story. Also remember, the 
newspapers are always open to us t 
state our position in any matter of 
public interest. The confidence of the 
press is a precious asset to any enter- 
prise, and we must guide ourselves in 
such a way as to earn and hold it 


New Responsibilities Ahead ( 

In the foregoing I have tried w 
give you my ideas of some of th 
problems facing us all—of the differ- 
ences, as I see them, between adver- 
tising and publicity—and an over-all 
picture of my own practical experi- 
ence in the use of public relations 
principles. 

There are interesting and exciting 
days ahead. We are faced with new 
responsibilities and with them the s- 
lution of grave problems. The kind of 
freedom our children and our chil- 
dren’s children know will be deter- 
mined to a large extent by the events 
of the next few years. 

You of the advertising profession 
have made a valuable contribution t 
the welfare of America and to th 
comfort and convenience of its peo- 
ple. By your skill, imagination and 
wise expenditure of advertising funds 
you have taken a leading part in the 
distribution of a great variety of goods 
that we all consider necessities, but 
which in any other country are lux- 
uries within the reach of only the high 
income classes. You must now assume 
the additional responsibility of formv- 
lating and guiding sound public reli 
tions programs with top management 
as there are still too many who have 
failed to grasp the value of a com 
structive course of action, it is jus 
as important to do an educational job 
within the field of management as * 
is in the field of public opinion. One 
every enterpriser goes about this task 
forcefully and intelligently there will 
be no doubt about our freedom am 
the future of free, private, compet 
tive enterprise. 
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* Here, in this recently-issued file, you get the data you need 
) to reach one of industry’s most important buying groups. 
=r The men in charge of busy metal finishing and organic fin- 
of th ishing plants and departments are key prospects for many 
differ- 7h ft; ee kinds of equipment, machinery, chemicals and supplies. 
eo wif a - Here, in easy-to-use form, you get the complete story of 
pes a complete coverage . . . facts about METAL FINISHING’S 
lations place as the keystone medium for monthly contact with a 

major market... facts about the METAL FINISHING 
citing - BUYERS’ DIRECTORY and the PLATING & FINISH- 
at ING GUIDE BOOK, two widely-used and eagerly-awaited 
ad of « annuals which round out a complete publishing service. 
chil- Point after point, this well-organized file of facts clicks 
deter- off the answers to questions you would ask . . . in logical 
= order .. . as you would ask them. You get data on the mar- 
_— ket with figures and maps for fast, accurate and graphic 
‘on. to presentation of distribution . . . data on the publications 
o the with latest ABC circulation statements, with recently-com- 
} peo- piled percentages of reader renewals . . . detailed data on 
far = editorial content ...data on who advertises what in METAL 
ae FINISHING. 
<* Write for your copy of the Metal Finishing Data File. 
ue METAL INDUSTRY PUBLISHING CO. 
ssume 11 West 42nd Street ¢ New York 18, N. Y. 
yrmu- 
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and so does the vital 
Fire Protection Market! 


Never before have municipal and in- 
dustrial fire departments played so 
vital a role in the nation's war efforts. 
Responsibility for the safeguarding of 
continued successful production of 
war goods rests on the fire depart- 
ments in every community throughout 
the nation. 


To maintain their efficiency these de- 
partments must have equipment and 
supplies to replace out-of-date or 
wornout apparatus. Fire departments 
are buying today—their orders receiv- 
ing priority ratings as essentials to 
the war effort. 


Postwar, Too 


When victory is won—these same fire 
companies will be in position to place 
millions of dollars worth of orders for 
additional new equipment. The fire 
service is as vital in peace as in war. 


There is only one audited national in- 
dependent publication edited to serve 
this important market—FIRE ENGI- 
NEERING—+read by every fire chief of 
importance in the country—8,700 net 
paid A.B.C. circulation, making FIRE 
ENGINEERING the one magazine se- 
lected year after year to carry the 
advertising load of the major fire 
equipment manufacturers. 


Write for 1944 
Market Data Sheet 


@ FIRE @ 
ENGINEERING 


A CASE-SHEPPERD-MANN § 


_ PUBLICATION 
Specialized Leadership” 








24 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Intimate word sketches of women active in field of industrial advertising and m atketing 


IN INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


By HENRIETTA V. STERN 


=e 





@ WHEN PEOPLE MEET Gloria 
Ennes and learn she is advertising 
manager of Hewitt Rubber Corpora- 
tion of Buffalo, N. Y., they usually 
ask if the company makes rubber 
novelties and toys, only to find how 
wrong they are! Hewitt manufac- 
tures mechanical rubber goods, indus- 
trial hose, and a self-sealing gas tank 
for airplanes. 

Miss Ennes received her early train- 
ing in industrial advertising in the 
secretarial field. She served her “‘ap- 
prenticeship” as secretary to the vice- 
president and the advertising manager 
of Hewitt. When the advertising 
manager went on to another position, 
she was able to take over his job. 

Her main hobby used to be pho- 
tography, and today her love for the 
camera shows up in her work as she 
uses some excellent pictures of Hewitt 
products in operation. Her advertise- 
ments showing photographs of sand 
blasting hose being used on freight 
car maintenance, oxyacetylene hose in 
use on ship repairs, conveyor belts 
moving coal and grain, and the in- 
stallation of a self-sealing fuel tank 
tell interesting stories. The pictures 
draw the casual reader on into the 
copy to find out more about the com- 
pany and its products. 

Recently an inspector was going 
through the plant. He stopped a min- 
ute and stared up at something over- 
head. “What’s that blonde girl do- 
ing up there on those packing boxes?” 
he asked. His guide glanced up and 
laughed, “Oh, that’s just Miss Ennes 
taking a picture. She probably wants 
to get a shot of that wiring-in job 
for ‘Hewitt Topics.’ That’s our house 
organ. She’s a pretty clever girl— 
doing a man-sized job here.” 

Not only the photographs in “Hew- 
itt Topics” are handled by Gloria 
Ennes, she also helps in the editing 
and writing. This paper is sent to 
former employes now in the service. 
It has a special column, “A Note or 
Two from the Khaki and Blue,” that 
brings in hundreds of letters from all 
over the world. Whenever any of 
the boys or girls are home on leave, 
they usually stop in at the plant where 
they are interviewed and photographed 
for the next issue. 
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GLORIA ENNES 


Advertising Manager, Hewitt Rubber 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gloria Ennes is an advertising man- 
ager in love with her job. It fasci- 
nates her, and she particularly likes 
the variety of things she is called upon 
to do. Advertisements have to be 
prepared not only for the busines 
papers, but also the general magazines 
The company’s products are used by 
so many types of industries that she 
must keep posted on what is going on 
in many fields. As Hewitt sells 
through a distributor system, she ha 
to advertise to the seller as well a 
to the user of the products. She keeps 
in touch with the distributors through 
the sales department, so that she can 
understand their problems in_ thes 
rapidly changing times, and her prod- 
uct photographs are sent to distribu- 
tors to keep them aware of d« velop- 
ments. The photos are also used % 
a record for plant changes. 


During the recent Third War Loa 
Drive, Gloria devised a clever scheme 
to stimulate rivalry between the two 
Hewitt plants in Buffalo. Each plant 
had a poster showing a Nazi factory 
complete with swastika. A bomb wa 
shown dropping on the German plant, 
and this bomb moved down a dollar 5 
scale until the quota was filled. Thea 
a paste-up showed the enemy plant 
blown to pieces. There was a lot 
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rough more than 150,000 miles of track. And those are only two of more than 
e can K 4 | a e re, LY 3,000 forms it takes to operate a large trunk line railroad. 
these A train is not permitted to move from its terminal without a clearance 
prod- slip. And should the train crew miss its orders, the fast freight or pas- 


-ribu- senger limited racing across the continent must come to an abrupt hale. 
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Without split-second schedules trains would miss their appointments 
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with convoys. Without arrival cards, report sheets, bills, checks and 

C 0 R Pp 0 RA T i 0 A all the other vital pieces of paper the railroad would be paralyzed. 
Loan Indeed paper is indispensable to the railroads ...and to every other 
heme NEENAH, WISCONSIN branch of commerce and industry. Today's war effort and tomorrow's 
: two peacetime progress are vitally dependent upon paper. 
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interest to see which Hewitt plant 
would bomb the enemy first. The 
public-address system, over which the 
Hewitters get music while they work, 
helped to keep the campaign a lively 
one. 


looks back with a bit of 
nostalgia to the days when she could 
relax with a mystery story or his- 
torical novel, and hopes there will be 
time soon for more than a short mag- 
azine article. She’d like to have a 
chance to hear a complete Victor 
Herbert operetta instead of just one 
side of a record of her favorite com- 
poser’s music. (Plug for the magazine: 


Gloria 


“AUTOMOTIVE” 


she says she always makes time to read 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. ) 

The reason that Gloria Ennes likes 
industrial advertising is a good basic 
one: “It requires common sense and 
an understanding of human nature. 
You have to know your product and 
its markets . . . then make the latter 
aware of the former.” 

Her election to the position of sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Niagara 
Frontier Industrial Advertisers when 
it was organized last year indicates 
the high regard in which she is held 
by her fellow industrial advertisers. 


IS 


A BIG WORD NOW 


World War I Gave It Wheels; 
World War Il Added Wings 


Striking development of 
World War Il is the inflation 


of the word "automotive." 


Now it covers wheels and 
wings and tanks and bilitz 
attack. 

Striking example is the 


SAE Journal, which has con- 
verted to engineering war. It 
provides technical coverage 
of war-engineering develop- 
ments in the fields of aircraft 
and motor vehicles and ord- 
nance and other war equip- 
ment of land and sea and air. 


Striking opportunity is of- 
fered advertisers to reach 
key engineers and executives 
active in all automotive tech- 
nical fields through one com- 
prehensive publication, the 


SAE Journal. 
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RES OEHT 


The power of demonstration is used in th 
advertisement of Honan-Crane to emphasis 
how one of its continuous oil purifiers keep 
lubricating oil clear and free of sludg 
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- 
Retouched Photos 
suited to smaller machinery wher 
the weight is not excessive. 

To illustrate our point, here are two 
photographs which were made in ourgM DATA 
studio. In both cases we show thei That pl: 
three stages of preparation—original§ velop. 


into an 
reliable 








photograph, copy of the retouched 
photograph, and offset reproduction 
from the retouched photograph. No- 
tice the small amount of art work 


RSE HE . original 
required on each of these origin) 1) 









SAE Journal 


published by 


Society of Automotive Engineers 





29 West 39th Street 
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New York, N. Y. 


prints, and the clarity of detail in the 
printed copy. We offer this evidence 
in support of our contention thit 
good, retouched photographs—if the 


studio setup which was the “open 
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cost is not excessive—are superior Mj lniversi 
other types of illustrations. results « 
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Here also is a photograph o indent 
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Broach Joins J. O. Peck neetiny 
Fred S. Broach has resigned from Mi trad or 
Graw-Hill Publishing Compan New tata is 
York, to become an associate of the lame: Mimidane 


O. Peck Company, New York field t 
search organization. He formerly ¥# 
manager of field research at Mc‘ raw-Hi 
under Mr. Peck 


Hopper Agency Moves, Grows 
Schuyler Hopper Company, New Yor 

agency, has moved to 12 E. ist » 

Claribel Mosby, formerly assista: 

tion manager of the McGraw-H uning 

publications, has joined the age as 


copywriter 
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WR DATA SEEKERS 


That plastics material manufacturers have 
developed from a group of isolated producers 
nto an important supply industry, offering 
liable test data, is indicated by: 


1~The Plastics Materials Manufacturers 
Association has issued its second edition of 
‘Technical Data on Plastics Materials” — a 
vluable properties table summarization of 
tighteen materials, in accordance with 
AS.T.M. standards. 


2-Eleven manufacturers of plastic laminates 
lave set up a laboratory at Johns Hopkins 
lhiversity with the hope that through the 
results of tests they will be able to furnish 












of the tuetural data available for use by all 
a industries, 

open 
yeraph }-The Society of the Plastics Industry has 


ganized a technical committee to gather, 
ynthesize and publish test data on all plas- 
tes material. 

‘~At a recent American Chemical Society 
uecting. as many as seventeen papers were 
m Mc §'ad on various phases of plastics. From this 


New data is »vailable information for important 
Tames Mi guidans 
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he The Meeting Place CYXTEILTE 
ining 122 EAST 42nd STREET @ 


—AND THOSE FALLING UPON GOOD GROUND WILL 





GROW UP, YIELDING FRUIT A HUNDRED FOLD! 


PLASTIC PLUMBING FIXTURE 


Look into the plastics ball for the future of 
plumbing! A new 3.5 oz. polystyrene ball- 
cock has been injection-molded automati- 
cally. It replaces copper and brass — saves 
36.5 ozs. by weight —is much simplified, 
easier working and water-resistant. Molded 
two at a time every 32 seconds, this unit 
conserves countless fabricating hours, man- 
power and vital materials. 


CONSERVATION WITH PLASTICS 


Where shortages of metals exist, replace- 
ments made of plastics are proving easier 
and quicker to fabricate. From a single mold 
—a million finished pieces... from one 
machine—a million feet of extruded plastics 

. . and since the greater part of all plastics 
operations are auto- or semi-automatically 
performed, their use is also saving man-hours 
— solving man-power difficulties. These are 
the factors upon which lower costs can be 
projected. It won't be long now! 


AHOY! . . . PLASTICS 


From the industry that builds ships comes 
news of further launching into plastics. A 
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glance along the ways reveals plastic bodies 
on welding machines . . . plastics templates, 
and in the ships themselves—structural wool- 
glass laminates, resin bonded plywoods, plas- 
tic pipe insulation. From now on as America 
builds and sails its ships—another world for 
plastics ! 


IN WASHINGTON 


Because certain elastromeric plastics have so 
much to offer, government agencies have 
found it necessary to subsidize certain mate- 
rials in order to continue their preference 
over these plastics. This particular situation, 
as high-lighted in December Modern Plastics, 
will be interesting to follow up. With one 
hand held in check, plastic still has what it 
takes to win. 


MODERN PLASTICS 


Now, while the rich soil of American business 
fields is being tilled for future harvest, it is 
good farming that Modern Plastics Magazine 
scatter these promising seeds. Should they 
prompt you to ask questions or seek further 
information, you will find the staff of Modern 
Plastics Magazine ready to assist. Your 
inquiries are especially invited. 


jlasties 


of Plastic Winds 


17, N. Y. 
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Handling the Returned Goods Problem 


@ THOSE who have been giving 
some thought to the problem of re- 
turned goods, which may become in- 
creasingly perplexing as manufactur- 
ers approach the reconversion period, 
will be interested in the manner in 
which Trumbull Electric Mfg. Com- 
pany, Plainville, Conn., presents its 
viewpoint to customers in “Trumbull 
Cheer.” The following appeared in 
the January issue under the heading, 
“Our mutual problem of returned 
goods”’: 


“Now that the demand for capital 
goods has reached its peak and a fall- 
ing off is well under way, and will 
increase, another question that dra- 
matically affects inventories, centers in 
requests from contractors, government 
departments and distributors for au- 
thority to return equipment. 

“In many cases this return of ma- 
terial is requested because of cancella- 
tion of orders or the over procurement 
of material somewhere along the line. 

“As month by month, quickly or 





Warm air furnace heating units—stok- 
ers, burners, controls, humidifiers— 
blowers, filters, furnace cleaners—fur- 
nace pipe and fittings—registers and 
grilles—sheets, black and galvanized, 
corrugated and plain—tin and terne 
plate—stainless, Monel, copper, zinc, 
pre-finished sheets — ventilating and 
exhaust equipment—attic fans—sheet 


45 West 45th St. — 





It May Be Possible-- 


...to market heating, ventilating 
— sheet metal and air condition- 
ing equipment without business 
paper advertising... 


BUT when your field or industry has a paper reaching hun- 
dreds of the leading and most progressive dealers — when it 
guarantees to reach all the responsible wholesalers — men who 
buy and have the authority to specify your products — when 
it has a proven high reader interest —— when other manufac- 
turers of products similar to yours use it successfully year 
after year — when it is the oldest publication in this field and 
its editor is the leading authority — when the cost is low — 
why not use it to tell your story to the industry NOW? 


Products Which May Be Successfully Advertised in 
SHEET METAL WORKER 





Make Reservations for Space Well in Advance 


SHEET METAL WORKER 


metal working tools and equipment, 
including brakes and presses, shears, 
punches, dies, electric drills, firepots 
and soldering furnaces, rolling and 
flanging machines, mallets, welders, 
roofing kettles—and supplies; leader 
and gutter, elbows and shoes, rivets, 
nails, paint, solder, skylight gearing, 
etc. 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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slowly, the war approaches an end, th. 
tactical situation changes with jp. 
creasing rapidity, and increasing pp. 
quests for returning material ¢; 
reasonably be expected, and n mox 
cases the whole burden is passed along 
to the manufacturer who fabricated 
the material and who has litt!e or » 
chance to return any excess procur 
ment (of raw material or of parts 
that has thrown his inventory out of 
balance. 

“We believe you readily 
that with all the inventory of ray, 
processed and completely fabricated 
material we have on hand, the return 
of any substantial amount of equip. 
ment already sold could well stall ou: 
whole production setup, stagnate our 
operations and might result in wide. 
spread unemployment. 

“It is likely that, in certain cases 
the return of standard warehous 
items (not made special to order) can 
be accepted at a handling charge com. 
mensurate with the situation, but 
these are limited instances that do not 
affect a broad policy we have been 
forced to establish, of being unable w 
accept the return of any but a lim 
ited amount of equipment, or to x- 
cept the cancellation of orders ix 
process, without remuneration for e- 
penses already involved. 

“In this connection, it is self-evi- 
dent that in the case of non-ware- 
house material made to order for spe- 
cial requirements, even if it could & 
taken back, likely would have to k 
disassembled and the salvaged parts 
placed back in stock, the labor on 
which handling process might well be 
nearly as much as, or even greater 
than, the credit value of the material 
salvaged. 

“These are none too pleasant prob 
lems for any of us, but they should b 
clearly understood by all that may bk 
affected thereby, to the end that po 
sible misunderstandings later on be 
avoided. 

“We always stand ready to talk 
things over with our customers.” 


an se 



















Stinson Succeeds McEwen 


William S. Stinson. formerly advertising 
manager of the Oliver Farm Ecquipmet 
Company, Chicago, has been named advet 
tising manager of the Cherry-Burrell Co: 
poration, Chicago. He succeeds Williaa 
R. McEwen, who has retired after bein 
advertising manager of the Cherry-Burte 
Corporation and one of its predecess 
companies, J. G. Cherry Company, Ceaat 
Rapids, Ia., for 34 years. 


Nicholson Advances Ashbey 


George R. Ashbey, engaged in the 2 
vertising and promotional department ° 
Nicholson File Company, Provident 
R. L., since joining the organiz:tion " 
1938, has been named advertising anag® 
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BOBBY’S HEAD IS 


IN THE CLOUDS... 










































PROCEEDINGS 
I-R-E 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


. . and by criminny . . . so 
would yours be if you could 
see or feel as Bobby does. His 
eyes are fixed at new heights 

. at new towers in the sky. 


True, there is a war, which 
makes demands even on Bobby 
... sometimes overwhelms him 
with its global magnitude—but 
from this very magnitude comes 
that magnetic something so all- 
consuming in its appeal co him. 


The amazing progress in the 
field of radio engineering, radio 
control, radio wave utility, and 
the possibilities ic may reach 
are overwhelming, even to his 
imagination. But it is not mere- 
ly in his imagination — ic is 
already here. Bobby probably 
could tell you it is called 
RADIONICS . . . and if he 
aspires to this—rest assured 
that he visions a wonderful new 
frontier. 


Founded in 1913, the Institute 
of Radio Engineers is an or- 
ganization of over 8500 Radio 
Engineers, banded together 
for the advancement of radio. 
26 Sections bold meetings in 
26 cities in the USA and 
United Nations ... and its 
Official Publication is — 
Proceedings of the I.R.E. 
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WILLIAM C. COPP — National Advertising Manager 
SCOTT KINGWILL DUNCAN A. SCOTT & COMPANY 












Central States Representative Pacific Coast Representative 


228 North La Salle St. 
hicago 
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Advertising Volume for January Issues of Business Papers 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have standard 7 


Pages 





industrial Group 1944 1943 
Aero Digest (semi-mo.).. 348 0269 
Air Conditioning & Refrig- 

eration News (w) (114¢x 

SP  shbudé beeen eeaeie.os.ea 34 18 
American Aviation (bi-w) 108 67 
American Builder ee 62 56 
The American City ; 66 54 
American Machinist (bi-w) *§582 *§588 
Architectural Forum 90 54 
Architectural Record : 76 53 
Automotive & Aviation In- 

dustries (bi-w) 267 169 
Aviation wee 289 231 
Bakers’ Helper (e.0.w.). 7135 7102 
Brick & Clay Record..... *32 #26 
Bus Transportation $118 §75 
The Canner (w) *t/§125 *t$96 
Ceramic Industry *$63 *$54 
Chemical & E ngineering 

News i th teint bbe a 60 39 
Chemical Industries *83 *71 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering ” aay 278 202 
Civil Engineering hme 26 25 
Coal Age ; 90 72 
Construction Dige st (bi- w) 74 58 
Construction Methods (8% 

kas aed 104 86 
Contractors & Engineers 

Monthly (9%x14)... 48 36 
Cotton ama ; 115 101 
Diesel Progress (8% x11). 66 36 
Electric Light & Power 67 55 
Electrical Contracting ‘ 95 72 
Electrical South .. - 33 25 
Electrical West , 54 37 
Electrical World (w) . $1§233 t§201 
Electronics . 255 120 
Engineering & Mining 

Journal : 99 70 
Engineering News-Record 

(w) : ; b . *1§294 *§256 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance 303 211 
Fire Engineering 31 23 
Food Industries , 116 74 
Foundry 167 130 
Gas : 32 21 
Gas Age (bi-w) *1§73 *$49 
Heating, Piping & Air Con- 

ditioning : . $152 $129 
Heating & Ventilating.. 55 37 
industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry (two editions) 148 106 
Industrial Finishing (4%x 

6%) ; 59 5 
Industry and Power 125 92 
Industry and Welding 

‘ i, x61 6) 14 39 
Iron Age (w) * 697 *$740 
laundry Age (semi-mo.) *'51 37 
Machine Design 188 120 
Machine Tool Blue Book 

(4%) x6%) 857 337 
Machinery. 311 297 
Manufacturers Record 9 30 
Marine Engineering & 

Shipping Review 288 197 
Mechanical Engineering 9° 52 
Mechanization (4 13/16x 

75/18) 54 47 
Metal Finishing 66 50 
Metal Progress 174 136 
Metals and Alloys 196 155 
Mill & Factory 243 194 
Mill Supplies 189 13 





Pages 
1944 1943 
Mining and Metallurgy... 24 19 
Modern Machine Shop (4% 

MEDD davescceeesccesunses 323 303 
Modern Packaging ....... 66 56 
Modern Plastics .......... 39 73 
National Petroleum News 

Ce swatstnctsocnsndcten 66 53 
National Provisioner (w). 1107 t85 
PUM DU. cwecssceadbcs 40 25 
Oil & Gas Journal (w).... */§383 *§271 
Oil Weekly (w)........... *t//§163 *86 
Paper Industry & Paper 

WE. svete tuaesevnnwas 4 7 53 
Paper Mill News (w)..... T68 t68 
Paper Trade Journal (w) *106 *85 
Petroleum Engineer ..... 140 99 
Petroleum Refiner ....... 168 114 
. £4lUlU.,. ears 117 106 
aa 227 187 
Power Plant Engineering. 121 95 
Practical Builder (104x15) $17 10 
PET ccccGaedhbbeseoasc 59 48 
Product Engineering .... #305 *189 
Products Finishing (4%x 

Dae cbistcécnbeneaheenssex 39 39 
PE tcscaneededaees 223 149 
Railway Age (w)......... 1! §359 t§27 
Railway Purchases & 

DEE éfeadcqutecacecees 164 133 
Roads & Streets.......... 66 54 
Rock Products ce cueeae §98 77 
Southern Power & Indus- 

SE wtsecwocecenessenseue 110 66 
Ey) ee eee §t579 $445 
a, ee 20 16 
Telephone Engineer ...... §78 $60 
Telephony (Ww) ........... *)t104 *92 
Ge, WOU. cb cecksccece 130 99 
TONE accucsuves 82 60 
Tool & Die Journal (AMX 

\ ee ee ee ee 160 133 
Tock ES PROS 182 157 
Water Works E ngineering 

TOME adeene avaka oe 37 30 
Water Works & Sewe rage 52 59 
Welding E ngineer .. 65 46 
Western ¢ ‘onstruc tion 

News . eee 94 76 
Wood Worker ° 53 44 
W ood working Dige st ‘(44x 

614) Sav hekhtatehecn ae 87 67 

Total 14,210 11,154 

Trade Group 
American Artisan j ait §130 §87 
American Druggist ....... 136 83 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 

(semi-mo.) ae an we 92 T95 
Building Supply News.... §125 §100 
Chain Store Age 

Administration Edition 

Combination biossen 14 5 
Drugegist Edition ...... 110 78 
Fount 1in Restaurant . 7 $16 

yeneral Merchandise — 

Variety Store Editions 87 59 

Grocery Editions ....... 77 63 
Commercial Car Journal 146 114 
Domestic Engineering ‘ 99 54 
Flectrical Merchandising 

CEP. wceee = 63 28 
Farm Implement News 

(bi-w) : 79 54 
Gever's Topics 51 30 





x 10 type page 
Pages 
1944 1943 
OP 9 10 
Hardware Age (bi—-w).... 173 100 
Jewelers’ Circular — The ‘ 

ONIN. oo cccccseecss<s 137 68 
Men's Apparel Reporter 

CORELIG)  cccccscccccccecs 133 138 
cp an Ht PELE TROTTER TEE 94 38 
OT er eae 76 ” 
NJ (National Jeweler) (5% 

BFUEE. skeddustececscteeas 172 103 
Office Appliances (6 5/6x10) 12 95 
Plumbing & Heating Jour- 

PE sebnkkansd keeeseneune 27 16 
Sheet Metal Worker..... 90 58 
Southern Automotive Jour- 

TE we tandc acts ssenssere 64 36 
Southern Hardware ...... 9 % 
Sporting Goods Dealer.... 9S 84 
Syndicate Store Merchan- 

diser (44%4x65%) ......... 62 0 
Underwear and Hosiery 

DE sheaviktsenenseees 96 9} 
Wholesaler’s Salesman ... 46 36 

0 Se ee 2.665 1,882 

Export Group 
American Automobile 

(Overseas Edition) ..... 68 
American Exporter ...... 439 334 
Automovil Americano 91 Te 
Caminos Y Calles (bi-mo.) 30 4 
Parmaceuticd ....cccceses 114 10 
Hacienda (two editions).. 1i2 7 


Ingenieria Internacional 
ae 80 il 





Ingenieria Internacional 
DE, Shabane bibens ee 130 ) 
Revista Aerea Latino 
BIO 6c Kc avnratpessas 32 24 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 
CB B/EGRT S/AG) ccc cccces 28 18 
OEE én eiavancsdeanas 1,124 86 
Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) (10% E 
SEE nétvesvidahseinkdenex 156 6 
American Funeral Director 34 
American Restaurant ... 45 
Dy i Ci ekencekeas ewes §233 §212 
Hospital Management ... 61 38 
Hotel Management ...... 52 a 
Industrial Marketing ..... 100 i4 
ween Economies (44x . 
GAD chnedesnecenasveedece 108 ‘3 
Mode i Beauty Shop..... 61 3y 
Modern Hospital ......... 139 104 
Nation's Se hools ae ee 37 24 
Oral Hygiene (4 5 16x7 3/16) 131 107 
Occupational Hazards (4% 
Perr Ter Te 37 - 
Restaurant Management 4() o 
Sec a Management (9%x - : 
Tr me Wowtd Cw). .ccccces 96 . 
BOON avs jena teeta nee N94 
§Includes special issue. *Includes clas 
sifle dd adve rtising Last issue estimated 
tFive issues. *+Three issues. eOne Issue 
Note: The above figures must not be 


quoted or reproduced without permission 


—_ 











Advertising Up 29.86% in January 


@ ADVERTISING in_ business 
pers got off to a flying start in Janu- 
ary issues, showing an increase of 
29.86 per cent over the initial issues 
of 1943. This is at a greater rate of 
increase than the average gain for the 
year 1943 over 1942, as reported last 
month. The figures are computed on 
the basis of reports of the 156 publi- 
cations in the accompanying tabula- 
tion. 


The 100 industrial papers opened 
in the year with 27.39 per cent more 
business than they carried in January 


pa- 


132 


issues, 


1943 
average for last year. 


a larger gain than the 


Trade papers are gaining momentum 


in their increases with the 


issues this 


year carrying 41.60 


January 


per 


cent more business than those of 1943. 
Thirty papers report their figures in 


this group. 


The ten papers in the export di- 


vision of the tabulation this 


registered an 


month 


increase of 29.94 per 


cent in January advertising as com- 
pared with similar issues a year ago. 


The report for this division 


varies 
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considerably each month due to the 
fact that all papers reporting in this 
classification do not appear each 
month because some are bi-monthly, 
others quarterly. 

The class group is showing increas 
ing strength. The sixteen publications 
carried 35.21 per cent more business 
in January issues this year as against 
those of 1943. The average gain for 


this group for the year 1943 was 21.5! 
per cent. _ 
In the tabulation of advertising 
volume of Canadian business papeS 
in the January issue, the annual fig- 
ures for Plant Administration should 
have ‘read: 1943, 212 pages: 1942, 


110 pages. 
1944 
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For Full Value 












Tabbed to Save 
Industrial Buyers’ Time 


CLASSIFIED 


4,000 classifications include 

everything found in the 42/000 
P7@ items that a plant will buy. 

A 4 


CHEMICAL 


Shows chemicals better than 
they have ever been shown before. 
A sure, quick reference. 


MECHANICAL DATA 


62 pages of essential mechanical 
data indexed for QUICK use. 


TRADE NAME 


96 pages of trade names of 
industrial products, equipment and 
machinery with names of manufacturers. 









ADDRESS 


An alphabetical list of 
industrial manufacturers including 
city and street addresses. 







Serving a vital purpose in rapidly expanding industry PLANT- 
PRODUCTION DIRECTORY has won widespread recognition 
as the industrial buyers’ choice for essential, factual, where-to- 
buy-it information. Through representation in this streamlined 
directory, your company can be “in” on the buying decisions 
affecting your products. PLANT-PRODUCTION DIRECT- 
ORY is one of the most effective, yet inexpensive, means of 
keeping your products and your name before industry’s buying 
authorities. Plan now to be represented in the Spring issue. 
Write us, or ask your agency, for closing date, circulation data 
and advertising rates. 







the Lightweight 
Directory 


Heavy weight PLaNT-PRODUCTION 


DIRECTORY 


Punch 


Plant-Production Directory s y “u le 
333 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1 Induodliyd & y g G 

205 —. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17 a Combven.mast eusicarion 

LEADER BUILDING, CLEVELAND 14 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 22] such as a portable drill with built-in mally a two-step process. First, 3 





variable-speed transmission. Another preliminary and superficial survey js 
p p d plan is to make and sell components made of all reasonable possi! lities. 
ostwar Froducts (such as the variable-speed units) to Second, an intensive study is made 
asering background, ples treining in other manufacturers who will, in turn, of the few and promising fie is re. 
sales research. build them into their end products. vealed by the preliminary investiga. 
For a company to make and sell tion. Either or both of these surveys 
Many industrial products may be end products involves more capital can be made by the company itself, 
sold to numerous markets. Our vari- and a larger organization than to sell Or, an outside organization may be 
able-speed transmission, for example, components to other manufacturers. engaged for the purpose. 
may have hundreds of potential mar- A compromise is to design and patent The preliminary, or pilot stud) 
kets, because it has multifarious uses. an end product, interest the right should have fer its objective the ex- 
In catering to such markets, cer- manufacturer in building it, and then amination of all fields which in any 
tain basic choices present themselves give him free rights under the patent way recommend themselves. But the 
One plan is to build and sell end as long as he purchases components. term “field” is likely to be cont using. 
products, that is complete articles, Analyzing industrial markets is nor- We can talk, for example, of the 


a —— — machine tool field, the petroleum field, 
the marine field, and so on. Then 


again, we can talk about the valve 
WE 1 2 YO Uj 4 [ A N N | N G field or the nut and bolt field or the 


small motor field. But it is obvious 


| that the second “‘field”’ cuts across the 
A CATALOG? firs. 


Actually, the problem will have to 
be attacked on both fronts; it will be 


DON'T ABANDON THE IDEA BECAUSE OF COVERS — GOOD necessary to examine the opportunities 
COVERS CAN STILL BE OBTAINED —FOR INSTANCE, ‘rom the industry angle, and also from 


the product angle. We will have to 
find out what class of manufacturers 
This BINDER IS MADE OF “BESTEX” could use the product, and we shall 
have to find out what types of prod- 
ucts can be used by a number of 












—a tough artificial leather, approved by the 


Navy for Instruction Manuals —and available 
; err Se classes of manufacturers. 
to you if you have an end use tied in with the 
{In the concluding portion of this dis. 
war effort. cussion, Mr. White will tell how to do H! 
* the field research needed in developing 
new products, how to test user acceptance, comp. 


and how to prepare the products for pr 


“RING BINDER IS MADE OF “BEAVERHIDE” duction. ] _ 


bette: 
—a strong fiber stock, of excellent durability— 
standard for years with several prominent [CONTINUED FROM PacE 35] 
companies. Available now, but Subject to age C 
a a . Army Publications to the 
*We have a limited supply of % inch duce 
capacity ring metals to be used in these field training effort (understatement). 
binders. If the mechanic in the field learned Py 
about Vega, Consolidated, Bell, Cur- 
* tiss-Wright, or Douglas, a booster was your 


‘ likely won. Today, while the indi- 
This FOLDER IS MADE OF “BEAVERETTE” vidual is subordinated for the moment,  °¢st | 
the market of men and women in- ically 
terested in and familiar with the 
gamut of aircraft and ground equip- 


—an inexpensive paper cover-stock commonly 
used for catalogs, reports, proposals. Available 
with various types of fasteners. Variety of colors. 


_ : ment is probably larger and wiser @ ‘ate, | 
Limited inventory. Also enough of other top grade P , 8 

. than most people suspect. wartimr 

paper cover stocks so that we can satisfy most Publicati h “P| Facts” 

° “ ~ “ ac ; 

requirements. ublications such as ane Fac 5 tions 

may play a significant role in the 

* schooling of the vast coterie of aif- 


craft quasi technicians. The respon- 
sibility of making this schooling sound 
and quickly effective is no smal! one. 


So you see, we can still supply good covers — BUT 
—we need time—6 to 8 weeks, and sometimes more. Plan as 


far ahead as possible —let us know your needs, and we'll give That this responsibility has been recog- 
you samples, quotations and all the other assistance we can. oliaelt tie sacle wneameall organi: tions 
NOW, MORE THAN EVER, BEAVERITE WANTS TO BE HELPFUL. on the Air Service Commend and pelt 


tive steps to acquit it have been 11ken, 
may be regarded as promising. 


TT A A a a COLO ON PE TOME Shaw Resigns Account 


The + Shaw Company, Los zeles 
31 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK agency, has resigned the Pacific A IV 
account. 
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UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS 


= evidence aplenty that the excellent wartime advertising by various 
companies has made a big impression on Mr, Average Citizen. First, he better 
appreciates the services rendered by those particular companies. Second, he 
better understands the advantages of our free enterprise system as a whole. 


But that’s only part of industry’s public relations program. Mr. Aver- 
age Citizen is waiting for the rest of the story—how your company contributes 
to the welfare of his country, his community and himself —how you help pro- 
duce the things that make his home more comfortable, his work easier and his 


play more fun. 


Of course that must wait for peace. But right now is the time to plan 
your post-war public relations program—a program that can be accomplished 
best by advertising—that can be accomplished quickly, easily and econom- 
cally by advertising in The New York Times. 


For The Times is read by hundreds of thousands of intelligent, articu- 
ate, influential people in thousands of cities and towns. In peacetime as in 
wartime, The New York Times should be first on the schedules of public rela- 


tions advertisers. 


Che New Pork Cimes 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 
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*Write today for your free copy of an 


interesting booklet: “The Favorite 
Newspaper of Your Favorite Audi- 
ence.” Address The New York Times 
Promotion Dept., Times Square, New 
York 18, N. Y. 
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TOR do the readers. It’s a 
~* well balanced publication, 
in which both subscribers and 
advertisers get a pretty even 
break. 


Even with the paper situation as 
critical as it is, we will not sacri- 
fice editorial content to crowd 
in additional advertising. You 
can depend upon that. 


We enjoy the readership of a 
rather “clannish” group of sub- 
scribers for ours is the only pub- 
lication in the PRODUCTION 
TURNING AND THREADING 
industry. Featured in each issue 
are subjects of interest to super- 
visors and operators of auto- 
matics, turret lathes, chucking 
machines and such second opera- 
tion machines as tool room 
lathes, millers, drill presses, 
threaders, tapping machines, etc. 


If you make such machines, 
tools with which they produce 
millions of parts, materials, cut- 
ting oils or accessories, you can 
bring your advertising messages 
out in the open by using 
SCREW MACHINE ENGINEER. 
ING. New circulation statement 
and rate card will be sent 
promptly if you ask for your 
copy. 





Screw Machine 
Engineering 


a ~ 


SCREW MACHINE 
PUBLISHING CO. INC 


45 EXCHANGE STREET 
ROCHESTER, 4 
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Trends 








A review of conditions within industries which influence industria! 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business paper 





Prospects Brighter for 
1944 Railway Buying 
@ ALTHOUGH the railways re- 


main in the civilian claimant category 
they have better prospects of obtain- 
ing new equipment, materials, and 
supplies during 1944 than in any other 
year since the war began. 

These prospects are enhanced by 
several important factors including: 
(1) the general easing of critical ma- 
terials; (2) the assurance of greater 
allocations of steel and other critical 
materials to meet the needs for new 
locomotives, cars, and new rail; (3) 
the restoration of the privilege of 
amortizing equipment and facility 
costs for tax purposes; (4) the large 
amount of money that has been re- 
served from net railway income; (5) 
a better general realization of the im- 
mediate need for equipment and ma- 
terial; (6) closer coéperation among 
the War Production Board, the Office 
of Defense Transportation, and the 
Association of American Railroads; 
and, (7) new procedures designed by 
the WPB to expedite the handling of 
applications for governmental author- 
ity to carry out projects needed to in- 
crease operating efficiency. 

Allocations of carbon steel for the 
first quarter total 1,564,000 tons, 
twelve per cent more than for the 
fourth quarter of 1943, and the most 
ever granted the Office of Defense 
Transportation since it became a 
claimant agency — probably all the 
steel that can be utilized by equip- 
ment manufacturers and rail mills. 
A $0,000-unit 1944 freight car build- 
ing program was anhounced by the 
WPB in December, compared with 
30,000 cars for 1943, and the outlook 
is good for the construction of pas- 
senger cars later in the year. 

New allocations also provide re- 
quired quantities of alloy steel, copper, 
and aluminum, and the WPB has 
granted AA-1 priority to locomotives 
for building and maintenance pur- 
poses, to speed the flow of raw ma- 
terials to builders’ plants. 

Railways have been promised 1,800,- 
000 tons of replacement rails for 
1944, and a recent survey shows that 
prospective purchases of power ma- 
chines and tools for maintenance of 
way purposes probably will exceed the 
$12,300,000 total for the record year 
1943. Present indications also point to 


increased activity in the installation 
of modern signaling equipment to 
“keep ’em rolling in ’44”.—C. Mires 
Burrer, Purchases and Stores Editor. 


Railway Age. 


Used Equipment Industry 
Faces Increased Activity 


@ THE RIGID screening of priorities 
invoked by the War Production Board 
during past months has focused at- 
tention on the used, rebuilt, and sur- 
plus industrial machinery market. Be- 
fore applications for priorities can 
be approved for most industrial equip- 
ment every effort must be made to 
locate the needed equipment among 
that which is available for resale 

The number of contract changes 
and cancellations are daily increasing 
To meet these changing conditions 
many plants find they need different 
or additional equipment to continue 
production. In order to operate at 
peak efficiency manufacturers have 
turned to the resale market to fil 
their needs. 

Although government planning for 
a postwar world is still in a confused 
state, private manufacturers have 
definitely exerted the necessary initia- 
tive to protect their own and their 
country’s interest. At the present 
time, a number of representatives of 
all types of manufacturing plants 
are combing the used equipment mar- 
ket for suitable machinery to fill out 
peacetime production lines. 

Material restrictions and existing 
contracts do not allow the operation 
of many of these peacetime produc- 
tion facilities. It is quite definite, 
though, that as soon as war contracts 
allow and materials are available these 
production lines will swing into im- 
mediate production. 

Bills are now pending in Congress 
to facilitate the disposal of govern- 
ment-owned machinery and equip- 
ment through normal dealer channels. 
Passage of a bill incorporating this 
feature seems quite likely. Unques- 
tionably this disposal program wil! 
substantially increase the already 
heightened activity in used equipment. 

The recent simplification of export 
procedure for used equipment ,s0!ng 
to friendly nations, especially in Lats 
America, has prompted an unprece- 
dented demand for American surplus 
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FACTS NOT GUESSES 


ABOUT INDUSTRYS’ FUTURE 


PLANS AND PRODUCTS 


Confidential reports from industrial 
concerns about their future products 
and plans eliminate guesswork, enable 
Equipment News editors 


Industrial 


to know the “what, where, when, and 
why” of new products and develop- 
ments. 
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Future-product details will not, of 
course, be published until the release 
date stipulated by each manufacturer. 
However, the product-reference file 
being maintained by the editorial staff 
shows, as of December °43 that: 


of the concerns which have filed facts 


about their future products have completed 
new and improved product designs and 
have them ready to release as soon as the 
word is given. 


12% 







are working on new designs. 


are starting to search for products 
to manufacture. 


are making products now that will 
continue without change in peace- 
time activities, or will cease opera- 
tion when war production comes to 
an end. 


Year after year, for over ten years, Industrial 
Equipment News has carried more product infor- 
mation for the plant operating man than any other 
publication. 


That is the reason why plant operating men Jook 
for product information in I.E.N.—why they want 
their products of the future to be included in the 
confidential, product-reference file, for future re- 
lease—why I.E.N. is an essential medium in reach- 
ing the industrial market of today—and tomorrow. 


Facts about the industrial market and how to 
reach it effectively are contained in the new I.E.N. 
File Folder. If you don’t have a copy write for 
one today. 


PRODUCT INFORMATION IS MORE IMPORTANT NOW THAN EVER 


ludustrial Equipment News 


Thomas Publishing Company, 461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, New York 


_ 
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95 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 








equipment. Dealers and manufac- 
turers alike are extending a helping 
hand in locating and shipping surplus 
equipment requested by foreign firms. 
—Dick Ferncase, Editor, Resale. 


New Techniques to 
Expand Use of Plastics 


@ AFTER several years of intensive 
research it now is possible to mold 
laminated structures at low pressures 
and at reduced temperatures with a 
consequent reduction in molding costs. 
The new technique also removes the 
size limitations which presses and 
steel molds had placed upon molded 
plastics applications, and makes pos- 
sible the economical production of 
small numbers of parts, the former 
insurmountable obstacle to many po- 
tential users of plastics. 


The molds for low-pressure mold- 
ing can be fashioned from wood, ce- 
ment, plaster of Paris or cast metal. 
A rubber bag inserted in the cavity or 
a rubber blanket laid over the mold 
and clamped tightly at the edges pro- 
vides the means for applying uniform 
pressure to the closed dies by means 
of air, water or steam. The low-pres- 
sure laminates compare favorably me- 
chanically with high-pressure lami- 
nates and possess the additional advan- 
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Advertise NEW products in America's 
OLDEST buyers’ guide—for positive 
postwar pull. One insertion lasts fully 
five years. A dependable service to In- 
dustrial Amercia for over half a century. 
For advertising rates write Dept. C. 


Madrvatsilimolnoaa’s 
A DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


18 E. HURON STREET - 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Why isn't it a good idea to feature the 
company's business card in advertising to 
tie up the sales message with the salesman, 
as done by Ohio Ferro-Alloys Corporation? 


tage of permitting the formation of 
complex shapes without rupture of 
the fibrous reinforcing materials. 

Post-forming of thermosetting ma- 
terials had its origin in the aircraft 
industry. Many intricate machines 
have been devised to make metal sheets 
take the complex shapes required by 
that industry. With this background 
of experience in handling sheet metals, 
it is not surprising that this same in- 
dustry was the first succesfully to 
apply sheet-forming methods to plastic 
laminates to produce a wide variety of 
parts used on aircraft. 

Again, the important factors in its 
present and future uses are the ability 
to produce a few parts with neglible 
mold costs, the low pressures involved 
which make unnecessary costly in- 
vestments in presses and auxiliary 
equipment, and the simplicity of the 
operation which is not dependent upon 
the use of skilled labor. The process 
consists essentially of subjecting the 
material to a temperature at which it 
becomes thermoplastic and quick- 
ly forming it over molds made of 
wood or other suitable materials. The 
surprising feature is, of course, the 
residual thermoplasticity retained by 
these thermosetting laminates which 
by definition were “infusible.” — 
Gorvon M. Kune, Technical Editor, 
Modern Plastics. 





Pinkerton Leaves Reeves 


” Fred H. Pinkerton has resigned di- 
rector of public relations, advertising and 
sales promotion of Reeves Sound Labora’ 
tories and Hudson-American Corpor:tion, 
New York. He is continuing his services 
as public relations counsel to the Nat ynal 
Electrical Wholesalers Association, ‘e¥ 


York. 
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_. TOPICS, during 1943, carried 613* more pages 
of advertising than any other publication serving the 
the automotive aftermarket. History simply repeated itself in 
“ 1943, as over a long period of years, JOBBER TOPICS has 
rhe 

it consistently maintained this leadership. 

k- 

+ Such a record is a tribute, indeed, to the importance of 
the Jobbers and Jobber Sdlesmen in the marketing of manu- 


facturers’ products in the automotive aftermarket. 





“This figure taken from a source believed reliable. 


ra ff AN IRVING-CLOUD PUBLICATION 
= 435 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE @ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
nal | ALSO PUBLISHERS OF THE SUPER SERVICE STATION 


; 
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DON'T FORGET 
Yachting’: 
NEW 


PAGE 
SIZE 


The new dimensions: 


Width Depth 
Full Page 7 x 10%. 
Half “ 7 x 5\/5 
Half " 3% x 10//. 
Quarter " 3% x si, 
Eighth " 3344 x 2'/ 
Overall Bleed 
Plate Size 9'/, x 12%, 
Trim Page 7, ota 


Yachting 
PUBLISHING CO. 
205 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 


Readers are invited to use this department in which to express their views on 
subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which may be of 
interest to industrial marketing men. Correspondence for publication must be 
signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if requested 























Far-reaching developments are 
taking place in the wood work- 
ing field and Wood Products is 
the one publication serving the 
entire trade that is consistently 
depended upon by plant man- 
agers to keep them abreast of 
all happenings that may have a 
bearing on the present and 
future of the industry. 


Advertisers in Wood Products 
know that they are doing the 
best possible job of selling to 
the men who really make final 
decisions in this great industry. 


Market Data CGladly Furnished. 

















WOOD PRODUCTS 
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ERRATA 

To tHe Eprror: In my article, 
“Latest Developments on Advertising 
Allowances on War Contracts,” in 
your January issue, the words “execu- 
tive advertising” in the next to the 
last paragraph of the first column on 
page 23 should have been “excessive 
advertising.” The paragraph would 
then read: 

The Truman Committee demand that 
they stop “excessive advertising” will not 
result in any modification of their present 
rules and regulations. It will, however, 
tend to cause a closer scrutiny of the tax 
returns of those companies in the higher 
income tax brackets to make sure that any 
great increase in advertising expenditures 
was not made to “avoid the payment of 
income taxes. 

ALLEN M. SMYTHE, 
Advertising Consultant, 
Washington, D. C. 


vvy 


BACK AGAIN 

To THE Eprror: I appreciate your 
sending me a copy of the November 
issue of INpUsTRIAL MARKETING. I 
dropped the subscription I had main- 
tained for many years when I sus- 
pended my business of industrial ad- 
vertising counsel in June, 1942 to 
represent the Raw Materials Branch, 
Steel Division, of the War Production 
Board in Wisconsin and Upper 
Michigan. 

Your November copy came in good 
time for the interesting articles it had 
on the postwar outlook and as a re- 
minder to renew my subscription. I 
have finished my work with WPB 
and have resumed advertising work, 
this time, however, on the staff of the 
agency, Klau, Van Pietersom, Dunlap, 
Associates, Inc. 

I enclose check for subscription 
to be mailed to my home. I don’t 
see how you continue to give so much 
value for the old price of $2.00. 

F. W. La Cror, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
vvy 


AN INTERNATIONAL FOLLOWING 

To tHe Eprror: Last June, INpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING was good enough 
to print a letter and photo concern- 
ing a direct mail piece with which 
we had had experience we thought in- 
teresting. 


Here at Cornell, we have been con 
vincéd of the importance of 1 irket- 
ing for the past ten years. | have 
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As an indication of how thoroughly 
and widely read INDUSTRIAL Mar. 
KETING seems to be, you may be in. 
terested in knowing that through 
this small article, we received several 
requests from American concerns for 
more information about our little idea, 
which, they told me_ subsequently, 
they may adopt for their own use. 


But the most interesting response 
of all came from a place which I think 
is a bit beyond the main concentra- 
tion of your readership—Liverpool, 
England. In acknowledgment of my 
letter to them, the British firm ex- 
pressed a desire to exchange with ws 
more examples of the printing of our 
respective countries. They have l- 
ready sent me one lot of interesting 
British work and the exchange of 
ideas promises to continue and grow 
more stimulating. 

They apologize for their inability 
to send samples of their own firm's 
direct mail efforts because “most of 
our worth while specimens were lost 
in the May blitz of 1941 to which 
this city (Liverpool) was subjected.” 

There cannot be too much wrong 
with INDUSTRIAL MARKETING —0r 
the British—if even a bombing-out 
does not deter the latter from reading 
the former. Anyway, it seems not 
only that INpDuUsTRIAL MARKETING 
gets around, but it provides a means 
others might care to develop “for the 
peoples of the world,” as my corte- 
spondent puts it, “to get to know 
each other rather better.” 

WituiaM E. RalrnsLey, 
Advertising Manager, C. R. Daniels, 
Inc., New York. 


. . . 


EMPHASIZING MARKETING IN 
COLLEGE ENGINEERING COURSES 


To tHE Eprror: When I read Mr. 
Crain’s article, “Marketing Should Be 
Emphasized by Engineering Schools, 
I made a note to write, congratul- 
ting you on the whole idea to promé 
marketing in engineering schools. Like 
others, I am a little behind 
reading, however. 
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a cohesive market 


which is not ali 
industry 


Packaging’s such a lig market that it takes a big man to see it 
entire. * It is a market of industries: foods, drugs, cosmetics, hardware, 
etc., in which packaging is a key operation. + Packaging plants look 
different: you will see in them machines that fill, pack, seal, carton. 
Inventories are pregnant with packages —cartons, boxes, jars, bottles, 
vials, barrels, cases, bags, sacks and others. * Some companies pack 
many different items, others go the whole hog on one. Most have 
entire. departments including labs given to the economics, sociology, 
chemistry and physics of packaging. + In most of them you will find 
several packaging executives who read MODERN PACKAGING regu- 
larly. « These men and their companies form a cohesive market 
which is not an industry, but many industries with a common 
set of problems. + Their annual package purchase has been estimated 
at $4-$5 billion a year. Their problems are answered by a large 
group of supply industries of which yours may be one. + The largest 
suppliers are, in great part, advertisers in MODERN PACKAGING. 
This magazine has a measurable effect in keeping contact between 
them e the packaging field. MODERN PACKAGING might help you 


relate your goods @& services with the broad problems of packagers. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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20th Year of Publication! 


Cc 
Rens nels osteial 


FINISHING 





Distrivuted monthly to finishing 
room and paint shop foremen, pro- 
duction superintendents and com- 
pany officials of metalworking, 
woodworking and miscellaneous 
industrial plants where production 
cleaning and finishing are major 
Operations in parts and products 
manufacture. 


Helping all 
Industry with 
its Product 
Cleaning and 
Painting Problems! 











Sample Copies on Request 





Published the 18th of Each Month by 








| PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


1142 N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis 4, Indian: 


The FIRST Big 
Post-War Market 


FE have made a detailed 





study of the market 
showing which cities are now 
planning post-war  construc- 
tion and how much each in- 
tends to spend for streets, for 
airports, for sewage treat- 
ment and for water works. A 
similar survey of planned 
county work is now underway. 


For information on how to obtain 
the details of these studies, write 


PUBLIC WORKS 
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been giving a regular three-hour 
course in industrial marketing with 
electives offered in the field of market 
research and industrial salesmanship. 

For the past year all my time has 
been devoted to the Naval Officer 
Training Program, so that marketing 
has been temporarily discontinued. 
Most of our students are now taking 
the Navy V-12 program and there is 
not much room for marketing courses 
in the particular setup except on an 
elective basis. 

We have always been strong boost- 
ers for the importance of giving mar- 
keting to engineers and many times 
in the past, have spread the gospel at 
various meetings of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education. 
Naturally, I am delighted to have 
your organization stimulate more in- 
terest in marketing by making an 
annual award possible. 

Right now, I do not have any stu- 
dents to enter in this competition, 
but we may have before the year is 
out. 

Harry J. Loperc, 
Director, Navy Steam Engineering, 
College of Engineering, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


vvy 


To tHe Eprror: In reference to 
Mr. Crain’s suggestion to emphasize 
marketing in engineering courses, we 
are up against the difficulty of very 
crowded schedules in the various cur- 
ricula in engineering. However, we 
do have much time in the total spent 
on economic subjects and marketing 
is touched upon under various head- 
ings throughout our college courses. 

CuHarves E. MacQuice, 
Dean, College of Engineering, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 


7 VV 


To tHe Eprror: I am sure that 
you realize the pressure upon engineer- 
ing schools to include various special- 
ized subjects or aspects of specialties 
in plans for specific undergraduate 
courses. With the expansion of fun- 
damental science and its application 
in a multitude of new industries, some 
of which are appearing almost daily 
nowadays, proposals like yours pose 
rather serious problems for engineer- 
ing educators. 

So far as our wartime programs are 
concerned, we are in process of re- 
placing our usual sophomore, junior, 
and senior programs of study by the 
subjects required in the Navy pro- 
gram, since our school (except the 
departments of chemical engineering 
and metallurgy) is going over wholly 
to the Navy V-12 curricula. We shall 
have few, if any, civilian students, 
and those that we do have, will take 





the specified V-12 programs in civil, 
mechanical, and electrical en» ineer. 
ing. 

Consequently, we would not be jus. 
tified in making any consicerable 
change in our existing civilian pro. 
grams at the present time. I may say, 
however, that the subject of market. 
ing is not entirely overlooked because 
our students in their required courses 
in industrial management and in eco- 
nomics are brought in touch with 
some of the general principles and 
activities in that field. 

SAMUEL W. DubD Ley, 
Dean, School of Engineering, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 
Vv Vv 


To tHE Eprror: Courses in mar- 
keting are regularly offered by our 
College of Commerce and _ interested 
engineering students can enroll in such 
courses there. 

RacpH M. Barnes, 

Professor of Industrial Engincering, 
Department of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, The State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. 


vvy 


To tHE Eprror: In prewar days, 
Purdue University developed consid- 
erable interest among the engineering 
students in two marketing courses 
which have been in the catalog for 
some time. One of these courses had 
to do with salesmanship, the other 
with the established channels for mar- 
keting industrial equipment. 

Previous to the war both of these 
courses were very popular. They 
still remain in the catalog and will be 
taught again in the future. At the 
present time almost all Purdue Uni- 
versity students and service men who 
are taking courses prescribed by the 
Army or Navy. None of these courses 
include anything about marketing. 

These courses will be revised just 
as soon as the civilian students come 
back to the campus. 

C. W. Bees, 
Office of War Training in Engineer- 
ing, Science, Management, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 
. © 

To tHe Eprror: I feel certain 
that every engineering college faculty 
member would appreciate the impor- 
tance of “the marketing function in 
the industrial field.” However, there 
are so many subjects related to, but 
not directly of, engineering which we 
have to exclude from our four-year 
program because of lack of time that 
I doubt whether we could find time 
for a course in marketing. 

To be a good salesman or sales 
manager for engineering produc‘s fe- 
quires engineering training first o% 
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How many years 
in advance are 
making your 


/ 


| 


f | 





market reservations? 


Ever think of the parallel between 
today’s railroad travel and tomor- 
rows distribution of industrial 
products? On the routes to your 
market, there’s going to be a 
swarm of new travelers, off for 
new places, with all kinds of sam- 
ple cases to jam up the aisles! 
Without a reservation, you may be 
lucky to get to market at all! 

You know how people are think- 
ing: Old firms are planning to 
bring out new lines, new firms are 


planning to “crack open” old mar- 


Some Current Headlines 
from Basford Advertising 


INDU: 


kets, others are going back to doa 
real job in fields where they for- 
merly puttered along. And every- 
one is hoping to push his products 
through to the customer along a 
distribution system that many are 
sadly neglecting right now! 

So whether you use whole- 
salers, dealers, agents, or sales 
offices of your own, we think it 
isn't too early to put post-war 
distribution right up there with 
post-war product design. 

We at Basford are working with 


Qh G. M. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 EAST 42nd STREET °® 


GUN BARRELS BORED 84% FASTER 
WARDENS WANTED FOR VITAL SERVICE 


THE BLUSH THAT MEANS BALL BEARING INSURANCE 


SHIPS, TOO, TRAVEL BY RAIL 
GASOLINE FOR THE CAR OF TOMORROW 
NOW HE CAN DIAL THE DISTANCE 


UNA ESTRELLA PARA WESTON POR SERVICIO DISTINGUIDO CONTINUO 
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several of our clients to make and 
hold reservations of good-will with 
dealers and other essential links 
in their distribution set-up. It’s 
good business, because they want 
to ride the Streamliner, not the 
local, when they start for their 
sales destination after Victory. 
We would like to talk with 
you about putting our experience 
and facilities on domestic and ex- 
port industrial distribution, sales 
methods, and advertising to work 


for you. 


BASFORD COMPANY 


4dvertising and Marketing 


CLEVELAND OFFICE: LEADER BUILDING 


Tide Water 

Pureco 

American Felt 

American Car and Foundry 
Lummus 
General Electric 


Weston 
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666 Lake Shore Drive 


BEDDING Chicago 11, Illinois 
DO YOU KNOW 


What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 

company, your products, your 

competitors, their products? 
We can tell you, 

because 

We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently — 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E 26th St. New York City 
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all, and I believe that the technique 
of sales would have to be given either 
by the industry or graduate or corre- 
spondence course. In courses in de- 
sign the sales aspect should be empha- 
sized, and I hope that our faculty 
members give this topic the attention 
it deserves. 
D. B. Prentice, 

President, Rose Polytechnic Institute, 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 36] 


Annual Calendar Review 


white, and the usual G-E date block 
layout is followed. 

A deep maroon over-all background 
with “Gutta Percha & Rubber, Lim- 
ited” in blue-green letters, topped off 
by a tan, white-numeraled date pad, 
makes a colorful approach to the cal- 
endar problem. The idealistic paint- 
ing, “With Faith in the Future,” 
was done especially for Gutta Percha 
by J. Ernest Sampson, A.R.C.A., 
O.S.A., and portrays the family of a 
dark today looking into the splendor 
of tomorrow’s bright cities. 

Aid to the weary eyes is the calen- 
dar of Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company, with its heavy-faced black 
numerals on a brilliant orange back- 
ground. For illustrations, a series of 
natural color photos have been used 
depicting the inner workings and outer 
views of the company’s plants. 

“The Calendar of Greater America” 
is the title given by The C. F. Pease 
Company to its 1944 release. Each 
of the six pages pictures a different 
glamorous beauty against a_ back- 
ground envisioning anticipated devel- 
opments in various industries served 
by the company. Below the illustra- 
tion, a block of copy further develops 
the idea presented in the painting. The 
pages, each bearing calendars of two 
months, are printed in five colors. 
Small half-tone illustrations of Pease 
machines with accompanying descrip- 
tions appear on each page above the 
company name. 

The Brown Instrument Company’s 
calendar proposes that “A little humor 
now and then is relished by the best 
of men,” and provides that humor 
again this year by illustrating with 
Bill Eddy’s heartily funny cartoons . . 
reproduced in color and complete with 
“gadgets.” The calendar pages carry 
black and white photos of the com- 
pany’s industrial instruments, and 
further advertising is included by util- 
izing the blank date spaces and filling 
in with small sketches of more instru- 
ments. Cover page carries a photo- 
montage of instruments in use with 


copy giving complete line of products 
and company branches. The back of 
the last page contains an interesting 
biography of Bill Eddy (Comdr. Wij. 
liam Crawford Eddy, U.S.N.) who 
has been cartoonist for the Brown cal- 
endars since 1940. 


Symbolizing Jas. H. Matthews & 
Company “keeping step with indus. 
try” is its large calendar illus 
showing a winsome drum miajorette 
stepping briskly against a background 
of modern industrial plants and trans. 
portation. Her costume of red and 
white is a pleasing contrast against 
artist Munson’s very blue sky. The 
company’s name, identifying trade 
mark, and company locations are fea- 
tured beneath the painting. An eye- 
catcher is the inclusion of a picture 
of its catalog at the left-hand margin 
with the words, “refer to catalogue.” 
Attached calendar pad with red and 
black numerals shows moon phases. 

A piece de resistance of the calen- 
dars for this year is the issue of Min- 
neapolis-Moline Power Implement 
Company, built around full color il- 
lustrations by the famous Argentine 
caricaturist and interpreter of Gaucho 
life, F. Molina Campos. Calendars 
using his paintings have been very 
popular in South America for many 
years. The twelve paintings in this 
one form a story, as the much- 
smudged letter written in Spanish by 
a Gaucho and reproduced on the cov- 
er-page says, “of two real Gauchos 
traveling as in old times on_ horses 
through our country.” Beneath each 
of the 10x 12'%-inch signed paint- 
ings, is printed in story form, the par- 
ticular adventure which the picture 
interprets. The writing has a curious 
rhythm not unlike poetry and peculiar 
to Spanish translations. The calendar 
color background is of the same tam 
hue with which the artist portrays 
the sweep of the Pampas. On the last 
page are twelve color photos of MM 
farm equipment at work, with a block 
of copy entitled, “Food Now and 
After Victory.” One date register is 
included on each page with black nv- 
merals on white. Two additional 
smaller paintings appear on the cover 
page. 

American Hospital Supply Corpo- 
ration has produced a large wall cal- 
endar featuring a painting by Paul 
Gerding glorifying the work and sac- 
rifice of the medical profession in wa 
and peace. Inspirational copy, “For 
This Alone,” is intended to create 4 
public awareness for a profession that 


cannot advertise directly. Attached 
date pad. 
A maximum of style and balance 


gives’ the American Type Fownder 
calendar a certain distinctiveness that 
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“ATF TYPES LEND 
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TO DIRECT MAIL” 


} 


YOU) 


you 


WO? 


says Jan Van Eerde 
noted artist and 
typographic designer 





“Another thing I like is that they cover so vast a 
range of designs that I can get any effect I want 
with them. Often the whole layout scheme starts 
with the type. A face is selected that suits the sub- 
ject ...and the type itself then dictates the char- 
acter of the layout. That's the way the ‘planning 
board’ specimen at the left was created entirely 
around Grayda. You've got to have good types 
to get that sort of inspiration...and ATF has them.’ 


Have you a copy of the ATF Red Book of 
Types? If not, send for one on your letter- 
head. Also, single page showings includ- 
ing complete alphabets of the following 
and other ATF type faces. 


Stymie Bold Condensed 
BALLOON LIGHT 
Gnayda Tower 


Bernhard Modern Bold 


@ American 


TY F t.. § SBobohteeke|s 


200 ELMORA AVENUE + ELIZABETH 3, NEW JERSEY 
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lower edge of each calendar page is a 
pertinent statement by a prominent 
member of the printing industry. 
The smallest wall calendar yet to 
reach our attention is Carbide Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation’s Pyrofax cal- 
endar. Despite its small size many 
worth while features have been incor- 
porated in its 9x13 inches. Front 
cover sheet reprints in full “The Star 
Spangled Banner” with appropriate 
patriotic designs, and establishes the 
Land of the 


makes it desirable as a wall hanger. 
Black numerals on a gray background 
stand out clearly, while the four-color 
Americana used as illustrations, are in- 
teresting as well as decorative. A nice 
job of promotion is subtly injected by 
the use of strikingly different ATF 
type faces on each page with an iden- 
tification of each on the back of the 
calendar, together with a description 
of ATF’s printing products and a list 
of branches. Paintings by F. F. Pal- 


mer and G. C. calendar’s theme, 


Bingham. Across the 





printer. Old in experience, young 
in ideas and enthusiasm, WNU 
offers you a service that goes a bit 
beyond the accepted definition of 
the word. A list of diversified publi- 
cations as long as your arm (some 
of them with WNU since the turn 
of the century) is evidence of this. 
The complete story is yours for the 
asking —it may open your eyes to 
something you've long wanted. 


It might be encouraging to you to 
know there’s a publication printer 
who has been through a war or two 
. .. who can remember “way back 
when” to other material-shortage 
times . . . who has cooperated with 
publishers during various uncertain 
and “upheaval” periods . . . who 
still believes his job is to work with 
as well as for a client. 


WNU is that kind of a publication 


ee, A WWNU representative will give you the facts 
~~. whenever it suits your convenience. Say when. 








~ 
“PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


HAYmarket 6100 
210 SOUTH DESPLAINES STREET 
Chicago 6 









(OnstRUCTION J)icest &! 


iimets indiana Ohio Public Port Indianapolis 








Free. . . .” Both sides of the ps2 xes are 
utilized. The upper sides carry ; half. 
page Kodachrome by TWA o: sym. 
bolic American scenes, with a phrase 
from the anthem titling it, and three 
monthly registers on gray tint blocks. 
On the reverse side are complete in- 
structions for operating the gas equip. 
ment advertised, a block of copy de- 
scribing the Kodachrome, and recipes, 
cooking and household suggestions, 
Spotted throughout the reverse pages 
are rhymes designed to stir users of 
Pyrofax into returning empty gas cyl- 
inders. The back page of six prepaid 
postcards provides for delivery and 
pickups. 

Illustrations on the calendar of the 
Dorr Company are black and white 
photos of sanitation plants all over the 
country in which Dorr equipment is 
installed. Beneath the picture is per- 
tinent information giving the names 
of the consulting engineer on the con- 
struction job, contractor, and types of 
Dorr equipment used. A streamlined 
calendar block in brown on a tan 
background is in good contrast with 
the black numerals. Company identi- 
fication is placed in the lower margin. 
A similar calendar for the company’s 
engineering construction division fol- 
lows the same format but features il- 
lustrations of the different type of 
work performed, and utilizes different 
colors. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 29] 


The Company History 


modern streamlined trains, airplanes, 
homes, farm equipment, kitchen 
equipment, war tanks, and guns. Fol- 
lowing the title page, and opposite 
the foreword, is a list of the founders 
of Inland Steel Company and its of- 
ficers through the fifty years. The 
text is printed in black on Art Mat 
ivory stock furnished by DeJonge 
Paper Company. 

The book was planned and devel- 
oped by Keith J. Evans, manager 0! 
sales promotion of Inland Steel. The 
layout, photographs, and printing 
were prepared by Manz Corporation, 
Chicago, under direction of Alfred 
Horsman, its vice-president, and 
Joseph Gries, manager of its creative 
department. Production of the book 
was supervised by R. A. Fiske of 
Behel and Waldie and Briggs, Inland 
Steel’s agency. 

For shipping, the books were packed 
in covered boxes to preserve them 1 
transit. Distribution was made to all 
customers, prospective customers, ¢m- 
ployes, stockholders (on request), and 
libraries and colleges. 
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“Well...you’re my agency...keep your eye on Chem- 


ical and Engineering NEWS and tell ’em we want 





some space just as soon as they find the paper...” 






To the large number of advertisers who’ve wanted space we 
haven’t been able to give...we express our sincere regrets. 


Chemical and Engineering NEWS 


332 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Cts +. «= -& eos a Sw) oe oe Michigan Avenue 
CLEVELAND ......... . . « « 1133 Leader Building 
ll ee ee 
SAN FRANCISCO. ....+...... . 564 Market Street 














N.I.A. A. News 


A record of the activities and plans of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association and its chapters 


PRESIDENT: Frederic |. Lackens, Advertising Manager, The Hays Corporation, Michigan City, Ind. 
HEADQUARTERS SECRETARY: Mildred R. Webster, 100 East Ohio St., Chicago |! 

















NIAA Needs Larger Staff, 
Lackens Tells Publishers 


The tremendous growth of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion in the last few years and its in- 
creasing recognition in the national 
picture has created a burden of work 
which is being handled by headquar- 
ters and the executive staff with some 
difhculty, President Frederic I. Lack- 
ens told the Chicago Business Papers 
Association last month. Mr. Lackens 
traced the growth of the association, 
which has become the largest single 
advertising body in the world, and 
said the inadequate staff at national 
headquarters is seriously interfering 
with the service the association would 
like to render to its members. 


“T am not interested in NIAA be- 
coming a pressure group,” he told the 
publishers, “but it could, with a 
stronger national entity, backed by 
2,400 individuals representing the 
cream of industrial advertising and 
marketing, be a force worthy to be 
reckoned with, especially in Washing- 
ton. During the past year and a half, 
the association has demonstrated its 
ability to serve the government in the 
prosecution of the war, and is now 
girding its loins for an even greater 
contribution to the problems of peace. 
It has pledged its full coéperation to 
the Department of Commerce and the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment toward the solution of postwar 
problems, particularly that of unem- 
ployment.” 

To do this larger service that is 
demanded by the individual members 
of NIAA, Mr. Lackens said would re- 
quire an augmented headquarters staff 
full-time executive 
The present system 


with possibly a 
ofhcer in charge. 
of initiating services through the 
gratuitous effort of national ofhcers, 
who have more than they can do in 
the prosecution of their own com- 
pany job, works against getting things 
done, he declared. 


Realizing this situation, the na- 


tional board of directors at its last 
meeting appointed two committees to 
study the advisability of proposing a 
plan of reorganization to the member- 
One of these 


ship. committees is 
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NIAA MEMBERSHIP 
SCORECARD 
As of Jan. 21, 1944, according to records 
at NIAA Headquarters 

CHAPTER MEMBERS 
New York .. went 315 
Cleveland . cae 302 
Chicago ..... pwn oes 261 
I igh 5 din dl we te Oo 162 
EPO CTE ET 152 
EE ck saws tin oWaieiac 136 
0 eee . 82 
Boston ..... , ates 78 
Montreal .. otal 70 
I en ee ae 70 
Western New England..... 69 
I ee ee eset ot 69 
ae nee’ 66 
Res «tack dan oe nd 63 
I Shai or We ars adi 48 
Milwaukee ... eee ee 44 
Sc ccc ecencsens 34 
ee 33 
i Shaan SN ce udeasm ae’ 30 
Buffalo ..... aa dakar 30 
Minnesota . ‘ secant Rars 28 
Houston ..... r 28 
Columbus . iain 27 
Baltimore AP ae va 27 
Indianapolis eye 24 
are hal cateled aaa ee 21 
Mason-Dixon . anal 13 

Total Chapter Members.... 2,282 

Members-at-Large ........ 140 

Total NIAA Membership... 2,422 











studying the problem of financing, 
which is considered the most serious 
problem. When the committees make 
their reports, the proposals will be 
submitted to the membership for ac- 
tion. 


In discussing this matter with the 
Chicago publishers, Mr. Lackens ex- 
plained that they, as well as all busi- 
ness paper publishers, are directly con- 
cerned with the problem because it 
represents the well-being of industrial 
advertising, which is the life-blood of 
their business. 


Polling Members on 
Regional vs. National Conference 
Whether NIAA will hold a 


of regional conferences this year or 
return to its previous Customary na- 
tional conference in the Fall will be 
determined by the members who are 
now being polled through the chap- 


series 
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ters. Vice-President Graham Rohrer. 
advertising manager, Baldwin - Hill 
Company, Trenton, N. J., is in charge 
of conference matters. 

In the meantime, it is reported that 
the Industrial Advertising Association 
of New York is giving some thought 
to sponsoring a regional meeting this 
Spring. 


Forms for Budget Study 
Being Sent to Advertisers 


Report forms for the NIAA sur- 
vey of industrial advertising budgets 
for 1943 have been mailed by head- 
quarters to nearly 5,000 advertisers 
throughout the country. The stud) 
is expected to reveal the effect of the 
war on advertising expenditures and 
division of the advertising dollar un- 
der war conditions. The association 
is eager to establish vital statistics on 
these matters and urges all advertisers 
to participate in the survey. 

Report forms are being sent to 
others than members of the associa- 
tion and all who coéperate by supply- 
ing the information requested will be 
sent a copy of the complete detailed 
report when published. 


President Lackens to Address 
Several Eastern Chapters 


NIAA President Frederic 1. Lack- 
ens, advertising manager, The Hays 
Corporation, Michigan City, Ind., has 
a heavy schedule of talks to make this 
month to chapters in the East. The} 
include Baltimore, Feb. 15; Newark, 
N. J., Feb. 16; Hartford, Conn., Feb. 
17; Boston, Feb. 18; and New York, 
Feb. 21. 

Mr. Lackens addressed the Toledo 
Industrial Marketers on Jan. 19, an¢ 
during the month also spoke before 
the chapters in Pittsburgh and Detroit 


Bowe Appoints Three 
Public Relations Chairmen 


Walter A. Bowe, advertising an 
public relations manager, Carrier CO 
poration, NIAA vice-president ™ 
charge of the public relations por 
folio, has established three nation 
committees and appointed ch urmen 
as follows: Industry Relations Com 
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chairman, H. D. Leopold, as- 


muttec 

sistant secretary, Edward G. Budd, 
Mfg. Company, Philadelphia; Foreign 
Relations Committee, chairman, O. J. 
Fllertson, advertising manager, Pio- 
neer Engineering Works, Minneapolis; 
Liaison with Contemporary Associa- 
tions, chairman, Carl H. W. Ruprecht, 


jdvertising manager, Underwood El- 
liott Fisher Company, New York. 


Hawes Elected President 
of Los Angeles Chapter 


R. Calvert Hawes, advertising man- 
ager, Western Precipitation Company, 
Los Angeles, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Industrial Advertising As- 
sciation of Southern California, suc- 
ceeding John H. Kunkel, resigned. 
William G. Scholtz, heading the 
iency bearing his name, has been 
dected vice-president. 

The January meeting of the asso- 
ciation was devoted to a discussion of 
the transition period with reference 
to: (1) serving the cause of industrial 
idvertising by getting set now on 
plans for transition advertising; (2) 
slling the importance of the indus- 
trial advertising man’s job with such 
aprogram; (3) actually serving your- 
elf as one engaged in the industrial 


idvertising field. 


Baltimore Honors Donahue 


Donahue, advertising man- 
Fence Company, 


M. Jj. 
ager, Anchor Post 
Baltimore, and founder president of 
Maryland Industrial Marketers, was 
honored last month when the group 
presented him with an ebony gavel 
with an inscribed silver band. J. F. 
Apsey, Jr., advertising manager, The 
Black & Decker Mfg. Company, and 
MIM president, made the presentation. 


Chapters and Directors to 
Receive Operations Manuals 


New ly elected NIAA Vice-President 


Paul L. Callahan, advertising mana- 
ger, Truscon Steel Company, Youngs- 
tow! O., and former Vice-Pres- 


dent Anthony Neher, sales promotion 
manager, Century Electric Company, 
‘t. Louis, met with President Lackens 
ast month at NIAA headquarters and 
developed a campaign to institute or- 


ganization manuals in the twenty- 
seven chapters to supply a pattern for 
chap operation, and a similar man- 
ual ich chapter on NIAA pro- 
ced 

The need for these manuals has been 
telt for a long time and considerable 
thought and work has gone into their 
Preparition. Each chapter will be 
supp with a gold stamped binder 
with ‘orty-seven sample units as a 


guide to developing the local manual. 
Directors of NIAA also will be sup- 
plied with the manual. Committees 
will be appointed in each chapter to 
see that the manuals are properly es- 
tablished and kept in operation. 


Promotions Necessary in 
Wartime, Marylanders Told 


Declaring that company promotions 
are essential in wartime, “The Blue 
Print,” news bulletin issued by the 
Maryland Industrial Marketers, urges 
adoption or continuance of the fol- 


lowing activities: 





1. War campaigns to employes: 
(a) War Bonds, (b) Red Cross, (c) 
civilian defense, (d) production 
drives, (e) saving of critical materials, 
(f) others. 
programs: (a) men 
and women in armed forces, (b) 
workers in plants, (c) ofhce workers. 


2. Personnel 


3. Business activities: (a) good 
will campaigns to public and trade, 
(b) product education and training of 
field organization, (c) institutional 
developments, (d) general advertising 
to consumer and trade, (e) house 
organs—internal, external, (f) direct 
mail to customers, prospects and public 















Membership Guarantees 
Reader Quality 











INIGPINTIING TWOIINWHOIW 


engineers; 


industry; 


necessary to win... 








THE AMERICAN SOCIETY o/ MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 29 W 39° St. New York 1B. N LY 
Midwest Office: 205 West Wacker Dr 







When the service a publication represents consists 
of the activities (coordinated) of the foremost 


when it embraces all the basic mechanical aspects 
and their relative values in engineering and in 


when it gains breadth and depth and scope in 
every direction and becomes more dynamic with 
each succeeding year: 


such a service is not only far-flung and far-reached; 
it is vital and indispensable. 
The results of the all-out service job Mechanical Engineering and The A.S.M.E. 
are doing are evident in the basic engineering and production progress 
in wartime, peacetime and at all times. 
We ask you to give these important basic factors serious consideration now. 


If you do that you will recognize the outstanding advertising value provided 
by Mechanical Engineering among the priority men in industry. 





ve, Chicago 6, III. 
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STEEL PROCESSING 


Formerly Heat Treating 
and Forging 


The purpose of STEEL PROCESSING 
is to furnish full information, togeth- 
er with other data, relating to the 
forging, stamping, forming, heat 
treating and welding of steel into 
products; information not available 
thru regular channels. We propose 
to distribute it to approximately 
4,000 shops in this country which are 
engaged in the processing of steel. 


While the editorial contents of STEEL 
PROCESSING will be of a technical 
and semi-technical nature, it will be 
presented so as to be of interest and 
readily understood by the operating 
men and engineers engaged in the 
fields covered. It will give to the 
engineers and production men infor- 
mation concerning the latest methods 
for securing economies greatly 
needed to increase the quality and 
quantity of products that are essen- 
tial in the manufacture of equipment 
both during the war and in the post- 
war period. 


Further information on request 
Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Smithfield Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Slowly but surely the United Na- 
tions are gaining superiority over 
the Axis. This is due in great 
part to the steel industry in the 
United States, which has broken 
all records in producing steel for 
tanks, planes, ships and other war 
materiel. 


The engineers and operating men 
of the steel industry are deter- 
mined to keep up this high rate 
of production. They are keenly in- 
terested in learning about new 
equipment and methods that will 
assist them to produce war mate- 
riel quickly and economically. 


Your advertisement regularly in 
BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL 
PLANT can give them this infor- 
mation. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 





via dealer), (g) mailing lists—com- 
piling, checking. 


South American Relations 
Improved, Easterners Told 


The United States diplomatic corps 
is doing an outstanding job in cement- 
ing postwar trade relations with 
South American countries, Franklin 
Johnston, publisher of American Ex- 
porter, told the Eastern Industrial Ad- 
vertisers, Philadelphia, last month. 
Just returned from a trip to South 
America, Mr. Johnston cautioned 
against too quick acceptance of the 
depreciating comments by certain leg- 
islators in this country regarding the 
handling of South American affairs. 

Russell Pierce, of the Office of the 
Coérdinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, told how that organization is 
seeking to develop favorable trade con- 
ditions for the postwar period in South 
America by using magazines such as 
En Guardia, the radio, and movies to 
familiarize Latin Americans with the 
United States. He urged a study of 
each country individually from a mar- 
keting standpoint because of the in- 
dividual characteristics of each, both 
economically and socially. 


Boston Learns About Electronics 


The mystery of electronics was re- 
vealed to the Technical Advertising 
Association, Boston, last month when 
J. M. McKibbin, manager of the ap- 
plication data and training department 
of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, Pittsburgh, talked on 
“Electronics at Work.” Mr. McKib- 
bin displayed the educational and pro- 
motional program his department has 
developed for taking electronics out 
of the mysterious and glamorous state. 


Kohn Replaces Moore as 
Cincinnati Vice-President 


A. J. Kohn, manager, Schauer Ma- 
chine Company, has been appointed 
vice-president of Cincinnati Industrial 
Advertisers succeeding Ward E. Moore, 
public relations supervisor, Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation. E.  L. 
Gouedy, advertising manager, Eagle- 
Picher Sales Company, has been made 
a director to fill the vacancy caused 
by Mr. Kohn’s appointment. 


Cleveland Group Tells 
Achievements in New Book 


An attractively printed and bound 
twenty-four page booklet, 4x 9% 
inches, has been issued by Industrial 
Marketers of Cleveland, listing the 
membership and recording the history 
and purposes of the chapter. 

The chapter “has more than ex- 
ceeded the aims of its founders, both 


in its ability to aid the individyal 
members and his firm, and in igs 
proven capacity to improve the stand. 
ards of the profession it represents,” 


the booklet points out. 


It lists the 


names of more than 300 chapter mem. 
bers who are “advertising, promo- 
tional, marketing and sales leaders of 
most of Cleveland’s important many- 


facturers of industrial products, 
also carries an industry list of 


products. 


” 


and 
these 


The booklet closes with the “Mar. 
keters’ Pledge to Management” —"To 
so handle ourselves and our jobs that 
we shall contribute our utmost toward 


winning the war. 


To utilize our spe- 


cialized marketing knowledge and ex- 
perience to the greatest degree in pre- 


paring for the postwar era. 


To exert 


every effort in preserving the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise and high 


standard of living.” : 


Canadian Railways See No 
Need for Postwar Slump 


An immediate postwar slump in 


business activity need not 


occur, 


points out a special study of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, contributed 
by A. A. Burrows, vice-president of 
Canadian Transportation, Toronto, as 
report No. 11 in the series of surveys 
being made by the Postwar Planning 
Committee of the Industrial Advertis- 


ing Association of Ontario. 


Rather, the report says, after a short 
period of hesitation following the con- 


war, there 
of industrial 


clusion of the 
an expansion 


will be 


activity 


brought about by the latent purchas- 
ing power in the country and by the 
coincident demand for both producer 


and consumer goods. 


The report rec- 


ommends as logical “‘to relate the con- 
sideration of postwar activities to 4 
national income approximating that 
presently attained, which is in the 
neighborhood of $8,000,000,000.” 
Report No. 12, contributed by Jim 


Totton, International Nickel 


Com- 


pany of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, de- 
clared that Canada’s expanded metal- 
lurgical industries must be maintained. 
It warns that producers of aluminum, 
magnesium, and nickel, unlike the in- 
dustries to which they sell, will not 
at the end of the war require a period 
of re-adjustment to swing into peace- 
time production. Therefore, the report 
says, there probably will be a period 
of reduced markets until users cam 
again get into sufficient peacetime 
production to keep metal producers a 


full production. 


Kinner Names West-Marquis 


Kinner Motors, Inc., Glendal 
manufacturer of aircraft engin 
placed its account with West-) 
Inc., Los Angeles. 


Cal., 
has 
rquis, 
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1944 


‘S| This is thirty times the figure for 


rn! yo 
on- | 


PY.! RISE IN AIR TRAFFIC SEEN 


!'500,000 Ships Expected in 1950, 
Against Pre-War 30,000 


S- 

he| Scheduled air passenger traffic 
p-| by 1950 will have increased to 10,- 
o-|000,000,000 passenger-miles an- 
ur-|nually, or five times the present 
n-|traffic, Glen A. Gilbert, chief of 
iti-/the air traffic control division of 
n}the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
av|tion, predicted last night. 

in} Addressing members of the 
American Institute of Electrical 
—|Engineers in the Engineering So- 
cieties Building, Mr. Gilbert pre- 
dicted also that air cargo by 1950 
would amount to 600,000,000 ton- 
miles of freight, express and mail. 





i- 





commercial air carriers today. 
Mr. Gilbert said 500,000 aircraft 





would be in service in 1950, against 
30,000 before the war. 
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THE EDITORIAL POLICY is essentially practical. It gives world-wide flying news, 
“How To" articles on airport operations and maintenance; latest development 
in fixed-base management. For the glamorous side of the business it includes new 


flying records, unusual achievements, personalities. 


THE CIRCULATION of The American Pilot is meticulously controlled, checked and 
refined so that its 10,000 copies teach the readers who do now and who will in 
the future, influence and control the buying for airport operations and flying 


maintenance. 


SEND FOR RATE CARD AND COMPLETE PROSPECTUS 
Representatives in all parts of the country 


OF AMERICA’S 


Ci 
he 
te 





From NEW YORK TIMES — January 13, 1944 


BUYING POWER 


FLYING INDUSTRIES 


@The PILOTS, now in training, 


who will fly these planes 


4 The FIXED BASE OPERATORS 


who'll sell and service them 


§ @The AIRPORT MANAGERS 


who'll provide for their transit 


.«+now comprise the specialized, 
coordinated readership of the 
American Pilot ... under the aegis 
of the HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The American Pilot is qualified to become the specialist in serving 
America's flying industries because IT WAS FOUNDED FOR 
JUST THIS PURPOSE IN JANUARY, 1940. For the past three years 
it has served the Aviation Training Commands, because THERE 
was the largest active audience concerned with the business of 
flying. Under its new publisher, it now expands its publishing policy 
to include ALL the factors that comprise the buying power of the 
flying business . . . private, commercial and military. 














RE PUBLISHING COMPANY - 1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1 
ishers of AVIATION EQUIPMENT and AVIATION EQUIPMENT RED BOOK 
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On November 23, 1942, we inserted the following advertise- 


ment in the newspapers. The thoughts expressed in it are even 
more important today than they were when first published. 


MONEY ‘TALK 


Make it speak the only language 
the Axis understands: 


THE RUMBLE OF TANKS 
THE ZOOMING OF PLANES 
THE CRACK OF RIFLES 
THE ROAR OF CANNON 
THE BURSTING OF BOMBS 


BUY WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 











= 





me NS 08s 
Mc GRAW-HILL 
DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 
















WE ARE PREPARED TO GET RESULTS FOR YOU! 


Our industrial mailing lists still carry their high 
guarantee in spite of today’s conditions. 

You will save time and money if you let us take care 
of your list problems. Each month more industrial 
companies are giving up their mailing lists because 
of the never-ending maintenance involved. Here at 
McGraw-Hill we maintain our lists on a 24-hour basis. 
Postal unit zone numbers have been added for greater 
speed in delivery. 


A request for information or a test mailing will en- 
able us to convince you. 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, New York 
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A Publicity Department 


branch, to assist him and furnish the 
publicity book with newspaper stories 
clipped from each such area, Ip 
branch plants, the house organ re- 
porter can often double to the news- 
paper task. 

Your publicity men can help a lot 
on other odd jobs which connect with 
his efforts. While this story is pri- 
marily interested in the publicity man 
as your company area newspaper’s con- 
trol agent, he can fully earn his sal- 
ary by doing business magazine pub- 
licity, promoting a speakers’ bureau 
for company executives, writing some 
advertising copy, assisting in employe 
activity events and otherwise helping. 
But don’t let anyone forget his prin- 
ciple job in public relations is news 
publicity, intended to create neighbor- 
liness, good will, and generally better 
external conditions for your business 

If you have a real newsman, he maj 
offend some department 
later. Maybe the safety department, 
for example, would rather forget 2 
particular accident. But he knows, 
by experience, that a lot of family 
anguish and company insurance would 
be safeguarded by a true report from 
the plant, as against a hurried hos- 
pital report taken by phone by a har- 
ried, downtown newspaper reporter. 

In such cases the papers will again 
be grateful, and you and your pub- 
licity man will gain respect in the 
long run for your adherence to news 
principles. Back him up! 

These Things Work 

Every instance in the foregoing 
article has been proven to the satis- 
faction of R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 
The writer spent fifteen years in the 
daily press newsrooms in Peoria. For 
the past year he has been busy, with 
the very helpful assistance of an un- 
derstanding, indulgent, patient, ané 
helpful company advertising depart- 
ment, doing the very things herein re- 
counted. 

His job, by the way, has always 
been set up on a long range schedule 
If this much can be done in the first 
year, it seems likely the program will 
pay comparatively as the years 
crease. The postwar publicity pro 
gram is already well defined as a re 
sult of the past year. 

If you’ve read this far, perhaps you, 
too, are interested in starting such 3 
program. If you are—lots of § 
luck! It’s well worth the effort. 

Epitor's Note: Ina subsequent article, 
Mr. Neff will discuss possible news stories 


for the company and how to hand/e them 
effectively. 


sooner or 
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an Meyercord research has developed Decalcomania name- 
- plates resistant to acid, petroleum products, alkalis, alcohol, Send for a Free 
dont abrasion, moisture and temperature extremes. They pro- Decal Check-Chart 
-_ vide highly legible product identification, operating in- The check-chart tells how to se- 
wat structions, wiring diagrams, etc., with substantial savings lect and apply the right Decal 
ies in metal, time, labor, weight and cost. Meyercord Decal nameplate for 16 different sur- 
nameplates are vibration-proof, eliminate sharp edges and ee dae doe —_ 
ways require no screws or rivets for application. They are durable, liste 25 Mevercerd Decal war- 
dule washable and can be produced in any size, colors or design. time uses on 34 different types 
first Easy-to-use solvent or water methods of adhesion permit of combat equipment. Address 
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i THE MEYERCORD CO. 


ories World's Leading Decalcomania Manufacturer 


hes rr WEST LAKE STREET ¢© CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
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VOLUME BUYERS 
READ AND RELY ON 
AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


Volume buying calls for daily 
contact with trade and market 
developments. That's why over 
15,000 purchasing and managing 
executives in every important 
branch of the metal field rely 
on AMERICAN METAL 
MARKET for over 40 years 
the recognized daily authority. 
Advertising in this foremost 
newspaper reaches: 

1. PROCESSORS and CON. 
SUMERS who cast, form, 
fabricate, machine, etc. 
DISTRIBUTORS, dealers 
and exporters of metals, 
machinery, mill supplies, etc. 
3%. PRODUCERS of iron, 

steel, metals and alloys. 
















tw 














Write for figures giving percent- 
ages of AMERICAN METAI 
MARKET'S circulation in each 
industrial classification. 







AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
20 Cliff St., New York 7, N. ¥. 
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CHICAGO 







Fer over 50 years the leading 


journal of the coal industry 
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‘ Each enjoy 
High Priority 
Ratings 










Milk Plant 


Monthly 
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Reaching more top executives 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 
than any other coal trade 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 


Manhattan Bldg. 











William A. Foote, left, newly appointed 
sales codrdinator of Littlefuse, Inc., Chicago, 
shows E. V. Sundt, president, some postwar 
plans he has developed for the company 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 27] 


Reducing Absenteeism 


mention a real value in this particular 
campaign is that the contest goes into 
the home and takes in the wife and 
the children. 

The second value is the fact that 
the whole idea is accumulative. The 
longer it runs the more productive it 
can become. 

The best result came from the 
women workers, thus far. Proof that 
it will improve as the employes ac- 
cumulate more and more certificates 
is evidenced by the fact that every 
pay period (approximately every two 
weeks) has seen an increased number 
of employes entitled to certificates for 
perfect attendance. Not once has this 
figure slipped back to anything less 
than the preceding period. 

After five or six months the em- 
ploye has accumulated certificates 
monthly, perhaps won a Jack-Pot, a 
bonus for perfect attendance. He is 
going to think twice before breaking 
the string of awards by being absent 
for some minor reason. If he forgets, 
his wife is quite likely to remind him 
about the contest. We know of cases 
where that has happened. Results of 
current Jack-Pot drawings are always 
given. Pictures of the winners printed 
in the house organ help to maintain 
enthusiasm. 

Pride in being in a certain class is, 
of course, a tremendous incentive for 
anyone to put in his best effort to get 
there. We know that our employes 
are proud of the designation “Regular 
Fellow”. Here is where our plan en- 
ables us to capitalize on a basic ele- 
ment in human nature—the desire to 
be looked upon as superior to or in a 
separate category from the rank and 
file. It is the principle that has been 
applied in many other organizations 
to great advantage as a spur to effort. 
The Million-Dollar-Round-Table of a 
life insurance company is one example. 
Another is the designation of Victory 
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Shift worker in place of the 
“grave yard” shift given to night 
workers producing Thunderbo'rs 4 
the Republic Aviation plants. With 
us, the title “Regular Fellow’ has 
come to carry a similar significance, 
It is contemplated that after an em- 
ploye has won a certain number of 
bonus certificates for three months of 
perfect attendance he will be given 
some kind of a pin which will tell 
the world he is a “Regular Fellow” 
in the war production picture. 





Andrews Hangs Up Shingle 
As Advertising Counselor 


Arnold I. Andrews, for sixteer years 
assistant publicity manager, Bucyrus-Erie 
Company, South 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
has resigned to 
establish his own 
business as adver- 
tising counselor. 
He will specialize 
in industrial sales 
promotion, product 
and market re 
search. Mr. An- 
drews is secretary- 
treasurer of the 
National Industrial 
Advertisers Associ- 
ation, serving his 
second term, and is 
a past president of the Milwaukee Associ- 
ation of Industrial Advertisers 

In addition to all phases of advertising 
creation and production, Mr. Andrews at 
times also edited the Bucyrus-Erie maga- 
zines, Excavating Engineer and Driller 
and the employes’ magazine, “Scoop.” 
Since the war he devoted practically all 
of his time to writing of operation and 
maintenance sections for technical train- 
ing manuals on the company's equipment 
for the Army engineers and ordnance 





A. J. ANDREWS 


Two Industrial Adwomen 
Join Philip E. Wilcox 


Henrietta V. Stern, formerly advertis 
ing manager, Eclipse Air Brush Company, 
Newark, N. J., and Mary C. Beckman, 
formerly of Rickard &@ Co., New York 
agency, have been added to the staff of 
Philip E. Wilcox, consulting engineer and 
industrial designer, New York. 

Before opening his own office two years 
ago, Mr. Wilcox was advertising manager 
of Keuffel & Esser Company, Hoboken, 
N. J., for seven years. [See IM, April 
1941, p. 28.] His staff of twenty men 
and women is engaged in the production 
of manuals for various branches of the 
armed services 


Thoenebe Heads Ad Club 


H. S. Thoenebe, industrial director of 
John Falkner Arndt & Co., Philadelphia, 
has been elected president of the Philadel 
phia Direct Mail Club. 


po rou neeo HELP 


in your advertising, marketing, and prome- 
tion? Complete copy, layout, art and produc- 
tion service. Sales Counsel. Merchand'sing- 
Research. Analysis. Fully recognized. &5- 
tablished 1923. Member A.A.A.A. Consumet, 
trade and war worker recruiting advert:sin8 
campaigns. Get a ‘Martin Survey’’. 


MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
1SY East 40th St., New York. Le 2-758 


























